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PHILOPOEMEN. 

AT Mantinea there was a man of great 
quality and power named * Caffander, 
who, being obliged, by a reverfe of 
fortune, to quit his own country, 
went and fettled at Megalopolis, He was induced 
to fix there, chiefly by the friendfliip which fubfiftec^ 
between him and f Craufis the father of Philopoemen, 
who was in all refpeds an extraordinary man. 
While his friend lived, he had all that he could wifh ; 
and being defirous, after his death, to make fome 
return for his hofpitality, he educated his orphan fon, 

in 

* Paufanias calls }iim Oleander ; and fome manufcrlpts of Plu- 
tarch agree with him. So it is alfo in the tranflation of Gua^i 

\ Craog^s in Paiifan}as; in the infcriptioil of aiktue of PhilQ« 
poemen at Tegeae ^ and in an ancient colle^on of epigraxnst 
Vol. III. B 



2 PLUTARCH'S LIVES- 

in the fame manner as Homer fays Achilles was edu- 
cated by Phoenix, and formed him from his infancy 
to generous fentiments and royd virtues. 

But whea he was paft the years of childhood^ 
* Ecdemus and Demophanes had the principal care 
of him. They were both Megalopolitans ; who, ha- 
ving learned the academic phUofophy of f Arcefilaus, 
applied it, above all the men of their time, to aftion 
and afiiuts of ftate* They delivered their country 
from tyranny, by providing perfons privately to take 
off Ariftodemus : they were afliftin^ to Aratus in 
driving out Nicocles the tyrant of Sicyon^ and, at 
the requeft of the people of Cyrcnc, whofe ftovem- 
mentwaain great?- difordef, they fakled tWtfcr, fet- 
tled it on the foundation of good laws, and tho- 
roughly regulated the commonwealth. But, among 
all their great actions, they valued themielves moft 
on the education, of Philopoemen, as having, ren- 
dered him, by the principles of philofophy, a com- 
mon benefit to Greece. And indeed, as he came 
the laft of fo many excellent generals, Greece loved 
him extremely, as the child of her old age, and, as his 
reputation increaf^, inlarged his power. For which 
reafon a certain Roman calls him tbe laft of the Greeks^ 
meaning ^ that Greece had not produced ant. great 
man, or one that was worthy of her, after him. 

His vifagc was not very ^ homely, as fome imagine 
it to have been -, for we fee his ftatue ftill* remaining 
at Delphi. As for the miftake of his hoftcls at Me- 
gara, it is faid to be owin^ to his eafineis of beha- 
viour and thefimplicity of his garb. She having word 
brought that the general of the Achaeans was coming 
to her hou(e, was in great care and hurry to provide 

his 

* In Paafaaias their names are Ecdeloi and Mcgalophanet. 

f Arccfilaus was founder of the middle Academy, and made 
Tome alteration in the do6lrine which Had obtained. 

X Faiifanias affores us that his vifage was homely* but at the 
fame time declares, that in point of fize and ftrengtii bo man in 
Peloponnefus exceeded him. 



hi^ tapfptVj hei^ hiifbsAd hkj^nmg to be out of the 
wa/. In the itoean dine Philopoem<^ came, and, as 
his h{A>it Was oticMnafy, flie took him for one of his 
own fUtVaii^ 6t for an harbing^, and defircd him 
tO' ^Ul her in Ae bufinefs of the kitchen. He 
prefendy threw off his cloak, and began to cleave 
tome vrood ; when the mailer of the houfe returning, 
and feeing him fo' employed, faid, ** What is 
** Ac nleaning of this, Philopoemen ?** He re- 
pified, in broad Doric, " I am paying the fine of my 
** dcrarmitv." Titus Plaitiinius rsulying him one 
day upon his^ make; find; ** What fine hands and 
*• kg^ youh^ve ! but then you hitve no beUy :" and 
he was indeed very (lender in the waift. But this 
raSlery m%ht rather be referred to the condition of 
}fis fortune : for he had good ibldiers, both horie and 
foot, but vthj often wanted money to pay thdm. 
Thcfif ffbries are fubjefts of difputations in the 
ichools. 

As to his mariners; we find that his purfuits of 
honour were too mtKrh attended with roughnefs and^ 
paflon. Epaminondas was the pcrfon whom he pro- 
pofed his pattern'; and he fucc^ed in imitating his' 
aftivity, his Ihrewdnefs, and contempt of riches ;' 
but* his choleric, cohtenrious himiour prevented his' 
attaining to the miidnef^, the gravity and candour of 
tfaat*gr e a t man in political difputes ; (o that he feenied 
rather fit for war, than for the civil admihiftration. 
Indeed, from a child he was fond of every thing in 
die miUtary way, and readily entered into the excr- 
cHcs winch tended to that purpofe, thofe of riding, 
for inftance, and handling of arms. As he feemed 
well fbrmed for wreflling too, his friends and gover- 
nors adviied him to improve himfclf in that art ; 
wKch ^avc him odcafion to a£k, whether that micht 
be conMent with his proficiencv as a foldicr ? They 
told lum the truth j that the haoit of body and man- 
ner of life, the diet aiid exercife of a Ibldier and 
a wreftkr were entirely different : that the wreftler 

B z muft 
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muft have much deep and full meals. Hated times of 
exerciie and reft, every little departure from his rules 
being very prejudicial to him ; whereas the foldier 
ftiouTd be prepared for the moft irregular chants of 
livmg, and fhould chiefly endeavour to bring lumfelf 
to bear the want of food and fleep, without difficulty, 
Philopoemen hearing this, not only avcnded and de- 
rided the exercife of wreftling himfelf ; but after-' 
wards, when he came to be general, to the utmoft - 
of his power exploded the whole art, by every mark 
of difgrace and expreffion of contempt ; fatisfied that 
it rendered perfons, who were the moft fit for war, 
quite ufelefs and unable to fight on neceflary occa-- 
iions. 

When his governors and preceptors had quitted 
their charge, he engaged in diofe private incurfions 
into Laconia which the city of Megalopolis made for 
the fake of booty •, and in thefe he was fure to be the * 
firft to march out, and the laft to return. 

His leifure he {pent either in the chace, which in- 
creafcd both his ftrength and aftivity, or in the til- 
lage of the fields For he had a handfome eftate 
twenty furlongs from the city, to which he went 
every day after dinner, or after fupperj and, at 
night, he threw himfelf upon an ordinary mattrals, 
and flept a$ one of the labourers. Early in the mornr 
ing he rofe and went to work along with his vine* 
dreflers or plowmen ; after which he returned to thc- 
town, and employed his time about the public affairs 
with his friends and with the magiftrates. What he 
gained in the wars he laid out upon horfcs or arms, 
QTin the redeeming of captives : but he endeavoured 
to improve his own eftate, the juft^ft way in the 
world, by agriculture I mean. * Nor did he apply 
himfelf to it in a curfory manner, but in full convic- 
tion 

^ Columella fays agriculture is next a-kin to philofophy. It 
does^ indeed^ aiFord a perfon wjio is capable of fpeculation, an 
opportunity of meditating <m nature; and fuch niieditacrons «n<«* 
large, the mind. 
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don that the fureft way not to touch what belongs to 
others, is to take care of one's own. 

He fpent fome tune in hearing the difcourfes and 
ftiidying the writings of philofbphers ; but feleded 
fuch as he thought might aflilt his progrefs in virtue. 
Among the poetical images in Homer, he attended^ 
to thofe which feemed to excite and encourage valour: 
and as to other authors, he was moil converfant in the 
yiflirVfof *Evangelus, and in the hiftories of Alexan- 
der; being perfuaded that learning ought to conduce to 
adion, and not be confidered as mere paflime arid an 
ufekfs fund for talk. In the fludy of Taffies j he lie* 
gleded thofe plans and diagrams that are drawn up« 
on paper, and exemplified the rules in the field } 
conhdering with himfelf as he travelled, and pointing 
out to thoie about him, the difficulties of fteep or 
broken ground ; and how the ranks of an artmr muft 
be extended or dofed, according to the difference 
made by rivers, ditches an^ defiles. 

He teems, indeed, to have fet rather too great a 
value on military knowledge, embracing war as the 
moft extenfivc exercife of virtue, and defpifing thofe 
that were not vcrfed in it, as perfons entirely yfe- 
k&. 

He was now thirty years old, when f Cleomenes, 
king of the Lacedaemonians, furprifed Megalopolb 
in the night, and having forced tne guards, entered 
and feized the market-place. Philopoemen ran to 
fuccour the inhabitants, but was not able to drive out 
the enemy, though he fought with the moft deter- 
' B 3 mined 

* This author is mentioned by Arrian, who alfo wrote a dir- 
omrfe on Ta£Uc8. He obferves that the treatife of Evangelas, as 
well as thofe of feveral other writers oa that fubjie6b« were become 
of little afe in his time, becaufe they had omitted feveral things as 
foffidcntly known in their days, which however then wanted ex* 
plication. This may ferve as a caution to future writers on this 
and fuch like fubje6ls. 

f Cleomenes made himfelf mafter of Megalopolis in the feconl 
year of the hundred and thirty-ninth Olympiiulv which was thie 
two hundred and twenty-firfi before the chriftian aexa» 
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mined jwA defperate valow. He preraikd, how^ 
ever, fo far as to ^vethe people .o^qxictuniiy toilsal 
. out of che.towji» by ixmmtaining »tbe combat ^di the 
pyifuetSy 9Sid diEving .Ckomenes lUpon Jiimfelft fo 
ttett he xedicd the laft mth difficulty, and after pro- 
dkious^flS^rts; being jaroAinded, andhanrii^lushode 
kvUedun^jbim. Wfentfaey badgained Mfl&nc,.QIeo* 
moies made ;dbem an offer mthtk city jridh their 
ljtt]ds;andgfiQds. Philoix)emen|)eroeiving they were 
dbid so accept the prapo&i, and in bafte to lotunit 
maatAy cppofed it, xqmfenting to xhem in a let 
fpep w, Adt Cleomenes xlid Jiot want to reftooe them 
tttcir pty, bm to be mafter of the diinefis^ 
^e noogltf be mace iecuse of keeping the {dace : that he 
could not fitftill long to watdienmty houfesand wbIUs^ 
fiyjdbe veiy folitude woidd force him away. By this 
argument he turned the Megalopoliitans iiom their 
puipofe, but at the £une ttme iumifhed .Cleomenes 
with a pretence to plunder the town and demdilh the 
greaicft part of it» and to march off loaded with 
booty. 

Soon after, Antigomit came down to aflift die 
Achaeans agamft Cleomenes ; and finding diat he 
hadpofleir^ himfelf of the heights of SeUafia, and 
biocked up the pafiages, Andgomis drew up his ar^ 
my near him, with a refdution to force him from his 
fot. Philopoemen, with his cidzens, was placed 
among the cavalry, fuppcHted by the Ulyrian root, % 
munerous and gaUant body of men, who dofed that 
extremii^. They had onlers to wait quietly, 'till 
from the other wmj^, where the king fought in per« 
fon, they fbould fee a red robe lifted up upon the 
point of a ipear* The Achaeans kept their ground, 
as they were direfted : but the Illyrian ofijcers with 
their corps »ttempte4 to break in upon the Lacedaen 
monians. Cudidas, the brother of Cleomenes, feeing 
this opening made in the enemy's army, immediately 
ordered a party of his light-armed infantry, to wheel 
^bput and atiack the rear of tlie lUyrians, thus fepa-«. 
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rated fism the horle. This being put ia execudoo, 
and xhc Zllvrians iiairafled and brok^Ot Pbilopoemen 
perceived tut it would be xio diflicult matter to drive 
off that light-armed part^t and that the occafion cal- 
led A^rit. FiJ&hejDncimanedthe thihgtodiekw^ 
officer^ but they lejed^ the hint^^ and conlidered 
bim as ap bet&tr than a mfldman, 'tis rq^ucadon be- 
ing notyrt rdpcSkaJbl^ enough to juwfj (uch a 
movaneot. He^ therefom, widi his Megalopoli- 
txm, £iIiiog upon that lidit-anned corns himlelt, at 
cbe firSt eooounter put mem in confiuiont andibon 
s&er routed them with great (laughter. CbGrous yet 
Cutiier.tocncouraee Andgonus's troops^ and quickl|r 
ao peaetrate iatt> tne enemy's army wmch was now in 
£ime difbrder, he quitted his hone : and advancing 
en iootf in his horieman's coat of mail and odier 
heavy accoutrements, upon rough uneven ground^ 
ahat was full o£ iprings and bogs, he was maiung his 
way wuii extreme dSiculty, wIkb he luid both his 
th^hs ftruck dux>ittjh with a javelin, lb that the point 
caflK through on the other fide» and the wouna was 
greats ^ugh not -nortai. At firft he ftood Itill as if 
be hjud been ihackled, not knowlog what method to 
cake. For the thong in the middk of the javelin ren- 
dered it difficult to be drawn out ; nor wqpld any 
about him venture to dp it. At the ilyne time the 
%bt bc^ at the hotteil:, aiid Vkdy to be (boa 
over, hpnoiv and ind^ation puihed nun on to take 
his fluue in it ; and therefore, by moving his Icga 
this way and that^ he broke the itaff, and then or- 
dered the pieces to be pulled ouL Thus fet free, he 
ran, fword in hand, tlirou^ thefud^ ranks, to charge 
the enemy » at the fame tune animaring die troops^ 
and firing them widi emuladon. 

Ancigonus, having gained the viftory, to try hia 
Macedonian offices, demanded of them, ^* Why 
*^ they had brought on the cavalry before he gav« 
than dbc fignal ?'* By way of apology they faid^ 
•* Th<ey were obliged, againft their will, to come to 

B 4 « aaion^ 
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<^ aftion, becaufe a young man of Megalopolis had 
<* begun the attack too foon." " That young man/* 
replied Antigonus finiling, ** has performed the of* 
« fice of an experienced general.** 

This adbion, as we may eafily imagine, lifted Philo- 
poemen into great reputation, fothat Antigonus was 
very defirous of having his fervice in the wars, and 
offered him a confiderable command with great ap- 
pointments ; but he declined it, becaufe he knew he 
could not bear to be under the direftion of another. 
Not chujfing, however, to lie idle, and hearing there 
was a war in Crete, he failed thidier, to exercife and 
improve his military talents. When he had ferved 
there a good while, along with a fet of brave men, who 
were not only verfcd in all the ftratagems of war, but 
temperate bcilides, and ftrift in their manner of living, 
he returned with fo much renown to the Achaeans,that 
they immediately appointed him general of horfe. He 
found that the cavalry made ufe of fmall and mean 
horfes, which they picked up as diey could when they 
were called to a campdgn ; that many of them ihun- 
ned the wars, and fent others in their ftead ; * and that 
fliamcful ignorance of fervice,. with, it's confequence^ 
timidity, prevailed among them all. The former 
generals had connived at this, becaufe, it being a de* 
gree of honour among the Achaeans to ferve on horfe- 
back, the cavalry had great power in the common- 
wealth, and confiderable influence in the diftribu- 
tion of rewards and punifhments. But Philopoemen 
would not yield to fuch confiderations, or grant 
them the leaft indulgence. Inftead of that, he applied 
to the feveral towns, and to each of the young men 
in particular, roufing them to a fenfe of honour, pu- 

nifhing 

* fumf li dLxuh^ /uiTft aroxfJUftiC m<vtTM u^xf — The latin 
tranflation, effef etiamfinnUaris omnium cum ignawia inertia^ being 
a litde obfcore in this paSage» though the Greek is very dear, the 
former Endifh tranilator entirely omitted it. The ps^ge, how- 
ever^ is of ionportance, and well deferves the conilderation of 
every military man. 
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fiiihing where necefllty required, and pradjfing them 
in exercife, reviews and mock-batdes in places of die 
greateil nrfbrt. By diefe means in a httle time he 
brought them to furprifing ftrength and fpirit ; and, 
what is of moft confequence in difcipline, rendered 
diem fo light and quick, that all their evolutions and 
movements, whether performed feparately or toge- 
ther, were executed with fo much readings and ad« 
drels, that there motion was like that of one body ac- 
tuated by an internal voluntary principle. In the 
great ^ batde which they fought with the ^tolians 
and Eleans near the river Lariflus, Demophantus, 
general of the Elean horfe, advanced before the lines» 
at full fpeed, againft Plulopoemen. Philopoemen, 
preventing his blow, with a pufh of his fpear brought 
nim dead to the ground. The enemv feeing Demo- 
phantus fall, immediately fled. And now Philopoe- 
men was univerfally celebrated, as not inferior to the 
young in perfonal valour, nor to the old in pru- 
dence, and as equally well qualified both to fight and 
to command. 

Aratus was, indeed, the firft who raifed the com- 
monwealth of the Achaeans to dignity and power. 
For, whereas before they were in a low condition, 
difperfed in unconnedted cities, he united them in one 
body, and gave them a moderate civil government 
worthy of Greece. And as it happens m running 
waters, that when a few fmall bodies ftop, others 
ftick to them, and one part ftrehgthening another, the 
whole becomes one firm and folid mafs, fo it was 
with Greece. At a time when fhe was weak and 
cafily broken, difperfed as fhe was in a variety 
of cities, which ftood each upon its own bottom, the 
Achaeans firfl united themfelves, and then drawing 
feme of the neighbouring cities to them by alEfling 

them 

+ This battle was fought the fourth year of the hundred and 
ferty-fecond Olympiad, when Philopoemen was in his forty-fbunh 
year. 
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tjxetf) «t vtp(d tbw* tftmsf while odierg YohMtuiiy 
jfiinti l^«fEn^eir die fakcof that unaaimit^ which shcf 
fa^hishi i« 1^ f^etf-cQQjQtkuttxl a govqnnent^ thejr 
pQiiMpe^i«4 tht v^ <kAg9xif fonniflg Pdk^paanduK 
ijMl one Qwunumtf • It i$ tnie^ tli;^ while ^atus 
finxi* lihfejr «njei9ida4 lAie ii)9tioii5of the h/ho^^wmp 
aif4 mide ifak Qonirit $(&» Ptokm^, ^nd ii£berward« 
toVUtt^ww imi Philip* w^ ^lh;ad agxttf ilnane ia 
the nfikjtr^ /of GiE|ie«|ce. But when Philopoemen had 
tikeo uMa him the dda^ii^ifiraooo^ the Achaeaof 
iMJiaig tiiontiek^ n^ 

iliiMCfsft ii^Qr(ijmi» ceaftd «> CfU ipi forajen jmo- 
tB€b»n» Ad for Ant;M8> not hang jfo fit £3r QQofli£U 
tn the fieUt he auiii^ mo^ or hi;^ a&in by ad* 
dnfe by .noKxift^tion» and by the fiif ndihipi he had 
formed Wh fonei^ princes, as we h«ire nelaued in 
hi* iUr. SiK Ph4opoeiz)en» beinK a gmit wairioiv 
yjgQamis aod bQ}d» swd fucceisf ulwitlul in the firft 
faiKdeii tb^ he foii^b; nufed the aqtbitian of the 
Achicaas DGgjKhqr with their power^ £br under him 
thev were ufed to conquer. 

in the jfirft place he correfted the mars of the 
Achaean* in dxawiog vp their forces and in the make 
of their arms. For haberto they had n^ade ule of 
bucklais which wem eafy to manage on account of 
their frnfia^f^^ but too narrow to cover the .body^ 
and lance* that were much (horter than die Macedo* 
man pikes ; for which reafim they an£/7ered the end 
U^ Opting at n diftance, but were of 4ittle ule in 
clofe ^at(£. As for the order of battle, they had 
not been nocuftomed tp draw up in a * £piral form^ 

but 

a The MaiCfidpntan phalanr occafienally altered their form from 
the fquare to thc^irafor orbicular, and fqmetimes to that of the 
dOMtf or wedge. 

T«(i^ nc air(if«y ought alfo be tranflated to draw, up in fiatoens^ 
the word o^rviea derived from <rTfltd»» fignifying a Band or Platoon. 
Bat then in the original it would rather have been #3reif«^ than 
cimf^: beAdeSy the context feems to determine it to the former 
figniiEcation. It was neceflaiy for the phalanx to thro^ diemfelyes 

in<» 
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but 19 ihefsffmt bcituUofi, tihatA^ htmng ^^tfaer « 

tfami* AoAei44^i3beiwckkr Bj^Ahwx^ mtAtibf 
ibiMwAt^* ioaim «bw Jbc^ds^ i»odio«» chiglis 

md on dMt HQcmint tocotfidcr thmilebr<)9 a3 mm^ 
obky iwiiqatAepffa$|Q9i9£ba» ii»m vitii ftfpeft 
to luzuiy and love of expence. He emM mc» io^ 
<kiE4> ciimdf a»r fihem^ the idJOeiofKr wife ^ch 
tfief ivul long imn in&dfdt tbe irwitjr of WfxcMr* 
anoe, 6>rtfaf9]r iwilviQd widi/eachocb«riii Aaedodie^ 
ID pinpie carpets, mdioitkit rich (mnct^f their ta-^ 
Ub. Sitf he b^w ^mch divertiM tbdir l^ve cilhom^^ 
£roQa iiifierfluaus i;faiQgs to tkofh timwem uftfiil and 
honoiuraUet andioon ppeyaitedwid} theoita ottmich 
their dacif ea^ewae vpon ^hoir pctffiMs, and te gp«^ 
into a HMgnifirrnog in their aiins ac^i the vhofe equir 
pageofwar. The Aops tfaeoefons ame iacfi fhsmd 
vi^ Ifrfaae bfisfcw hi pseoos, whik fafcaft-idafies vmet 
gilt with the gold, md fldelds and bridles ftxidded 
with the fifaner. On the parade the young men mm 
mana^ng faocfes, or exercif^ng their ahns. The 
women wem foen adpmin^ hdaiets aivi cnefts with 
vanous coiamSf or embroidering miix$xj ^xfts both 
&rtfarcavjdr]raBdinfaBtr]r. Theyerfii^of thefe 
tlungs inflaming their coun^, and calling fordi their 
vigour^ made them venturous, and ready to face any 
danffen For much eiepmce in other dungs that at- 
tra^Qureyes tempts to luxury, and too often pro- 
duces effeminacy 5 thg fe^jM; of the fenft;;? rclajtin^ 
the vigoujr of the mii)d5 but in this initaqcr it 
ftrenffdo^ apd improves it. Thus Homer iq)R&nts 
AchiUeSj, at die iight of his new armour, eyujting 

with 

into the j^ii/or orl^pEikr ft^rvtii wh^Qcver they ^ere forroonded, 
ii» or^er th^t they oiig}st fa^e fmi 6^< the enemy on eveiy fide. 
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vrith joy*, and burning with impatience to ufc if* 
WhenPhilopocmen had perfuaded the youth thus to 
Sum and to adorn themfelves, he muftered and trained 
them continually, and they entered with pride and 
pleafure into his exerciie. For they were gready de«* 
lighted with the new form of the battalion, which was 
fo cemented that it feemed impoflible to break it* 
And their arms became eafy and light in the wearing, 
becauie they were charmed with their richnels and 
beauty, and they longed for nothing more than to 
ule them againft the enemy, and to try them in a 
real encounter. 

At that rime the Achaeans were at war with Ma- 
chanidas the tyrant of Lacedaemon, who with a 
powerful army was watching his opportunity to fub- 
due all Peloponnefus. As ioon as news was brought 
that he was fallen upon the Mantineans, Philopoemen 
took the field, and marched againft him. They drew 
up their armies near Manrinea, each having a good 
number of mercenaries in pay, befide the whole force 
of their rcfoeftivc cities. The engagement being 
begun, Madianidas witji his foreign troops attacked 
and put to flight the fpearmen and the Tarentines, 
who were placed in the Achaean front ; but after- 
wards, inftead o£ falling upon that part of the army 
who ftood their ground, and breaking them, he went 
upon the f purfuit of the fugitives ; and when he 
fhould have endeavoured to rout the main body-of 
the Achaeans, left his own uncovered. Philopoemen, 

after 

* Sheclrops the radiant burthen on the ground ; 
Clang the ftrong arms, and ring the fhores around. 
Back flirink the myrmidons with dread Airprize, 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyea. 
UnmovMy the hero kindles at the fhow» 
And feds with rage divine his bofom glow; 
From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire. 
And flafh incefiant like a fiream of fire. 

Pope, n. 1 9 A. 

I See Folybius, Book the sdth. 
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after fo indifferent a begmning, made light of the 
misfortune, and reprefented it as no great matter, 
though the day feemed to be loft. But when he faw 
what an error the enemy committed, in quitting their, 
foot, and going upon the purfuit, by which they left 
him a good opening, he did not try to ftop them in 
their career after t£e fugitives, but fuffered them to 
pals by. When the purfuers were got at a- great, 
diftance, he rufhed upon the Lacedaemonian infan- 
try, now left unfupported by their right wing. 
Stretching, therefore, to the left, he took them m 
flank, deititute as they were of a general, ancl far 
from expe&ing to come to blows 5 tor they thought 
Machanidas abfolutely fure of vidpry, when they 
faw him upon the puifuit. 

After he had routed this infantry with great flaugh- 
ter (for it is faid that four thoufand Lacedaemonians 
were left dead upon the fpot,) he marched againlt 
Machanidas, who was now returning, with his Mer- 
cenaries, from the purfuit. There was a broad and. 
deep ditch between them, where both ftrove a while, 
the one to get over and fly, the other to hinder him. 
Their appearance was not like that of a combat be- 
tween two generals, but between two wild beafts, 
(or rather between a hunter and a wild beaft) whom 
neceflity reduces to fight. Philopoemen was the great 
hunter. The tyrant's horfe being ftrong and fpinted, 
and violently fpurred on both fi^s, ventured to leap 
ifito the ditch ; and was raifing his fore-feet in order 
to gain the oppofite bank, when Simmias and Poly- 
stenus, who always fought by the fide of Philopoe- 
men, both rode up and levelled their fpears againft 
Machanidas. But Philopoemen prevented them ; and 
perceiving that the horie, with his head high reared, 
covered the tyrant's body, he turned his own a little, 
^d pufiiing his fpear at him with all his force, tum* 
bled him into the ditch. The Achaeans, in admira- 
tion of this exploit and of his conduft in the whole 

action. 
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oft'^ii, fkt up his ftarue in biraSk at Ddpht, in die 
attitude in which he killed the tyituit* 

It is' mpcMted) that sit the Nemean Games, a little 
eker he had g^ed the battle of Mantinea, Philo- 
poemen then chofen general the iecond time, aend at 
leifure on aceount of that greait feftival, firft caufed 
hil phalanx, in thtf befV orStr and attirei to paf^ in 
wview beforrf the Grteks, and- to make all the nK>ve- 
mentsi^ch the art ol war Reaches, With die utmod: 
vigour md agilhy. After^ dm, he dnterod die theatre, 
wlule the muficians were eohtending for the prize. 
He if^ai^ attended hf the youth in their military ck>aks 
and feaiiet vefls. Thefe yotmg men were ail well 
made, d the fanie age and ftature^ and though they 
(hewed great refpeft for their general, yet they feemed 
not a litde elated themfdyes with the many glorious 
batdes diey had fought « In thef nkxnent that they 
entered, Fyladesthenlufidjui haiJ{)ef)edtobcflhging 
td^His lyre ths Peffaif of ♦ Tiftidtheds, and was pro* 
lieondngdiis Verfb With'which'it begiils^ 

Tii palHi if Uberty for Greece I woMj 
wfieri die people, ftruck with the grandeur* of the 
poetry fUrig by a v6ide couall^ <&icclkht, fioto every 
parfc of die theafrrf turned their wtSs lipdn Phil6poe- 
ifien, arid weldorried lum with the loddelt plaudits. 
Thef caught in Idea the ancient d%mty of Greece,- 
and in theli* prfeftrit editfldened ^ircd lo the lofty 
Ipirit of former tinrie?; 

As yttitefr he>rfes req^uire their accuftomed riders, 
andardWild arid unriily when mounted by ftrangers, 
fy it wa^ with the Afchaefans. Wh4n their forces 
Wertf linder any otHer commander, on every great 
dmierg€hcy, they grew di(cdntem^, and look^ about 
for Pmdpdrtncn \ arid if he did- but make his ap- 
pearahde^ they were foonfatisfied again and fitted for 
aiftidn by the confidence whieh thcf placed in him ; 

Well 

* Timotheas was a Dithyrambic poet, w&o fiooiifiied aboat 
At ninety-fifth Olympiad, three hundred and ninety-eight years 
before the chrifiiap sera. 
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well knowing tRat he was the only general'whdm ^Heir 
aicmics Aiift not look in the fece, tod that riief 
were ready to tremble at his veiy nanie. 

Phifip, king of Mac^dbrt, thmktn^Re^bisMeafiiy 
bring tfae\^haeans u»dfef him ajrtin, if Pkiiopocmcrf 
Was out of die Way, privately fcht fdine peJtfctos ta 
Arg05 to- aflSffinatc him; But this treichety waS' 
lin^ dSArOteitd^ and brought upon^ Phflip did 
hatred and contempt of all the Greeks. The Bbco*- 
tians Weitr bcficginig Mcgtsmr, and' hoped to be foon 
mafkers of tfie place, wKfett^ a rcport,^ ^^^li^ ^^^ ^ 
true one, bring Ipreil ^tmbng theiti, that Hiilbpoe- 
men wks ^preaching to the relief of the befieged, 
Aey feft their fcaling-ladders already planted ^ainft 
the walls, and took to flight. Nabis, who was tyrant 
of Laccdaemon aftbr Niachanida^; had taken Mef- 
lene by finpriic. And Philopoemen, who was out 
of command, erldeavt^urcd to peHuade Lyfippus, 
dien general of die Achaeans, tofuccour the Meflfe-^ 
neans: but not prevailing with him, beeaufe, hefaid» 
the enemy was: within, and the place irrecoverably 
Ibft; he went himfetf ; taking with him his own citi*- 
zens, who waited nckher for form of hw nor com- 
miflion, but followed him upon this naturd jirlncidle^ 
that he who excels fliould dways cortimand. When 
te was got pretty near, Nabis was iilformed of it ; 
and not daring to ytditj thougji his army lay q[uaitered' 
in the town, ftole out at another ^te with his trodps, 
sttid marthcxl oflF precipitatdy, thinking himfclf hap- 
py if he could efcape. He did indeed cfcape, but 
Meficnc was refcuea. 

Thus far evctv thing is great in the charaftcr of 
Philopoemen. But as for his going a fecond time 
into Crete, ar the rcqueft of the Gortynians, vAto 
were eifga&d in war, and wanted him for general, it 
has been blamed, either as an aft of cowardice, in 
deferting his own country when (he was diftrcfled by 
Nabis, or as an unfeafonable ambition to Ihew himfclr 
U> ftrangers. And it is true, the Megalopolitans 

wet-c 
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were then fo harcj prcfTed, that they were obliged 
to ihut themfelves up within their walls, and to fow 
corn in their very ureets ; the enemy having laid 
wafte their lands, and encamped almofl: at dieir 
ffates. Philopoemen, therefore, by entering into the 
lervice of the Cretans at fuch a ume, and taking a 
command beyond fea, furnifhed his enemies wim a 
pretence to accufe him of bafely flying from the war 
at home. 

. Yet it is faid, that as the Achaeans had cho&n 
other generals, Philopoemen, being unemployed, 
beflowed his leifure upon the Gortynians, and took 
a command among them at their requeft. For he 
had an extreme averfion to idlenefs; and was defirous, 
above all things, to keep his talents, as a foldier and 
a general, in conftant pra&ice. This was clear from 
what he faid of Ptolemy. Some were commending 
that prince for daily itudying the art of war, and im- 
proving his'ftrength by martial exercife : ** Who," 
*' laid he, " can pr^e a prince of his age, that is 
** always preparing, and never performs?" 

The Megalopolitans, highly incenfed at his ab- 
fence, and looking upon it as a defertion, were in- 
clined to pafs an oudawrv agdnfl: him. But the 
Achaeans prevented them oy tending their general * 
Ariflraenctus to Megalopolis, who, though he differed 
with Philopoemen about matters of government, 
would not luflfer lum to be declared an outlaw. Phi- 
lopoemen, finding himfelf neglefted by his citizens, 
drew off from them feveral of the neighbouring bo- 
roughs, and inftrudted them to allege that they were 
not comprized in their taxations, nor originally of 
their dependencies. By aflifting them to maintain 
this pretext, he leflcned the authority of Megalopolis 
in the cenerai aflcmbly of the Achaeans. But thefe 
things happened fome time after. 

Whilft he commanded the Gortynians in Crete, he 
did noty like aPeloponnefianor Arcadian, make war in 

an 

2! Folybius and Livy ctH Vim AriftaeQus, 
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an open, generous manner ; but adopting die Cretan 
cufioms and ufing their artifices and Heights, their 
ftratag^ms and ambulhes ^ainft themfelves, he foon 
IKewled them that their devices were like the (hort- 
iighted fchemes of children, when compared with the 
long reach of ah experienced generd. 

' Having greatly diftinguiihitd himfelf by thefe 
means, and performed niany exploits in that country, 
he letumed to Pelopoiuiefus with honoun Here he 
found Philip beaten by T. QJFlaminius, and Nabis 
engaged in war both with the Komans and Achadans. 
He was immediately cboleh generd <^ the Achaeans ; 
but venturing to ak^ at fea, he fell under the fanie 
misfortune with Epaminondas, he faw the great ideas^ 
chat had been formed of bis courage and conduft, 
vanifii, in cohfequence of his ill fuccefs in a naval 
engagement. Some fay indeed that Epaminondas 
*was unwilling that his countrymen (hould have any 
Ihare of the advantages of the fea, left of good fol- 
diers (as * Plato expreflcs it} they (hould become li- 
centious, and diiiblute failbrs *, and therefore chofe to 
return from Aiia and the ifles without effefbing any 
thing. But Philopoemen being perfuaded that his 
ikiU in the land fervice would infure his fuccefs at fea, 
found to his coft, how much experience contributes 
to viftory, and how much practice adds in all things 
to our powers. For he was not only worfted in the 
iea-fi^ht for want rf Ikill % but having fitted up an 
old mip which had been a famous veffel forty years 
before, and manned it with his townimen, it proved 
fo leaky that they were in danger of being loft. 
Finding that, after this, the enemy defpifed him as a 
man who difclaimed all pretenfions at fea, and that 
they had infolently laid fiege to Gythium, he fet faij 
again ; and as they did not expeft him, but were 
Vol. III. C dif. 

* This obfervation ocean in Pluto's fourth book i/e legihtt ; and 
bom this pailage of Plutarch it appears, that there, inftead of 
f^ifietr, we ihould read ^Qf^/JLaf. Indeed, the ancient Greek r» 
being written thus cf, was yerjr Ukc the ^. 
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difperfed widiout any precaution by reafon of th^ 
late viftory, he landed in the night, burnt their camp» 
and killed a great number of them. 

A few days after, as he was marching through a 
difficult pafs, Nabis came fuddenly upon him. The 
Achaeans were in great terror, thinking it impoflible 
to efcape out of to dangerous a paflfage, which the 
enemy had already feized. But Philopoemen, making 
a little halt, and feeing, at once, the nature of the 
ground, fliewed, that (kill in drawing up an army is 
the capital point in die art of war. For altering a. 
little tne difpolition of his forces, and adapting it to 
the prefent occafion, without any buttle he eafiiy 
difengaged them from the difficulty ; and then falling 
upon die enemy, put them entirely to the rout. 
When he faw that they fled not to the town, but 
dilperfed themfelves about the country ; as the ground 
was woody and uneven, and on account of the brooks 
and ditches impradicable for the horfe, he did not go 
upon the purfuit, but encamped before the evening. 
Concluding, however, that the fugitives would return 
as foon as it grew dark, and draw up in a ftraggling 
manner to the city, he placed in ambulh by the 
brooks and hills that furrounded it many pardes of 
the Achaeans with their (words in their hands. By 
this means the greateft part of the troops of Nabis 
were cutoff: For, not returning in a body, but as the 
chance of flight had difperfed them, they feU into 
their enemies' hands, and were caught likfe fo many 
birds, ere they could enter the town. 

Philopoemen being received on this account with 
great honour and applaufe in all the theatres of 
Greece, it gave fome umbrage to Flaminius, a man 
naturally ambidous. For, as a Roman conful, he 
thought himfelf enrided to much greater marks of 
diftinftion among the Achaeans, than a man of Ar- 
cadia ; and that, as a public benefaftor, he was infi- 
nitely above him ; having by one proclamation fct free 
all that part of Greece, which had been enflaved by 

PhiUp 
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Philip and the * Macedonians. After this, Flaminius 
made peace with Nabis ; and Nabis was aflaflinated 
by the ^tolians. Hereupon, Sparta being in great 
confiifion, Philopoemen, feizing the opportunity, 
came upon it with his army, and partly by force, 
partly by perfuafion, brought that city to join in 
the Achaean league. The gaining over a city of fuch 
dignity and power made him peifedly adored among 
the Achaeans. And, indeed, Sparta was an acquifi- 
dcm of vaft importance to Achaia, of which fhe was 
now become a member. It was alfo a grateful fer- 
vicc to the principal Lacedaemonians, who hoped 
now to have him for the guardian of their liberty. 
For which reafon, having fold the houfe and goods of 
Nabis, by a public decree they gave the money, 
which amounted to an hundred and twenty talents, to 
Philopoemen, and determined to fend it by pcrfons 
deputed from their body. 

On this occafion it appeared how clear his integrity 
was ; that he not only feemed, but was a virtuous 
man. For not one of the Spartans chofe to fpeak to a 
perlbn of his charafter about a prcfcnt ; but, afraid 
of the office, they all excufed themfelves, and put it 
upon Timolaus; to whom he was bound by the rights 
of holpitality. Timolaus went to Megalopolis, and 
was entertained at Philopoemen's houfe ; but when 
he obferved the gravity ot his difcourfe, the fimplici- 
ty of his diet, and the integrity of his manners quite 
impregnable to the attacks and deceits of money, he 
iaid not a word about the prefent, but having afligned 
another caufe for his coming, returned home. He 
was fent a fecond time, tut could not mention the 
money. In a third vifit he brought it out with much 
difficulty, and declared the benevolence of Sparta to 
him. Philopoemen heard with pleafure what he had 
to lay, but immediately went himfelf to the people of 
Laccdaemon, and advifed them not to try to tempt good 
C 2 men 

^ Dacier reads LaceJac^onianj, but does not mention his att<« 
tbority. 
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men with money, who were akeady their friends, and 
of whofc virtues they might freely avail themfelves j 
but to buy and corrupt ill men who oppofed their 
meafures in council, that, thuis (ilenced, they might give 
them the lefs trouble j it being much better to ftop 
the mouths of their enemies, than of their friends. 
Such was Philopoemen*s contempt of money. 

Some time after, Diophanes, being general of the 
Achaeans, and he^ng that the Lacedaemonians had 
thoughts of withdrawing from the league, deter- 
mined to chaftife them. Mean while they prepared 
for war, and raifed great commotions in Peloponnc- 
fus. Philopoemen tried to appeafe Diophanes and 
keep him quiet •, reprefenting to him, " That while 
•* * Antiochus and the Romans were contending in 
** the heart of Greece with two fuch powerful armies, 
*• an Achaean general fliould turn his attention to 
** them J and, inftead of lighting up a war at 
** home,. Ihould overlook and pafs by lome real in- 
** juries.** When he found that Diophanes did not 
hearken to him, but marched along with Flaminius 
into Laconia, and that they took their route towards 
Sparta, he did a thing which cannot be vindicated by 
law and ftrift juftice, but which difcovers a great ana 
noble daring. He got into the town himfelf, and, 
though but a private man, ihut the gates againft an 
Achaean general and a Roman conful \ healed the di* 
vifions among the Ladedaemonians, tod brought 
them back to the league. 

Yet, afterwards, when he was general himfelf, up- 
on fome new fubjeft of complaint againft that people, 
he reftored their exiles, and put eighty citizens to 
death, as IPolybius tells us, or, according to Arifto- 
crates, three hundred and fifty. He demolilhcd their 
walls, took from them great part of their territory, 
and added it to that of Megalopolis. All who had 

been 

• Thif 'fame jrcar, Caius Livius with the Roman fl^ dc« 
feated that of Antiochus near Epbefus. 
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been made free of Sparta by the tyrants, he disfran- 
chiied, and carried into Achaia; except three thou- 
fand who refiifed to quit the place, and thofe he fold 
for Haves. By way of infult, as it were, upon Spar- 
ta, with the money arifing thence he built a portico / 
in Megalopolis. Purfuing his vengeance againft that 
unhappy people who had already (ufFered mora than 
they defervcd, he added one cruel and moft unjuft 
thing to fill up the meafure of it : he deftroyed their 
conmtution. He abolilhed the difcipline of Lycur- 
gus, compelled them to give their children and youth 
an Achaean education, uillead of that of their own 
country j being perfuaded that their Ipirit could ne- 
ver be humbled, vhile they adhered to the inftitu- 
dons of their great lawgiver. Thus brought, by the 
weig;ht of their calamities, to have the finews of their 
city cut by Philopoemen, they grew tame and fub- 
milfive. Some time after, indeed, upon application 
XQ the Romans, they fhook off the Adiaean cuftoms, 
9nd re-eilablifhed their ancient ones, as far as it could 
lie done, after fo much mifery and corruption. 

When the Romans were carrying on the war with 
Antiochus in Greece, Philopoemen was in a private 
(tation. And when he faw Antiochus fit Hill at 
Chalds,and Ipend his time in youthful love and a mar- 
riage unfuitaole to his years, while the Syrians roam- 
ed from town to town yirithout difcipline and with- 
out ogicers, and minded nothing but their pleafures, 
he repined extremely that he was not then general 
of the Achaeans, and fcrui)led not to declare, that he 
envied the Romans their viftory ; " For had I been 
** in command,*' faid he, «* I wouW have cut them 
" all in pieces in the taverns." After Antiochus 
yras overcome, the Jlomans prefled ftill harder upon 
Greece, and hemmed in the Achaeans with their 

G>wer, the or^ors too inclined to their intereft. 
nder the aufpices of heaven, tl\eir ftrength pre- 
vailed oyer all 5 and the point was at hand, where 
fortune, who had long veered, was to ftand (till. In 
C 3 titffc 
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thefe circumftanccs, Philopocmcn, like a good pilot; 
ftruggled with the waves. Sometimes he was forced 
to give way a little and yield to the times, but onmoft 
occafions maintaining the conflifb, he endeavoured 
to draw all that were confiderable either for their elo- 
quence or riches, to the fide of liberty. Ariftacne- 
tus the Megalopolitan, who had great intereft among 
the Achaeans, but always courted the Romans, de- 
clared it in council as his opinion, *' That they ought 
** not to be oppofed or difobliged in any thing.'* 
Philopoemen heard him with filent indignation ; and 
at laft, when he could refrain no longer, faid to him, 
*' And why in fuch hafte, wretched man, to lee an 
*' end of Greece ?" * Manius, the Roman conful, 
after the defeat of Antiochus, moved the Achaeans 
to permit the Lacedaemonian exiles to return, and Titus 
feconded him in his application j but Philopoemen 
oppofed it, not out pt any ill-will to the exiles, but 
becaufe he was willing they fliould be indebted for 
that benefit to himielf and the Achaeans, and not to 
the favour of Titus and the Romans. For the next 
year, when he was general himfelf, he reftored theni. 
Thus his gallant fpirit led him to contend with the 
prevailing powers. 

He was elefted general of the Achaeans, the eighth 
time, when feventy years of age •, and now he hoped 
not only to pais the year of his magiftracy without 
war, but the retnainder of his life in auiet. For as 
the force of diftempers abates with the ftrcngth of 
the body, fo in the ftates of Greece the fpirit of con- 
tention failed with their power. Some avenging 
deity, however, threw him down at laft, like one who 
with matchlefs Ipeed, runs over the race and ftum- 
bles at the goal. It feems, that being in company 
where a certain general was mentioned as an extraor- 
dinary man, Philopoemen faid, " There was no 
** great account to be made of a man who fuffered 

*' himfelf 

f Maniui Adlins Glabria* 
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^ himlelf to be taken alive.'* A few days after this, 
Dinocrates the Meilenian, who was particularly on 
ill terms with Philopoemen, and, indeed, not upon 
good ones with any one, by reafon of his profligate 
and wicked life, found means to draw Meflene off 
from the league ; and it was alio f;ud that he was 
going CO {bi^e a little place called * Colonis. Philo- 
poemen was then at Argos, fick of a fever ; but up- 
on this news he pu(hed to Megalopolis, and reached it 
in one day, though it was at the diftance of four hundred 
furlongs. From thence he prefently drew out a body 
of horfe, confifling of the nobility, but all young 
men^ who, from- anefbion to his perfon and ambition 
for glory, followed him as volunteers. With thefe he 
marched towards MefTene, and meeting Dmocrates on 
-f- Evander's hill, he attacked and put him to flight. 
But £ve hundred men, who guarded the flat coun- 
try, fuddenly coming up, the others, who were 
routed, feeing them, rallied again about the hills. 
Hereupon, Philopoemen, afraid of bein^ furroundcd, 
and ddirous of faving his young cavs^, retreated 
upon rough and difiicult ground, while he was in the 
rear, often turning upon the enemy, and endea- 
vouring to draw them entirely upon himfelf. Yet 
none of them dared to encounter him ; they on- 
ly (houted and rode about him at a difl;ance. As 
he often faced about, and left his main body, on ac- 
count erf" his young men, each of whom he was folli- 
citous to put out of danger, at laft he found himfelf 
. alone amidft a number of the enemy. Even then 
they durft not attack him hand to hand^ but, hur- 
Ibg their darts at a d^ftance^ they drove him upon 
fteep and craggy places, where he could fcarce make 

C 4 his 

* There is no fach place known as Ca/oms. Livy {Ut. 29.) 
caUs it Corone; and Placarch probably wrote Corona^ or C&romis. 
Strabo mentions the latter as a place in the neighbourhood of 
Meflene. 

f B'oanderh hill is likewife unknown. Polybius, and after 
him Paoianias, mentions a hill called E'van (which name it proba- 
bly had from the cries of the Bachanals) not far from Meflene. 
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his horie ^o, thotigh he fpurred him continually* 
He was ftiU adiye through exercife, and for that 
reafon -his. age was no hindrance to his efcape ; but 
being weakened by fioknefs, and extremely fatigxied 
with his journey, his horfe threw him, now heavy 
and encumbered, upon the ftones. His head was 
wounded with the fall, and he lay a long time 
fpeechlefs, fo that the enemy, thinking him dead, 
began to turn him, in order to {trip him of his 
arms. But finding that he raifed nis head and 
opened his eyes, they gathered thick about him» 
bound his hands behind his back, and led him off 
with fuch unworthy treatment and grds abufe^ as 
Philopoemen could never have fuppofed he fhould 
come to fuffer even from Dinocrates. 

The Mefienians, elated at the news,, flocked to 
the gates. But when tliey faw Philopoemen draped 
along in a manner fo unworthy of the glory of his 
atchievements and trophies, moft of them were 
touched with pity and compaffion for his misfortune. 
They ihed tears, and contemned all human great- 
nefs as a faitlilefs fupport, as vanity and nothing. 
Their tears by little and little turned to kind words, 
and they began to fay, they ought to remember his 
former benefits, and the liberty he had procured them, 
by expelling the tyrant Nabis. A few there were in- 
deed, who,' to gratify Dinocrates, talked of putting 
Philopoemen to torture and to death, as a dangerous 
and implacable enemy, and the more to be dreaded 
by Dinocrates, if he efcaped after being made prifo- 
ner, and treated with fuch indignity. At laft they 
jut him in a dungeon called the * Treafuryj which 
lad neither air nor light from without^ apd which 
laving no doors was clofcd with a great ftone. In 
this dungeon they ihut him up with the ilbne, and 
placed a guard around it* 

Mean 

* The public treafure was kept diere ; and it was ihat up with 
an immefife fione, moved to it b/ an engine. Liv, Lib^ xxxix* 
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Mean while, the Achaean cavalry recollefting them- 
felves after their flight, found that Philopoemen was 
0ot with them, ahd probably had loft his life. They 
made a ftand, and called him with loud cries, bla- 
ming each other for making a bafe and fhameful 
cfcape, by abandoning their general, who had been 
prodigg} of his own life in order to fave theirs. By 
much fearch ^d enquiry about the country, they 
got intelligence that he was taken prifoner, ana 
carried tte hea\cy news to the ftates of Achaia : 
who confidcring it as the greateft of lofles, refolved 
to lend an embaiTy to demand him of dfie Mefle- 
nians ^ and in the mean time prepared for war. 

While the Achaeanswere taking thefe refolutions, 
Dinocrates, who moft of all dreaded time, as the 
thing moft likely to fave Philopoemen, determined to 
be before-hand with the league. Therefore, when 
night was come, and the multitude retired, he 
opened the dungeon, and fent m one of his fervants 
with a dofe of poiibn, and orders not to leave him 
till he had taken it. Philopoemen was laid down in 
his cloak, but not afleep: Vexadon and refent- 
ment kept him awake. \Vhen he faw the light, and 
the man ftanding by him with the cup of poifon, he 
railed himielf up as well as his weaknefs would per- 
toit ; and, receiving the cup, afked him, " Whe- 
•* thcr he had heard any thing of his cavalry, and par- 
** ticularly of Lycortas ?** The executioner atiTwering 
that they almoft all efcaped, he nodded his head in 
fi^ of fatisfadioh ; and looking kindly upon him, 
fiud, *• Thou bringeft good tidings, and we are not 
** in all rcfpe&s unhappy." Without uttering an- 
other word, or breathing the leaft figh, he drank oflF 
the poiibn, and laid down again. He was already 
brought fo low that he could not make much ftrqg- 
ele with the. fatal dofe, and it difpatched him pre* 
fendy. 

The news of his death filled all Achaia with 
grief and lamentation. All the youth immediately 
repaired with the deputies of the feveral cities to Me- 

galopoliS) 
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gpSapolisj where they refolved without lofs of time 
to take their revenge. For this purpofq, having 
cholen * Lycortas for their general^ they entered Mel- 
ienia, and ravaged the country^ till the Meflenians 
with one confent opened their gates and received 
them. Dinocrates prevented their revenge by killing 
Jumfelf : and thofe who voted for having Philopoemen 
put to death, followed his example f. But fuch as 
were for having him put to the torture, were taken 
hy Lycortas, and referved for more painful pu- 
niffiments. 

When they had burnt his remains, they put the 
aHies in an urn, and returned, not in a dilorderly 
and promifcuous manner, but uniting a kind of tn- 
umpnal march with the funeral folemnity. Firft 
came the foot with crowns of viftory on their heads, 
and tears in their eyes j and attended by their captive 
enemies in fetters. Polybius, the general's fon, 
with the principal' Achaeans about him, carried the 
urn, which was. fo adorned with ribbons and gar- 
lands that it is was hardly vifible. The march was 
clofed by the cavalry completely armed and fuperbly 
mounted: they neither exprefled in their looks the me- 
lancholy of fuch a mourning, nor the joy of a vidtory. 
The people of the towns and villages on the way, 
flocked out, as if it had been to meet him returning 
from a glorious campaign, touched the urn with great 
rtfpedl, and conduced it to Megalopolis. The old 
'men, the women and children, who joined the pro- 
ceflion, raifed fuch a bitter lamentation, that it Ipread 
through the army, and was re-echoed by the city, 
which, befides her grief for Philopoemen, be- 
moaned 

• This was in the fecqnd year of the hundred and forty- ninth 
Olympiad. Lycortas was father to Polybius the hi(lorian» wha. 
was in the a£lion, and might be then 9bo\\t twenty years of age. 

•f- TtfT«f ex* Vxiou<: «roiM/<«ro^0i/r«AoifeC«irer 'o Av*ofT«f. He in* 
tended to have them beaten with rod!s before they were put tQ 
death. 
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moaned her own calamijpy, as in him fhe thought flie 
loft the chief rank and influence amon^ the Acnaeans. 
His interment was fuitable to his dignity, and the 
Mellenian prifoners were ftoned to death at his tomb. 
Many ftatues were let up *, and many honours de- 
creed him by the Grecian cities. But when Greece 
was involved in the dreadful misfortunes of Corinth, 
a certain Roman f attempted to get them all pulled 
down, accufing him in form, as if he had been alive, 
of implacable ennuty to the Romans. When he had 
SnHhed the impeachment, and Polybius had an- 
fwered his calumnies, ndther Mummius nor his lieu* 
tenants would fuffer the monuments of fo illuftrious 
a man to be defaced, though he had oppofed both 
Flaminius and Glahrio not a little. For they made 
a proper diltinftion between virtue and intercft, be- 
tween honour and advantage ; well concluding that 
rewards and grateful acknowledgements are dways 
due from peiions obliged to their benefadors, and 
honour and refpeft from nien of merit to each other. 
So much concerning Philopoemen. 

* Paii£uiia$9 in his Arcadic, gives us the infcription die Te* 
geans put upon one of thofe fUtues. 

t Tias happened thirty -feven years after his death, that is, the 
iecond year ot the hundred and forty-eighth Olympiad, one han- 
dled and forty-five years before the chriftian aera* 
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TITUS CLUINCTIUS FLA- 
M I N I U S; 

THE p^on whom we put in parralH with 
Pliilopocmcn, is Titus Quinafus ♦ FUwiinius, 
Thoie who ^re defirous of being acquainted wixh hi3 
counten^ce md figure, need but look upon the 
ftatu? in braf$9 which is erefted at Rome, \iFith a 
Greek inicriptiom upon it, oppoiite the Circus Maxi- 
musy near the great ftatue of Apollo which was 
brought from Carthage, As to his difpofition, he 
was quick both to refe&t an injury, and to do a fer- 
vice. But his refentment was not in all rei^fts like 
his afFeftion, for he puniihed lightly, and foon forgot 
the offence ; but his attachments and fervices were 
lafting and complete. For the peiibns whom he 
had obliged he ever retained a kind regard, as if^ 
inftead of receiving, they had conferred a favour ; 

and^ 

• It ought to be written Flamninusy and not Flamniut, P0I7- 
lnas» Livy, and all the other hiftorians write it Flaminintts. In* 
deed, the Flaminii were a very different £unily fcpm the Flami- 
ninii. The former were Patricians, the latter Plebeians. Caius 
Flaminius, who was killed in the battle at the lake of ThraTy* 
menasy was of the Plebeian family. Befides, forae manufcripts, 
for inftance the Vulcob. an Anon, and one that Dacier confulted, 
nave it Flaminintis : which would be fuffici^t authority to correft it. 
But that would occafion fome inconvenience, becaufe Plutarch has 
called him Flamjnius in other places, as well as here in his life 1 
and indeed feveral modem writers have done the fame. 
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and, conlidering them as his greateft treafure, he 
was always ready to ^roteft and to promote them* 
Naturally covetous of honour and fame, and not. 
chuling to let others have any fliare in his great and 

r)d aAions, he took more pleafure in thoic whom 
could affift, than in thofe who could give him 
afliftance ; looking upon the former as perfons who 
afforded nx>m for the exerdon of virtue, and the 
latter as his rivals in glory. 

From his youth he was trdned up to the profeflioii 
of arms. For, Rome having then many important 
wars upon her hands, her youth betook themfelves 
bedmes to arms, and had early opportunities to 
qualify themfelves to command. Flaminius ferved 
like the relt, and was firft a legionary * tribune under 
the conful Marcellus, in the war with HannibaL 
Marcellus fell into an ambufcade, and was (lain; 
after which Flaminius Was appointed governor of 
Tarentum, newly retaken, and of the country about 
it. In this commiffion he grew no lefs famous for 
his adminiftration of juftice than for his military 
(kill ', for which reafon he was appointed chief di- 
reftor of the two colonies that were fent to ihe cities 
of Namia and CofFa. 

This mfpired him widi fuch lofty thoughts, that 
overlooking the ordinary previous fteps by which 
young men afcend, I mean the offices of Tribune* 
rraetor, and -ffidile, he aimed direftly at the conful- 
Ihip. Supported by thofe colonifts, he preiented 
himielf as a candidate. But the tribunes Fulvius 
and Manlius oppofed him, infilling that it was a 
ftrange and unheard-of thing, for a man fo young* 
who Was not yet initiated in me firft myfteries of go* 
vemnient, to intrude, in contf^mpt of the laws* 

into 

* He was appointed a Tribune at the age of twenty, in th« 
fbarth year of the hundred and forty-fecond Olympiad. Coafe- 
mencly he Was bom the firft year of the hundred and thirnr-dghth 
olympiad^ which was the year of Rome 526. Livy tells us, ho 
was thixty-thrce years pf age^ when he proclaimed liberty to 
Creccc 
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into the higheft office in the ftatc. The lenate re- 
ferred the affair to the fuffraces of the people ; and 
the people eleded him conlul, thoush he was not 
yet thirty years old, with Sextus ^hus* The lots 
oeing call for the provinces, the war with Philip and 
the Macedonians rell to Flaminius ; and this hap- 
pened very fortunately for the Roman people -, as 
that department required a general who did not 
want to do every thing by force and violence, but 
rather by gcndenefs and perfuafion. For Macedonia 
fiimiflied Philip with a lufficient number of men for 
his wars, but Greece was his principal dependancc 
for a war of any length. She it was that fupplied 
him with money and provifions, with ftrong holds 
and places of retreat, and, in a word, with all the ma- 
terials of war. Sp that if fhe could not be difengaged 
from Philip, the war with him could not be decided 
by a fingle battle. Befides, the Greeks as yet had 
but litde acquaintance with the Romans ; it was now 
firft to be eftabliihed by the intercourfe of bufinels : 
and therefore, they would not jfo foon have erti- 
braced a foreign authority^ inflead of that they had 
been accuftomed to, if the Roman general had not 
been a man of great good-nature, who was more 
ready to avail himfelf ot treaty than of the fword, 
who had a perfuafive manner where he applied, and 
was affable and eafy of acceis when applied to, and 
who had a conflant and invariable regard to juflice. 
But this will better appear from his adions thcm- 
felves. 

Titus finding that Sulpitius and * Publius, his 
predeceflbrs in command, had not entered Macedo- 
nia till late in the feafon, and then did not profecute 
the war with vigour, but fpent their time in Ikir- 
mifhing to gain fome pardcular poft or paTs, or to 
intercept ibme provifions, determined not to aft like 

them. 

^ Poblios Snlpitias Galba was confiil two years before. Pu^ 
lias Villiua Tappulus was confol the year after Sulpitius, and 
next before Flamuiius.. 
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dcm. They had wafted the year of their confulate 
in the enjoyment of their new honours and in the ad- 
miniftranon of domeftic affairs, and towards theclofe 
of die year they rep^red to their province ; by which 
ardiice they got their command continued another 
year, being the firft year in chara&er of conful, and 
die fecond of proconful. But Titus, ambitious to 
diftinfi;uifh his confulfliip by (bme important expedi- 
ticHi, left th^ honours and prerc^adves he had in 
Rome: and having requefted the Senate to permit 
his brother Lucius to command the naval forces, and 
leleded three thoufand men, as yet in fiiU vigour and 
fpirits, * and the glory of the field, from thole troops, 
who under Scipio had fubdued Afdrubal in Spain, 
and Hannibal in Aiiica, he crofled thefea, and got 
fafe into Epirus. There he found Publius encamped 
over agdnft Philip, who had been a long dme de« 
fending the fords of the river Apfus and the ac^oin* 
ing ftraits ; and that Publius had not been able to 
tmSt any dung, by reafon of the natural ftrength o£ 
he place. 

Titus having taken the command of the army, 
and fent Publius home, fet himfelf to confider the 
nature of the coimtry. It's natural fortificadons are 
equal to thofe of Tempe, but it is not like Tcmpe 
in the beauty of the woods and groves, and die 
verdure of valleys and delicious meads. To the 
right and left there is a chain of lofty mountains, be- 
tween which there is a deep and long channel. Down 
this runs the river Apfus, like the Peneus both in it's 
appearance and rapi<^ty. It covers the foot of the 
hills on each fide, fo that there is left only a narrow 
craggy path, cut out clofe by the ftream, which is 
not eafy for an army to pais at any time, and, when 
guarded, is not paflable at all. 

^ There were fome, therefore, who advifed Flami- 
nius to take a compafs through Daflareris along the 
Lycus, which was an eafy paflage. But he was 

afraid 

? «i^¥«( OTofC*^— OJ the tdgioftht Wfafw^ 
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afraid that if he removed too far from the fea, into a 
country that was barren and little cultivated, wKile 
Philip avoided a battle he might come to want provi- 
fions, and be conftrained, like the general before 
him, to retreat to the fea, without cflfedting any 
thing. This determined him to make his way Up 
the mountains fword in hand, and to force a paffagc. 
But Philip's army being poffefled of the heights, 
fliowered down their darts and arrows upon the Ro- 
mans from every quarter. Several fharp contelts 
enfued, in which many were killed and wounded on 
both fides, but none diat were likely to be decifivc. 
In the mean time, fome fhepherds of thofe moun- 
tains came to the conful with the difcovery of a wind- 
ing way, nefflefted by the enemy, by which they 
promifed to bring his army to the top in three days 
at the fartheft. And to confirm the truth of what 
they had faid, they brought Charops the fon o£ Ma- 
cliatas, prince of the Epirots ; who was a friend to 
the Romans, and privately altiiled them out of fear 
of Philip. As Flaminius could confide in him, he 
fcnt away a tribune with four thoufand foot and three 
hundredi horfe. The Ihepherds in bonds led the way. 
In the day-time they lay ftill in the hollows of the 
woods, and in the night they marched ; for the moon • 
was then, at full. . Flaminius having detached this 

Earty, let his main body reft the three days, and only 
ad fome flight flcirmiflies with the enemy to take up 
their attention. But the day that he expefted thofe 
who had taken the circuit, to appear upon the heights, 
he drew out his forces early, both the heavy and 
li^ht armed, and dividing them into three parts^ 
himfelf led the van; marching his men along the 
narroweft path by the fide of the river. The Mace- , 
donians galled him* with their darts; but he main- 
tained the combat notwithftanding the difadvantage 
of ground ; and the other two parties fought with all 
the fpirit of emulation, and clung to the rocks with 
gftomfbing ardour. 

In 
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In the mean time the fun arofe, and a fmoak ap- 
peared at a diftance, not very ftrong, but like the 
mift of the hills. Being on the back of the enemy, 
they did not obfcrVe it, for it came from the troops 
who had reached the top, Amidft the fatigue of the 
engagement the Romans were in doubt whether it 
was a lignal or not, but they inclined to believe it the 
thing- they wifhed. And when they faw it increafe, 
fo as to darken the air, and to mount higher and 
higher, they were well aflured that it came from the 
fires which their friends had lighted. Hereupon they 
fet up loud ihouts, and charging the enemy with 
greater vigour, pulhed them into the moft craggy 
places. The ihouts were re-echoed by thofe behind 
at the top of* the mountain. And now the Mace- 
donians fled with the utmbft precipitation* Yet there 
were not above two thoufand flain, the purfuit being 
impeded by the difficulty of the afcent. The Ro- 
mans, however, pillaged the camp, feized the money 
and 0aves, an4 became abfolute mailers of the pafs. 

They then traverfed all Epirus, but with fuch 
order and difcipline, that, though they were at a 
great diftance. from their ihips and the fea, and had 
not the ufual monthly allowance of corn, or conve- 
nience of markets, yet they Iparcd the country, 
which at the fame time abounded in every thing. 
For Flaminius was informed that Philip, in his pal- 
fage or rather flight thro* Theflaly, had compelled the 
people to quit their habitations and retire to the 
mountains, had burnt the towns, and had giv^n as 

!)lunder to his men what was too heavy or cumbcr- 
bme to be carried off*; and fo had in a manner yielded 
up the country to the Romans. The conlul, there- 
fore, made a point of it to prevail with his men to 
fpare it as their own, to margh through it as land 
already ceded to thern^ 

The event foon Ihewed the benefit of thb good 
order. For as foon as they entered Theflaly, all it's 
cities declared for them ^ and the Greeks within Ther- 

VoL. III. D mopylac 
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mopylae longed for the prote£tion of Flaminius, and 
gave up their hearts to him* The Achaeans re* 
nounced their alliance with Philip^ and by a folemn 
decree refolved to take part with the Romans againft 
him. And though the ^tolians, who at that time 
were ftrongly attached to the Romans, made the 
Opuntians an offer to garrilbn and defend their city» 
they refufed it ; and having fent for Flaminius^ put 
themfelves in his hands. 

It is reported of Pyrrhus, when from an eminence 
he had firft a prolpedk of the difpofirioii of the Ro- 
man army, that he faid, ^^ I fee nothing barbarian- 
** like in the fanks of thefe barbarians." Indeed, all, 
who once faw Flaminius, {jpoke of him in the fame 
terms. They had heard the Macedonians reprefeat 
him as the fierce commander of a hoft of barbari- 
ans, who was come to ruin and deftroy, and to re- 
duce all to flavery : And, when afterwards they met 
a young man of a mild afpedl, who fpoke very good 
Greek, and was a lover of true honour, they were 
extremely taken with him, and excited the kind re- 
gards of their cities to him, as to a general who would 
lead them to liberty. 

After this, Philip feeming inclined to treat, Fla- 
minius came to an * interview with him, and offered 
him peace and friendfhip with Rome, on condition 
that he left the Grecians free, and withdrew his gar- 
rifons from their cities. And as he refufed thofe 
terms, it was obvious even to the partifans of Philip, 
that the Romans were not come to fight againft the 
Greeks, but for Greece againft the Macedonians. 

The reft of Greece acceding voluntarily to the 
confederacy, the conful entered Boeoda, but in a 
peaceable manner, and the chief of the Thebans 
came to meet him. They were inclined to the Ma- 
cedonian intereft on account of Brachyllas, but they 
honoured and refpeded Flaminius, and were willing 

ta 

•. See Polybios, Book the XVIL 
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to prcfcrvc the fnendlhip of both. Flaminius re- 
ceived them with great goodnefs, embraced them, 
and went on (lowly with them, afking various que- 
ftions, and entertaining them with difcourfe, on pur- 
pofe to give his foldiers time to come up. Thus ad- 
vancing inienfibly to the gates of Thebes, he entered 
the city with them. They did not indeed quite relifh 
the thing, but they were afraid to forbid him, as he 
came fo well attended. Then, as if he had been 
no-ways mafter of the town, he endeavoured by per- 
iuafion to brin^ it to declare for the Romans ; King 
Attalus leconding him, and ufing all his rhetoric to 
tbe Thebans. But that prince, it ieems, in his eager- 
nds to ferve Flaminius, exerting himfelf more man 
Ins age could bear, was feized, as he was ipeaking, 
widi a ^ddinels or rheum which made him fwoon 
away. A few days after, his fleet conveyed him into 
Afia, and he died there. As for the Boeotians, they 
took part with the Romans. 

As Philip fent an embafly to Rome, Flaminius 
alfo ient his agents to procure a decree of the fenate 
proion^g his commilfion if the war continued, or 
die impowerin^ him to make peace. For his am- 
Intion made him appn^henfive, that if a fucceflbr 
were ient, he fliould be robbed of all the honour of 
the war. His friends managed matters fo well for 
faim, that Philip failed in his application, and the 
command was continued to Flaminius. Having re- 
ceived the decree, he was greatly elevated in his hopes, 
and marched immediately into Theffaly to carry on 
the war againft Philip. His army confifted of more 
than twenty-fix thoufand men, of whom the JEto- 
lians fumifhed fix thoufand foot and three hundred 
horle. Pliilip's forces were not inferior in number. 
They marched ^ainft each other, and arrived near 
Scotufa, where they propofcd to decide the affair 
with the fword. The vicinity of two fuch armies 
had dot the ufual efied, to ftrike the officers with a 

D a mutual 
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mutual awe j on the contrary, it increafed their cou- 
rage and ardour; the Romans E)eing ambitious to 
conquer the Macedonians, whofe valour and power 
Alexander had rendered fo famous, and the Macedo- 
nians hoping, if they could beat the Romans, whom 
they looked upon as a more refpeftable enemy than 
the Perfians, to raife the glory of Philip above that 
of Alexander. Flaminius, therefore, exhorted his 
men to behave with the greatell courage and gallan- 
try, as they h^ to contend with brave adverfaries ia 
fo glorious a theatre as Greece. On the other fide> 
Philip, in order to addrefs his army, afcended an 
eminence without his camp, which happened to be a 
burying-place, either not knowing it to be fo, or in 
tlie hurry not attending to it. There he began an 
oration fuch as is ufual before a battle ; but die omen 
of a fepulchre fpreading a difmal melancholy among 
the troops, he flopped, and put off the action 'till 
another day. 

Next, morning at day-break, after a rainy nighty 
the clouds tunning into a mift, darkened the plain ; 
and, as the day .came on, a foggy thick air delcend- 
ing from tlie hills, covered all the ground between 
the two camps. Thofe, therefore, that were fent out 
on both fides, to fcize pofts or to make difcoveries, 
foon meeting unawares, engaged at the Cynofcephalae^ 
which are fharp tops of hills ftanding oppofite each 
other, and fo called from their refemblance to the 
heads of dogs. The fuccefs of thefe fkirmifhes was 
various by reafon of the unevennefs of the ground^ 
the fame parties fometimes flying and fometimes pur- 
fuing ; and reinforcements were fent on both fides, 
as they found their men hard prefl and giving way ; 
'till at length, die day clearing up, the aftion 
became general. Philip, who was ia the right wing, 
advanced from the rifing ground with his whole 
phalanx againft the Romans, who could not, even 
the braveit of them, fland tlic fhock of the united 

fhiclds 
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lliiclds and the * projeded fpears. But the Mace- 
donian -f left wing being feparated and interfefted by 
the hills, Flaminius obferving that, and having no 
hopes on the fide where his troops gave way, haftened 
to the other, ^ and there charged the enemy, where on 
accocint of the inequality and roughnefs of the coun- 
try, they could not keep in the clofe form of 21 pha- 
lanx, nor line their ranks to any great depth, but 
were forced to fight man to man, in heavy and un- 
wieldy armour. For the Macedonian phalanx is like 
an animal of enormoUs ftrerigth, while it keeps in 
One body, and preferves its union of locked fhields : 
but when that is broken, each particular folidier lofes 
of his force, as well becaufe of the form of his ar- 
mour, as becaufe the ftrength of each confifts rather 
in his being a part of the whole, than in his fingle 
perfon. When thefe were routed, fome gave chace 
to the fugirives ; others took thofe Macedonians in 
flank who were (till fighting, the flaughter was great, 
and the wing, lately viftorious, foon broken in fuch 
a manner, chat they threw down their arfns and fled. 
There were no lels than eight thoufand flain, and 
about five thoufand were taken prifoners. That 
Philip himfelf efcaped, was chiefly owing to the 
-ffitolitos, who took to plundering the camp, while, 
the Romans were bufied in the purfuit, fo that at 
their return there was nothing left for them. 

This from the firft occafioned quarrels and mutual 
reproaches. But afterwards Flaminius was hurt 
much more fenfibly, when the J -ffitolians afcribed 
the victory to themfelves, and endeavoured to pre- 

D 3 pofie& 

• The pike of the fifth man in file projedled beyond the front.* 
There was, therefore, an amazing ftrength in the phalaax,. while 
it ftood firm. But it h»d its inconveniencies. It could not a£l at 
all except in a level and clear field. Polyb. lib. xvii fub fin. 

t Plutarch makes no mention of the-elephants ; which, accordr 
ing to Livy and Polybius, were very ferviceaWe to Flaminius. 

X Polybius informs us, that the Macedonians in the firft en- 
coomer had the advantage, and beat th^ Romans from the tops o£ 
die mountains they had gained. And he affiunsi, that in all pro- 
bability 



i 
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poflefs ,thc Greeks that the fad was really fo. This ' 

report got fuch ground, that the poets and others, in ^ 

the veites that were compofed and fung on the occa- ^ 

fion, put them before the Romans. The verfes molt ^ 

in vogue were the following : ^ 

Stranger! unwept^ unbonour^dwiib agrave^ ^, 

See thrice ten tboufand bodies of the brave ! '' 

^he fierce yEtolianSy and the Latian power 

Led by FlaminiuSj ruPd the vengeful hour : - 

Emathia^sfcourge beneath whofeftroke they bledy 

Andfwifter than the roe^ the mighty Philip fled. 

Alcaeus wrote this epigram in ridicule of Philip, 

and purpofely mifreprelcnted the number of the flain. 

The epigram was indeed in every body's mouth, but 

Flaminius was much more hurt by it than PUlip : 

for the latter parodied Alcaeus, as follows : 

Stranger^ unleav'd, unhonour'd e'en with bark^ 
See this fad tree^ the gibbet of Alcaeus ! 
Flaminius, who- was ambitious of the praiie of 
Greece, was not a little provoked at this ; and there- 
fore managed every thing afterwards by himfelf, pay- 
ing very little regard to the -ffitolians. They in their 
turn indulged their refentment ; and, when Flami- 
nius had admitted propofals for an accommodation, 
and received an embafly for that purpofe from Philip, 
the iEtolians exclaimed in all the cities of Greece, 
that he fold the peace to the Macedonian, at a time 
when he might have put a final period to the war, 
and have deftroyed that empire which firft enilaved 
the Guccians. Thefe fpeeches, though groundleis, 
greatly perplexed the allies ; but Philip coming in 

Serfon to treat, and fubmitting himfelf and his king- 
om to the difcretion of Flaminius and the Romans, 
removed all fufpicion. 

Thus Flaminius put an end to the war. He rc- 
ftored Philip his kingdom, but obliged him to quit 
all claim to Greece : fie fined him a thoufand talents ; 
took away all his fliips except ten ; and lent Deme* 

, trius, 

bability the Romans would have been put to fligh(;i had they noi;^ 
been fupported by the ^toUan cavalry. 
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trius, one of his {bns, hoilage to Rome. In this 
padficacion, he made a happy ufe of the prefent, 
and wifely provided for the time to come. For 
I-Iannibal the Carthaginian, an inveterate enemy to 
the Romans, and now an exile, being at the * court 
of Antiochus, exhorted him to meet fortune who 
opened her arms to him; and Antiochus himfelf 
feeing his power very confiderable, and that his ex- 
ploits had already gained him the title of the Great, 
b^an now to think of univerfal monarchy, and par- 
ticularly of fetting himfelf againfl the Romans. Had 
not Flaminius, therefore, in his great wifdom fore- 
icen this, and f made peace, Antiochus might have 
joined Philip in the war with Greece, and thofe two 
kings, tjncn the moft powerful in the world, have 
made a common caufe of it ; which would have cal- 
led Rome again to as great conflids and dangers as 
ihe had expenenced in the war with Hannibal. But 
Flaminius, by thus putting an intermediate ijpace of 
peace between the two wars, and finifhing the one 
oefore^thc other began, cut off at once the laft hope 
of Philip, an3 the firft of Antiochus. 

The ten commiffioners now fent by the fenate to 
aflift Flaminius, advifed him to fet the reft of Greece 
free, but to ke?p garrifons in the cities of Corinth, 
Chalcis and Demetrias, to fecure them in cafe of a 
war with Antiochus, But die ^tolians always feverc 
in their accufations, and now more fo than ever, en* 
deavoured to excite a fpirit of infurreftion in the 
cities, calling upon Flaminius to knock off the 
ihackles of Greece j for fo Philip ufed to term thofe 

D 4 cities. 

* This is a miftake. Hannibal did not come to the court of 
Antiochus 'til the year after Flaminius had proclaimed liberty to 
Greece at the Ifthmian games s Cato and Valerius Flaccusy who 
were then confals» having fent an embafly to Carthage tocompLiin 
of him. 

f Pol)bius tells us, Flaminius was induced to conclude a peace 
upon the intelligence he had received, that Antiochus was marching 
towards Greece with a powerful army; and he was afraid Philip 
sight lay hold on that advantage to coi^cinOe the war. 
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cities. They alkcd the Greeks, " If they did not 
** find their chain Very comfortable, now it was more 
** poliftied, though heavier than before ; and if they 
*' did not confider Flaminius as the greatcft of benc- 
*' fa£bors, for unfettering their feet, and binding 
*' them by the jieck." Flaminius, afBifted at thefe 
clamours, begged of the council of deputies, and at 
!aft prevailed with them to deliver thofe cities from 
the garrifons, in order that his favour to the Gre- 
cians might be perfeft and entire. 

They were then celebrating the Ifthmian-games, 
and an innumerable company was feated to fee the 
cxercifes. For Greece now enjoying full peace after 
a length of wars, and big with the expcdtation of 
liberty, had given into thefe feftivities on that occa- 
fion. Silence being commanded by found of trum- 
pet, an herald went forth and made proclamation, 
*' that the Roman fenate, and Titus Quinftius Fla- 
** minius, the ^neral and proconful, having van- 
** quilhed kingrhilip and the Macedonians, took off 
*• dl- impofitions, and withdrew all garrifons from 
** Greece, and reftored liberty and their own laws 
** and privileges to the Corinthians, Locrians, Pho- 
** cians, Euboeans, Achaeans, Phthiftae, Magnefi- 
*' ans, Theflalians, and Perrhaebians." 

At firft the proclamation was not generally or 
diftindly heard, but a confufed murmur ran through 
the theatre ; fome wondering, fome queftionihoj, and 
others calling upon the herald to repeat what he had 
faid. Silence being again commanded, the herald 
raifed his voice, fo as to be heard clearly' by the 
whole aflembly. The ihout which they gave in the 
tranfport of joy, was fo prodigious, that it was 
heara as far as the fea. The jpeople left their feats i 
there was no farther regard paid to the diverfions ; all 
haftened to embrace and to addreis the preferver and 
protedtor of Greece. The hyperbolical accounts 
that have often been given of the efFcdb of lou4 
Ihputs, were verified on thatoccafion. For the crows 

which 
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which then happened to be flying over their heads, 
ieU into the theatre. The breaking of the air feems 
to have been the caufe. For the found of many uni* 
ted voices being violendy ftrong, the parts of the 
air are leparated by it, and a void is len, which af- 
fords the birds no fiipport. Or perhaps the force of 
the found (hikes the birds like an arrow, and kills 
them in an inftant. Or poflTibly a circular modon ii 
caufed in the air, as a whirlpool is produced in the 
iea by the a^tadons of a ftorm. 

If Flamimus, as foon as he faw the ailembly rifen,' 
and the crowd rufhing towards him, had not avoided 
them, and got under covert, he mufl: have been fur- 
rounded, and in all probability fuflPocated, by fuch a 
muldtode. When they had almoft fpent themfelves 
in acclamations about his pavilion, and night was 
now come, they retired 5 and whatever friends or 
fellow-citizens they happened to fee, they embraced 
and carefied again, and then went and concluded the 
evening together in feafting and merriment. There, 
no doubt, redoubling their joy, they began to recol- 
Icft and talk of the Hate of Greece : they obferved, 
** that notwithftanding the many great wars fhe had 
** been engaged in for liberty, fhe had never gained 
** a more lecure or agreeable enjoyment of it, than 
** now when others h;d fought for her j that glorious 
** and important prize now hardly coiting them a 
•' drop of blood, or a tear. That, of human ex- 
" cellencies, valour and prudence were but rarely 
^* met with, but that juftice was ftill more uncom- 
•* mon. That fuch generals as Agefilaus, Lyfonder, 
** Nicias, and Alcibiades, knew how to manage a 
^* war, and to gain vidtorics both by fea and land ; 
•* but they knew not how tq apply their fuccefs to 
** generous and noble purpofes. So that if one ex- 
** ceptedthc battles of Marathon, of Salamis, Pla- 
•* tacae and Thermopylae, and the aftions of Cimon 
** upon the Eurymwion, and near Cyprus ; Greece, 
•* had fought to no other purp9fe but to bring the yoke 

•* upon 
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^ upon herfelf, all the trophies Ihe had ereded were 
^^ monuments of her difhonour, and at h&, her af* 
*' fairs were ruined by the unjuft ambition of her 
** chiefs. But thele ftrangers^ who had fcarce a 
•* fpark of any thing * Grecian left, who fcarce re- 
^^ tained a faint tradition of their ancient defcent 
^^ from us, from whom the leaft inclination, or even 
^ word in our behalf, could not have been expeded; 
** thefc ftrangers f have run the greateft rifks, and 
^^ fubmitted to the greateft labours, to deliver Greece 
^ from her cruel and tyrannic mafters, and to crown 
•* her with liberty again." 

' Thefe were the reneftions the Grecians made, and 
the aftions of Flaminius juflified them, being quite 
agreeable to his proclamation. For he immediately 
difpatched Lentulus into Alia, to iet the Bargyllians 
free, and J Titillius into Thrace, to draw rhilip's 
ganifons out of the towns and adjacent iflands. 
Publius VilUus fet fail in order to treat with Ando- 
chus about the freedom of the Grecians under him* 
And Flaminius himfelf went to Chalcis, and failed 
from thence to Magnefia, where he removed the gar<- 
rifon, and put the government again in the hands of 
the people. 

At Argos, bemg appwntcd dircftor of the Ne- 
mean-games, he fettled the whc^ order of them in 
the woA agreeable manner, and on that occafion 

caufed 

* According to Dionyfias of Halicacnaflus, Rome was flocked 
with inhabitants at firft, chidly fromthofe Grecian colonies which 
had fettled in the fouth of Italy before the time of Romulus. 

f The former tranflator has entirely miftaken the fenfe of this 
paflag?. The Greek runs thus— if roi r^s fuj^s^wf xirXuiotf tu 
'jr9niff <^o/if ro/ tuf *Rx\ctSjt tfaTrerotv x<iAf T«r xcti rv^avfuv f ac v« 
^€fMriT, His tranihtion runs thus, — iras retrieved Greece frem her 
fevereft frejfuresy and ieefefi extremtits^ bos refcuiiher out of the 
bands of infmbing tyramtSf and reinftated her in her former liberties » 
It is fiain he was led into this miftake by mifunderftanding the 
Latin, beyond which language he had no ambition to go. Hi maxi* 
mis ferieulis et iaboribus Graeciam grainbus fohverunt dominis et /y* 
rannisf atfue in lihertatem refiituerunt* 

% Polybios and Livy call him Lucius Sttrtinius. 
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anifed liberty to be proclaimed again b^ the ciyer. 
And as he pafled through the other cities, he ftron^f 
reconunended to them an adherence to law, a ilri& 
coui^ of juftice, and domeilic peace and unanimitjr. 
He healed their divifions; he reftored their exiles. 
In Ihort, he took not more pleafure in the conqueft 
of the Macedonians, than in reconciling the Greeks to 
each other ; and their liberty now appeared the leaft of 
the benefits he had conferred upon tnem. 

It is faid, that when Lycurgus the orator had de- 
livered Xenocrates the philofopher out of the hands 
of the tax-gatherers who were hurrying him to prifon 
for the tax paid by ftrang^rs, and had profecuted 
them for their infolence; Xenocrates afterwards 
meedng the children of Lycurgus, faid to them^ 
^ Children, I have made a noble return to your fa« 
«* thcr for the fervice he did me ^ for all the World 
** praife him for it.'* But the returns which attended 
Flaminius and the Romans, for their beneficence 
to the Greeks, terminated not 'm praifes only, but 
juftly procured them the confidence of all mankindt 
and added gready to their power. For now a va- 
riety of people not orily accepted the governors 
let over them by Rome, but even lent for them, and 
begged to be under their government. And not only 
cides and commonwealths, but kings, when injured 
by other kin^s, had.recourfe to their protection. So 
that, the divme afiiftance too perhaps cooperating, in 
a ftiort time the whole world became fubjedt to thcrti* 
Flaminius alfo valued himfelf moft upon the liberty, 
he had bellowed on Greece. For having dedicated 
fome filver bucklers together with his own fhield,* at 
Delphi, he put upon them the follow infcription : 

Tefpartan twins ^ who tanld the foaming fittiy 
Te friends J ye patrons of each glorious deed^ 
Behold Flaminius^ of Mnea^ Une^ 
Prefents this offering at your awful fhrine. 

r0 
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Te fons of love your generous paths he trody 
And /notched from Greece each little tyrant's rod. 

He offered alfo to Apollo a golden . crown, with 
thefc verfes infcribed on it : 

See grateful Titus homage pay 

To thee^ the glorious god of day ; 

See him with gold thy loch adorn^ 

Thy locks which Jhed tF amhrqfial mom. 
O grant him fame and every gift divine j 
Who led the warriors of jEneas^ line. 

The Grecians have had the noble gift of liberty 
twice conferred upon them in the city of Corinth : 
by Flaminius then, and by Nero in our times. It was 
granted both times during the celebration of the 
Ifbnian games. Flaminius had it proclaimed by 
an herald -, but Nero himfelf declared the Grecians 
free and at liberty to be governed by their own Laws, 
in an oration which he made from the roftrum in the 
public affembly. This happened long after. * 

Flaminius next undertook a very juft and honour- 
able war againfl Nabis, the wicked and abandoned 
tyrant of Lacedaemon •, but in this cafe he difap- 
pointed the hopes of Greece. For, though he might 
have taken him prifoner, he would not ; but ftruck 
up a league with him, and left Sparta unworthily 
in bondage ! whether it* was that he feared, if the war 
was drawn out to any length, a f fucceffor would be 

fent 

• Two hundred and fixty-three years. 

-f- Livy touches upon this reafon ; but at the fame time he men« 
tions others more to the honour 'of this great man. Winter was 
now coming on, and the fiege of Sparta might have iafted a confi- 
derable time. The enemy*s country was fo exhaufted, that it 
could not fupply him with provifions, and it was diiHcult to get 
convoys from any other quarter. Belides, Villius was returned 
from the court of Antiochus, and brought advice that the peace 

with 
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ient him from Rome, who wjould rob him of the glo- 
ry of it •, or whether in his paflion for fame he was 
jealous of the reputation of Philopoemen : a man 
who on all occafions had diftinguifhed himfelf among 
the Greeks, and in that war particularly had given 
wonderful proofs both of courage and conduct ; in- 
fbmujrh that the Achaeans gloried in him as much as 
in Flaminius, and paid him the fame reipeft in their 
theatres. This greatly hurt flaminius ; he could 
not bear that an Arcadian, who had only commanded 
in fome inconfiderable wars upon the confines of his 
own country, Ihould be held in equal admiration 
with a Roman conful^ who had fought for all Greece* 
Flaminius, however^ did not want apologies for his 
condud : for he faid, " he put an end to the war, 
♦' becaufe he faw he could not deftroy the tyrant 
** without involving all the Spart^s in the mean time 
** in great calamities." 

The Achaeans decreed Flaminius many honours, 
but none feemed equal to his fcrvices, unlefs it were 
one prefent, which pleafed him above all the reft. It 
was this : the Romans who had the misfortune to be 
taken prifoners in the war with Hannibal, were fold 
for flaves, and dilperled in various places. Twelve 
hundred of them were now in Greece. That fad 
reverfe of fortune made them always unhappy, but 
now (as might be expefted) they were ftill more fo^ 
when they met their fons, their brothers, or their 
acquaintance, and faw them free while they were 
flaves, and conquerors while they were captives. 
Flaminius did not pretend to take them from their 
mafters, though his heart fympathized with their 
diftrefs. But the Achaeans redeemed them at ,the 
rate of five Minae a man, and having coUeded them 

to- 

with that prince wzs not to be depended upon. In faA» he had 
already entered Europe with a fleet and army more numerous than 
before. And what forces had they to oppofe him, in cafe of a 
mptare, if Flaminius continued to employ his in the fiege of 
Sparta ? Ljv. xxxiv. 33, 34, 
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together^ made Flaminius a prelcnt of them, juft as 
he was going on board ; lo that he fet fail with great 
fatisfa&ion, having, found a glorious recompence for 
his glorious fervices, a return fuitable to a man of 
fbch humane fentiments and fuch a lover of his 
country. This indeed made the moft illullrious 
part or hb triumph. For thefc poor men got their 
heads fhaved, and wore the cap of liberty, as the 
cuftom of (laves is upon their manumiflion, and in 
this habit they followed the chariot of Flaminius. 
But to add to the fplendor of the fhow, there were 
the Grecian helmets, the Macedonian targets and 
fpears, and the other Ipoils carried in great pomp 
before him. And the quantity of money was not 
fmall 's for, as Ifanus relates it, there were carried 
in this triumph three thoufand fcven hundred and 
thirteen pounds of unwrought gold,/ forty-threc 
thoufand two hundred and feventy of filver, fourteen 
thoufand five hundred and fourteen pieces of coined 
gold called Philippics ; befides which, Philip owed a 
thoufand talents. But the Romans were afterwards 
prevsdled upon, chiefly by the mediation of Flami- 
nius, to rem^t this debt ; Philip was declared their 
ally, and his fon, who had been with them as an ho- 
ftage, fent home. 

After this, Antiochus pafled over into Greece 
with a great fleet and a powerful army, and folicited 
the ftates to join him. The JEtolians, who had been 
a long time ill aflTeAed to the Romans, took his part, 
and wggefl:ed this pretence for the war, that he came 
to bring the Grecians libetty. The Grecians had no 
want of it, for they were free already ; but, as he 
had no better caufe to aflign, they inftrufted him ta 
cover his attempt with that fplendid pretext. 

The Romans, fearing, on this account, a revolt 
in Greece, as well as the ftrength of Antiochus, fent 
the conful Manius Acilius to command in the war^ 
but appointed * Flaminius his lieutenant, for the 

fake 

4 

* According to Livy, It was not Titus^ but Lucius QuinAIus 
who was appointed lieutciuuit to Glabrio. 
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fake of his influence in Greece.. His appearance 
there immediately confirmed fuch as were yet friends, 
in their fidelity, and prevented thofc who were wa- 
vering from an entire defection. This was efie6ted 
by therefpeA they bore him; for it operated like a 
potent remedy at the beginning of a cUieafe. There 
were afew, indeed, fo entirely gained and corrupted 
by the .£toIians, that his intereft did not prevail with 
them; yet even .thefe, though he was much exafpe- 
rated ^ainft them at prefent, he faved after the bat- 
tle. For Antiochus, being defeated at Thermopylae, 
and forced to fly, immediately embarked for Afia* 
Upon this, the conful Manius went againft fome of 
the iEtolians, and befieged their towns, abandoning 
others to Philip. Thus great ravages were committed 
by the Macedonians among the Dolopians and Mag- 
nefians on one hand, and among the Athamaniaris and 
Aperantians on the other; and Manius himlelf, ha- 
ving facked the city of Heraclea, befieged Naupac- 
tus, then in the hands of the ^tolians. But Fla- 
minius, being touched with compaflion for Greece, 
went from Peloponnefus to the conful by water. He 
began with remonftrating, that the confiil, though 
he had won the victory himfelf, fufiered Philip to 
reap the fruits of it ; and that while, to gratify his 
refentment, he Ipent his time about one town, the 
Macedonians were fubduing whole provinces and 
kii^oms. The befieged happened to fee Flaminius, 
called to him fix>m the walls, ftrctched out their 
hands, and begged his interpofition. He gave them 
no anfwer, but turned round and wept, and then im- 
mediately withdrew. Afterwards, however, he dif- 
courfed with Manius lb efledtually, that he appeafed 
his anger, and procured the -ffitolians a truce, and 
time to lend depudes to Rome, to peudon for fa- 
vourable terms. 

But he had much greater difficulties to combat, 
when he applied to Manius in behalf of the Chalci- 
dians. The conful was higlily incenfed at them, on 
account of the marriage which Andochus celebrated 

among 
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among them, even after the war was begun; a mar- 
riage every way unfuitable as well as unfcdbnable 5 
for he was far advanced in years, and the bride very- 
young. The perfon he thus fell in love with was* 
daughter to Cleoptolemus, and a virgin of incompa- 
rable beauty. This match brought the Chalcidians 
entirely into the king's intereft, and they fufFered him 
to make ufe of their city as * a place of arms. After 
the battle he fled with great precipitation to Chalcis, 
and taking with him his young wife, his treafures and 
his friends, failed from thence to Afia. And now 
Manius in his indignation marching direftly againft 
Chalcis, Flsyninius followed, and endeavoured to 
appeafe his refentment. At lafl: he fucceeded, by 
his afliduities with ';him and the moft refpedtablc 
Romans who were likely to have an influence upon 
himi. The Chalcidians, thus faved from deftruftion, 
confecrated the moft beautiful and the nobleft of 
their public edifices to Titus Flaminius ; and fuch 
infcriptions as thefe are to be feen upon them to this 
day: " The people dedicate this Gymnafium to 
** Titus and Hercules : the people confecratc the 
^ Delphinium -to Titus and Apollo/* Nay, what is 
more, even in our days a prieft of Titus is formally 
eleftcd and declared; and on occafions of facrifice to 
him, when the libations are over, they fing an hymn, 
the greateft part of which, for the length of it, I 
omit, and only give the conclufion : 

IViile Rome's prote^ing power we prove^ 
Her faith adore^ her virtues love. 
Still J as our grains to heaven afpire^ 
Let Rome and Titus wake the lyre! 
To thefe our grateful altars blaze^ 
And our long Paans pour immortal praife. 

The reft of the Grecians conferred upon him all 
due honours ; and what realized thofe honours, and 

added 
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added to thdr luftre, was the eictraordinary a0e€bipn 
of the people, which he had gained by his lenity and 
nxxleration. For if he happened to be at variance with 
any one, ypon account ot bufinels, or about a point of 
hcmour, as, for inftance, w^th Philopoemen, and with 
Diophanes general of the Achaeans, he never gavQ 
into malignity, or carried his refentment into a£tion, 
but let it expire in words, in fuch expoftulations 4$ 
the freedom of public debates may teem to juftify. 
Indeed, no man ever found him vindi&ive, but he 
often ^(covered a hailinels and pallionate turn. Set- 
ting this afide, he was the molt agreeable man in the 
world, and a pleafantry mixed with flrong ienfe dif* 
pnguiihcd his converladon. Thus, to divert the 
Aoaeans from their purpole of conquering the ifland 
of Zacynthus, he told them, ^^ It was as dangerous 
** for tnem to put their heads out of Peloponnefus, 
" as it was for the tortoife to trufl his out of hi$ 
« Ihdl." In the firft conference which Philip and 
he had about peace, Philip taking occalion to fay, 
•* Titus, you come with a numerous retinue, whcre- 
•' as I come quite alone:" Flaminius anfwered, 
" No wonder if you come alone, for you have killed 
" all your friends and reladons." Dinocrates the 
Meflenian being in company at Rome, drank 'till he 
was intoxicated, and then put on a woman's habit, 
and danced in that difguiie. Next day, he applied* 
to Flaminius, and begged his afliftance in a delign 
which he had conceived, to withdraw Meflene from 
the Achaean league. Flaminius anfwered, ** I will 
•* confider of it 5 but I am furprifed that vou, who 
^ conceive fuch great defigns, can ling and daitce at 
■* a carouial." And when the ambaffadors of Anti- 
ochus reprelented to the Achaeans, how numerous the 
Jung's forces wore, and, to make them appear ftill 
more fo, reckoned them up by all their different 
names ; '♦ I fupped once," laid Flaminius, «^ with a 
** friend ; and upon my complaining of the great 
** number of diflies, and cxpreffing my wonder how 
Vol.. IJL E "he 
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" he could furnifli his table with fuch a vaft variety, 
*' Be not uneafy about that, faid my friend, for it 
" is all hog*s flelh, and the difference is only in the 
" dreffing and the fauce. In like manner, I fay to you, 
*' my Achaean friend, be not aftonifhed at the number 
" of Antiochus's forces, at thefe Pikenien, thefeHal- 
** berdiers and Cuirafliers ; for they arc all Syrians, 
•* only diftinguilhed by the trifling arms they bear.** 

After thefe great anions in Greece, and the con- 
clufion of the war with Antiochus, Flaminius was 
created cenfor. • This is the chief dignity in the ftate, 
and the crown, as it were, of all it's honours. He 
had for collegue the fon of Marcellus, who had been 
five times conful. They expelled four fenators who 
were men of no great note : and they admitted as 
citizens all wha offered, provided that their parents 
were free. But they were forced to this by Tcrentius 
Culeo, a tribune of the people, who, in oppolidon 
to the nobility, procured fuch orders' from the com- 
mons. Two of the grcateft and mod powerful men 
of thofe times, Scipio Africanus and Marcus Cato, 
Were then at variance with each other. Flaminius 
appointed the former of thefe prefident of the fenate, 
as the firft and bell man in the commonwealth ; and 
with the latter he entirely broke, on the following 
unhappy occafion. Titus had a brother named Lu- 
cius Quinftius Flaminius, unlike him in all refpefts, 
but quite abandoned in his pleafures, and regardlefs 
of decorum. This Lucius had a favourite boy whom 
he carried with him, even when he commanded ar- 
mies and governed provinces. One day, as they 
were drinking, the boy, making his court to Lucius, 
faid, " I love you fo tenderly, that preferring your 
" fatisfaftion to my own, I left afhow of Gladiators, 
" to come to you, though I have never fecn a man 
'* killed." Lucius, delighted with the flattery, made 
anfwer, " If that be all, you need not be in the Icafl 
*' uneafy, for I Ihall foon fatisfy your longing." He 
immediately ordered a convidt to be brought from 

the 
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the piiibn, and havinjo; lent for one of his li<5horSy 
commanded him to ftr^e off the man's head, in the 
room where they were caroufing. Valerius Antias 
writes, that this was done to gratify a miftrefs. And 
Livy relates, fromCato's writings, that a Gaulifh 
deletter being at the door with nis wife and chil- 
dren, Lucius took him into the banqueting-room, 
and killed him with his own hand ; but it is probable, 
that Cato faid this, to aggravate the. charge. For 
that the peribn killed was. not a delerter, but a pri- 
Ibfier, ami a condemned one too, appears from many 
writers, and particularly from Cicero, in his treatile 
on okl ag^, where he introduces Cato himfelf giving 
that account of the matter. 

Upon this account, Cato, when he was cenlbr, 
and let himfelf to remove all ol;>noxious perfons from 
the fenate, expelled Lucius, though he was of con- 
fular dignity. His brother thought this proceeding 
refleded difhonour upon himfelf; and they both 
went into the ailembly in the form of fuppliants, 
and befbught the people with tears, that Cato might 
be obliged to ailign his reafon for fixing fuch a mark 
of difgrace upon lo illuftrious a family. The requeft 
sqppeared reafonable. Cato without die leaft hefita- 
tion came out, and ftanding up with his collegue, 
interrogated Titus, whether he knew any thing of 
that feaft. Titus anfwering' in the negative. Cato 
idated the affair, and called upon Lucius to declare 
upon oath, whether it was not true. As Lucius 
made no reply, the people determined the note of 
infamy to bejufl, and conduced Cato home with 
great honour, from the tribunal. 

Titus, gready concerned at his brother's misfor- 
tune, les^ed with the inveterate enemies of Cato, 
and gaining a majority in the fcnate, quafhed and 
annulled aS the contradbs, leafes and bargains which 
Cato had made, relating to the public revenues \ and 
ftirred up many and violent profecutions againft him. 
But I know not whether he aded^ell, or agreeably 

£ ^ to 
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to good policy, in thus becoming a mortal enemy 
to a man who had only done what became a lawful 
rtiagiftfate and good citizen, for the fake of one wh« 
was a relation indeed, but an unworthy one, and who 
had met with the punifliment he deferved. Some time 
viftcTy however, the people being afiembledm the the- 
atre to fee the (hows, and the fenate feated, according 
tocuftom, in the moft honourable place, Lucius was 
obferved to go in an humble and dgeded manner^ 
and (it down upon one of the loweft benches. The 
people could not bear to fee this, but called out to 
him to go up higher, and ceafed not 'till he went to 
the ccHUular bendi, who made room for him. 

The native ambition of Flaminius was ^plauded, 
while it found fuflicient matter to employ ittelf upon 
in the wars we have given account of. And his fer- 
ving in the army as a tribune, after he had been am- 
ful, was regarded with a favoufable eye, though no 
one required it of hiiA. But when he was arrived at 
an' age that cxcufed him from all employments, he 
Was blamed for indulging a violent paflion for fame, 
and a youthful impetuofity in that inaftive feafon of 
life. To fome cxcefs of this kind feems to have been 
owing his behaviour with refoeft to * Hannibal, at 
which the world was much oftended. For Hannibal 
having fled his country, took refuse firft at the court 
of Antiochus. But Antiochus^ after he had loft the 
battle in Phrygia, gladly accepting conditions of 
peace, HannibS was again forced to flyj and, af- 
ter wandering through many countries, at length 
fettled in Bitiiynia, and put himfclf under the pro- 

teftion 

* Flaminias waa no more than forty fonr years of age» when 
he went ainbailador to Prufias. It was not therefore an unfea- 
fonable defire of a public charader, or extravagvit paflion for fame, 
which was blamed in him on this occafion, but an unworthy per* 
fecution of a great, though unfortunate man. We are inchncd 
however to think/ that he had fecret inarudionsfrom the fenate 
for what he did : for it is not probable that a man of his mild and 
humane difpoHtion would chute to hunt down an old unhappy war- 
rior : and Piitcarch confirms this opinion afterwards. 
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fc&im of Plriifias. The Romans knew chb perfefUy 
vdU but thejr. took no notice of it, confidering him 
QOir as a man enfeebled by age, and overdirown by^ 
foftuiie. But Flaminius, being lent by the fenate 
upoQ an embaflV to Prufias about other matters, and 
fixing Hannibal at his court, could not endure that 
ic Ihould be fufiered to live. And though Prufias 
ufed much infeerceflion and intreaty in bdialf of a 
BUD who came to him as a fuppliant, and lived wit}\ 
Urn under the fandion of hoTpitality, he could not 
ffcwmL 

It feems there was an ancient orade, which thus 
'prophdied conceminfi; the end of Hannibal, 
Lily fan tartbfiM bidt the bams af HamUbal. 
He t&refore, thought of nothing but ending his 
days at Carthage, and being buried in Xibya* But 
k J^itfaynia there is a landy place near the.fea, which 
has a imall villa^ in it called libviTa. In this neigh- 
bomliood Hanmbal lived. But having always been 
apprized of the timidity of Prufias, and difmifting 
him on that account, and dreading withal the attempts 
of the Romans, he had fome time before ordered fe- 
ven fubterraneous paflages to be dug under his houfe ; 
whidi wete continufed a great way under ground, 
and teroiinated in feveral different places, but were 
all undifcemihle without As foon as he was in^ 
fom^d of the orders which Flaminius had given, he 
attempted to make his efcape by thofe paifages ; but 
finding the king's guards at the outlets, he refblved 
to killhimielf. Some fay, he wound his cloak about 
his neck^ and ordered his leryant to put his knees 
upon his back, and pull with all his force, and not 
to leave twifting 'till he had quite ftrangled him» 
Others tell us, that, like Themillocles and Midas, he 
drank bull's blood. But Livy writes, that, havinjg poi- 
iixi in readinefs, he mixed it tor a draught ; and taking 
the cup in his hand, *♦ L*et us deliver the Romans,** 
laid he, " from their cares and anxieties, fince tliey • 
,** think it too tedious and dangerous to wait for the 
^' E 3 !^ death 
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" death of a poor hated old man. Yet Iball not 
*' Titus g^n a conqueft worth envying, or fuitabie 

I*' to the generous proceedings of his anceftors, who 
** fent to caution ryrrhus, though a vi&orius cnc- 

'*' my, againft the poifon that was prepared for 
« him." 

Thus Hannibal is faid to have died. When the 
news was brought to the fenate, many in that auguil: 
body were highly difpleafed. Flaminius appeared 
too officious and cruel in his precautions, to procure 
the death of Hannibal now tamed by his misfortunes^ 
like a bird that through age had loft it's tail and fea- 
thers, and fufFered to live {g. And as he had no 
orders to put liim to death, it was plain that he did 
it out of a paflion for fame, and to be mentioned in 
after-times as the deftroyer of Hannibal.* On this 
'occafion they recollefted and admired more than 

, ever, the humane and generous behaviour of Scipio 
Africanus ; ifor when he had vanquiflied Hannibal in 
Africa, at a time when he was extremely formidably 
and deemed invincible, he neither infifted on his ba- 
niihment, nor demanded him of his fellow-cidzens : 
but, as he had embraced him at the conference which 
he had with him before the batde j fo, after it, when 
he fetded the conditions of peace, he offered not the 
leaft affront or infult to his misfortunes. 

It is reported that they met again at Ephefus, and 
Hannibal, as they walked together, taking the upper 
hand, Africanus fufFered it, and walked on without 
the leaft concern. Afterwards they tcU into convcr- 
fation about great generals, and Hannibal aflerted 
that Alexander was the greateft general the world had 
ever fcen, that Pyrrhus was the fecond, and himielf 
the third. Scipio fnroled at this, and faid, " But 

** what 

* If this was really the motive of Flaminius, and nothing of a 

. political tendency entered into this daftardly deftruf^on cki that 

greit gereral, it would hardly be poflible for all the virtues, all the 

criamphs of the Romans, to x^eem hixn from the in&my of fo bafe 

an a^on. 
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*i what rank would you have placed yourfelf in, if 
** I had not conquered you ?" O ! Scipio,*' faid he, 
" then I would not have placed mylelf the third, 
« but the firft." 

The generality admiring this moderation of Scipio, 
found the greater fault with Flaminius for taking the 
fpoils of an enemy whom another man had flain. 
There were fome indeed, who applauded the thing, 
and obferved, " That while Hannibal lived, they 
** muft have looked upon him as a fire, which wan- 
.** ted only to be blown into a flame. That, when 
** he was in the vigour of his age, it was not his bo- 
" dily ftrength or his right hand which was fo dread- 
** ful to the Romans, but his capacity and cxpe- 
*' rience, to^edier with his innate rancour and ha- 
*' trcd to their name. And that thefe are not altered 
** by age j for the native difpofition ftill overrules 
** the manners ; whereas fortune, far from remain- 
" ing the fame, changes continually, and by new 
" hopes invites thofe to new enterprizes who were 
*' ever at war with us in their hearts." And the fub- 
fcquent events contributed ftill more to the juftifica- 
rion of Flaminius. For, in the firft place, Ariftoni- 
cus, the fon of a harper's daughter, on the ftrength 
of his being reputed the natural fon of Eumenes, fil- 
led all Afia with tumult and rebellion : and in the 
next place, Mithridates, after fuch ftrokes as he had 
met with from Sylla and Fimbria, and fo terrible a 
deftrudion among his troops and officers, rofe up 
ftronger than ever againft Lucullus, both by fea and 
land. Indeed, Hannibal was never brought fo low 
as Caius Marius had been. For Hannibal enjoyed 
the friendfliip of a king, from whom he received li- 
beral fupplies, and with whofe officers, both in the 
navy ^d army, he, had important connexions ; 
whereas Marius was a wanderer in Africa, and for- 
ced to beg his bread. But the Romans, who had 
laughed at hfis fall, foon after bled, in their own 
ftreets, under his rods and axes, and proftrated 
E 4 themfelves 
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tbemfelves before him. So true it is, that there is 
nothing either great or litde at this moment, >Yhich is 
lure to hold fo m the days to come ; and that the 
changes we have to experience, only determine widi 
our lives. For this reafon, fome teQ us, that Fla- 
minius did not do this of himfelf, but that he was 
joined in commiilion with Lucius Scipio, and that 
the folc purpofe of their embafly, was to procure. 
the death of Hannibal. As we have no account af« 
ter tMs, of any political or military aft of Flamimus» 
and only know that he died in his bed, it is^ dnK to 
tome to the companion. 



Ft 
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pLAMtMius and Philopokmbn 
compared. 

IF we confider die exteniive benefits which Gnsece 
received from FlaminiuS) we fhall find that nd^ 
ther Philopoemen, nor other Grecians more illuibious 
than Philopoemen, will ftand the comparifon widi 
him. For the Greeks always fought agmft Greeks % 
but Flaminius, who was not of Greece, fought for 
that country. And at a time when Philopoemen, un*^ 
able to defend his feUow-cidzens who were en^iged 
in a dangerous war, palled over into Crete, Flaminius 
having vanquifhed Philip in the heart of Greece, let 
cities and whole nations free. If we examine into 
their battles, it will appear, that Philopoemen, while 
he conunanded die Achaean forces, killed more 
Greeks, than Flaminius, in aflerting the Grecian 
caufe, killed Macedonians. 

As to their failings, ambition was the fault of 
Flaminius, and obitinacy that of PMlopoemen. The 
former was pafTionate, and the latter implacable. Fla^ 
minius left Philip in his royal dignity, and pardoned 
the ^tolians : whereas Philopoemen, in his refent- 
ment againft his country, robbed her of fcveral of 
her dependencies. Befides ; Flaminius was always a 
firm niend to thofe whom he had once lerved; 
but Philopoemen was cv?r ready to dcftroy the merit 

of 
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of his former kindnelTes, only to indulge his anger. 
For he had been a great benefactor to the Lacedaemo- 
nians ; yet afterwards he demoliflied their walls, and 
ravaged their country -, and in the end entirely changed 
and overturned their conftiturion. Nay, he feems 
to have facrificed his life to his paifion and pcrverfe- 
nefs, by too haftily and unfeafonably invading Mef- 
fenia ; mftead of taking, like Flaminius, every pre- 
caution for his own fecurity and that of his troops. 

ButPhilopoemen's military knowledge and experi- 
ence was perfeded by his many wars and vi(£tories. 
And, whereas Flaminius decided his difpute with 
Philip in two engagements ; Philopoemen, by con- 
quering in an incredible number or battles, left for- 
tune no room to queflion his (kill. 

Flaminius, moreover, availed himfelf of the power , 
of a great add flourilhing commonwealth, and railed 
himfeUf by it's ftrength; but Philopoemen diftin- 
guiihed himfelf at a time when his country was upon 
the decline. So that the fuccefs of the one is to be 
afcribed folely to himfelf, and that of the other to all 
the Romans. The one had good troops to com- 
mand ; and the other made thofe fo which he com- 
manded. And though the great actions of Philo- 
poemen, being performed againft Grecians, do not 
prove him a fortunate man, yet they prove him a 
brave man. For, where all other things are equal, 
great fuccefs muft be owing to fuperior excellence. 
He had to do with two of the molt warlike nations 
among the Greeks, the Cretans who were the moft 
artful, and the Lacedaemonians who were the moft 
valiant ; and yet he mattered the former by policy, 
and the latter by courage. Add to this, that Fla- 
minius had his men ready armed and difciplined to his 
hand, whereas Philopoemen had the armour of ihis 
to alter, and to new-model their difcipline. So that 
the things which contribute moft to viftory, were 
the invention of the one, while the other only prac- 
tifed what was already in ufe. Accordingly Philo- 

poemen's 
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|>oecnen's perfonal exploits were many and great ; but 
^we find nothing of that kind remarkable in Flami'^ 
fiius. On the contrary, a certain ^toiian, faid, by 
way of nailery, " Whilft * I ran, with my drawn 
^ iword, to charge the Macedonians^ who ftood firm 
«« and continued fighting, Titus was flanding ftill» 
^ with his hands liirod up towards heaven,, and pray* 
ing. 

It is true, all the a6ts of Flaminius were glorioxis, 
while he was general, and during his lieutenancy too^ 
but PhUopoemen fhewed himfeff no lefs ferviceable 
and a&ive among the Achaeans, when in a private 
capacity, than when he had the command. For, 
when conmiander in chief, he drove Nabis out of 
the dty of Meflene, and reftored the inhabitants to 
their liberty j but he was only in a private ftation, 
when he (hut the gates of Sparta againft the general 
Diophanes, and againft Flammius, and by that means 
faved the Lacedaemonians. Indeed, nature had given 
him fuch talents for command, that he knew, not 
only how to govern according to the laws, but how 
to govern the laws themfelves, when the public good 
required it; not waiting for the formality of the 
people's appointing him, but rather employing them* 
when the occafion demanded it. For he was per- 
fuaded, that, not he whom the people eleft, but he 
who thinks beft for the people is the true general. 

There was undoubtedly fomething great and ge- 
nerous in the clemency and humanity of Flaminius 
towards the Grecians; but there was fomething ftill 
greater and more generous in the rcfolution which 
Philopoemen fliewed in maintaining the liberties of 
Greece againft the Romans. For it i^ a much eafier 
matter to be liberal to the weak, than to oppofe, and 
to fupport a diipute with the ftrong. Since, there- 
fore, 

* The former tranflator makes the ^tolian tuy this of Philo- 
poemen; but the ori^nal will not bear it. In that cafe, the 
Greek, inftcad of oif •rt avroc, ju t. a. would have run, ccV irt 
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ibre» after all our enquiry into the charaAers of diefe 
fwo ^eat men, the fuperiority is not obvious, per* 
baps we £hall not greatly err, if we give the Gredaii 
At palm of genenilfhip and military (kill, and the 
Roman that of juftice and humanity* 
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SOME hiftorians write) that Phaeton was die 
firft king after the deluge who reigned over the 
Thefprotians and M oloiEans, and that be was one of 
thofe who came with Pela%iis into Epirus. Others 
fsfj that Deucalion and P^ha, after they had built 
die * temple of Dodona, fetded among the Molo(^ 
fians. In after-dmes f Neoptolemus, the fon of' 
Achilles, taking his people with him, poflefled 
bimfelf of the country, and left a fucceflion of 
kings after him, called Pyrrhidac ; for in his infancy 
he was called Pyrrhus ; and he gave that Name to 
one of Iiis legitimate fons whom he had by Lanafik 
the daughter of Cleodes fon of Hyllus. From that 
dme AchiUes had divine honours in Epirus, being 
ftiled there Afpetas (i, e. die InimiuUe) After 
thcfe firft kings thofe that followed, became intirely 
barbarous, and both their power and their aAions 
funk into the utmoft obfcunty. if Tharrytas is the 
firft whom hiftory mendons as remarkable for pdilh«- 

ing 

"* Ptobably it was only a dntidical kind of templ& 
•f Between Denadion*i flood and the times of Neoptolemas^ 
Acre was a fpaceof about three hundred and forty years. 

X Joftin does not afcribe the civilizing of the MoIofEans to 
Tharrytas, but to Arybas the fon of Alcetas I. who had himfdf 
been poiiihcd and humanized by his education at Athens. 
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ing and improving his cities with Grecian cuftoms, 
with letters and good laws. Alcet^ was the fon of 
Tharrytas, Arybas of Alcetas ; and of Arybas and 
Troias his queen was bom ^acides. He married 
Phtl^a^ the daughter of Menon the Theflalian^ who 
acquired great reputation in the Lamian war, and, next 
to Leofthenes, was the moft confiderable of the confe- 
derates. By Phthia ^acides had two daughters named 
Deidamia and Troias, and a fon named ryrrhus. 

But the Moloflians, rifing againft ^addes, depo- 
fed him^ and brought in the fons of * Neoptolemus. 
On this occafion tne friends of ^acides were taken 
and flain : only Androclides and Angelus efcaped 
with his infant fon, though he was much fought aner 
by his enemies ; and carried him off with his nurfea 
and a few necelTary attendants. This train rendered 
theit flight difficult and flow, fo that they were fooh 
overtaken. In this extremity they put the child in 
the hands of Androclebn, Hippias and Neander, 
three adive young men whom they could depend 
upon, and ordered them to make the befl: of their 
way to Megarae, a town in Macedonia ; while they 
themfelves, pardy by intreaty, and partly by force, 
ftopt the courfe of the purfuers *till evening ; when, 
having with much difliculty got clear of them, they 
hafliened to join thofe who carried the young prince. 
At fun-fet they thought themfelves near the Uimmit 
of their hopes, but they met with a fudden difap- 
pointment. When they came to the river that runs 
by the town, it looked rough and dreadful ^ and 
upon trial, they found it abfoTutely unfordable. For 
the current, bein^ fwcUed with the late rains, was 
very high and boiflierous, and darknefs added to the 
horror. They now defpaired of getting the child 
and his nurfes over, without fome other afliftance \ 
when perceiving fome of the inhabitants of the place 
on the other fide, they begged of them to aflift their 
paflTage, and held up Pyrrhus towards them. But 

though 

* This Neoptolemus was the Brother of Arybas. 
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though they called out loud and intreated eameftly, 
the ftream ran fo rapid and made fuch a roaring that 
they could not be heard. Some time was fpent, 
whUe they were crying out on one fide, and liftening 
to no purpofe on the other. At laft one of Pyrrhus's 
company thought of peeling off a piece of oaJc-bark, 
and c^ expreifing upon it, with the ton^e of a 
buckk, the neceindes and fortunes of the child. Ac- 
cordingly, he put this in execution, and having 
rolled the piece of bark about a (lone, which was 
made ufe oi to give force to the motion, he threw it 
to the other fide. Some fay, he bound it faft to a 
javelin, and darted it over. When the people on the 
other fide had read it, and faw there was not a mo- 
ment to lofe, they cut down trees, and made a raft 
of them, and crofled the river upon it. It happened 
that the firft man who reached the bank, was named 
Achilles. He took Pyrrhus in his arms, and convey.- 
cd him over, while his companions performed the 
fame fcrvicc for his followers. 

Pyrrhus and his train, having thus got fafe over, 
and efcaped the purfuers, continued their route, *till . 
they arrived at the court of Glaucias king of lUyria* 
They found the kmg fitting in his palace with * the 
queen his confort, and laid the child at his feet in 
the pofture of a fuppliant. The king, who flood in 
fear of Caflander, the enemy of ^acides, remained 
a long time filent, confidering what part he (hould 
aft. While Pyrrhus, of his own accord creeping 
clofer to him, took hold of his robe, and raifing 
himfelf up to his knees, by this aftion firft excited 
a fniile, and afterwards compaflion ; for he thought 
he faw a petitioner before him begging his proteftion 
with tears. Some fay, it was not Glaucias, but the 
altar of the domeftic gods which he approached, and 
that he raifed himfelf by embracing it •, from which it 

appeared 

• Juftin calls this princefs Beroa, and fays (he was of the fa- 
mily of the JEsLCidae : which mud have been the reafon of their 
ieekitig refuge for Pyrrhus in that court. 
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appeared to Glaucias that heaven interefted itfelf in 
the infant's favour. For this reaibn he put him im-> 
mediately in the hands of the queen, and ordered her 
to bring him up with his own children. His enemies 
deman£ng him foon after, and Caflander ofiering two 
hundred ^ents to have him delivered up, Glaucias 
refufed to do it; and when he came to be twelve 
years old, conducted him into Ejpirus at the head of 
an army, s^id placed him upon the throne. 

Pyrrhus had an air of m^eily rather terrible than au- 
^uft. Infteadof teeth, in his upper jaw he had one con-^ 
tmued bcme, marked with finall lines refembling the 
diviiions of a row of teeth. It was believed, that 
he cured the fwelling of the (jpleen, by facrifidng a 
white cock, and with his right foot gently prefling 
the part afieded^ the patients lying upon their backs 
for that purpoie. There was no perfon, however 
poor or mean, refufed this relief, if requefted. He 
received no reward, except the cock for facrifice, and 
this prefent was very agreeable to him. It is alio faid, 
that the great toe of that foot had a divine virtue In 
it ; for, after his death, when the reft of his body 
was confumed, that toe was found endre and un« 
touchy l^ the flames. But this account belongs not 
to the penod we are upon. 

When he was about feventeen years of age, and 
ieemed to be quite eftablifhed in his kingdom, he 
happened to be called put of his own territories, iq 
attend the nuptials of one of Glaucias*$ fons, with: 
whom he had been educated. On this occafion the 
Moloilians revolting again, drove out his friends, pil- 
laged his treafures, and put themfelves once more 
under Neoptolemus. Pyrrhus having thus loft the 
crown, and being in want of every thing, applied 
himfelf tp Demetrius, the fon of Antigonus, who 
had married his fifter Deidamia. That princefs, 
when very young, had been promifed to Alexander 
the fon of Roxana [by Alexand«- the great ; j but 
that family being unfortunately cut off, fhe was given, 

when 
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when (he came to be marriageable, to Demetrius. In 
the great battle of Ipfus, where * all the kings of the 
earth were engaged, Pyrrhus accompanied Demetrius; 
and, though but young, bore down all before him, 
and highly diftinguiftied himfelf among the combat- 
ants. Nor did he forfake Demetrius, when unfuc- 
cefsful, but kept for him thofe cities of Greece with 
which he was entrufted ; and when the treaty was 
concluded with Ptolemy, he went to Egypt as an 
hoftage. There, both in hundng and other exercifes, 
he gave Ptolemy proofs of his ftrength and indefati- 
gaUe abilities. Obferving that among Ptolemy's 
wives, Berenice was fhe who had the greateft power, 
and was moft eminent for virtue and underftanding, 
he attached himfelf moft to her. For he had a par- 
ticidar art of making his court to the great, while 
he overlooked thofe that were below him. And as 
in his whole conduct he paid great attention to de- 
cency, temperance and prudence, Antigone, who 
was daughter to Berenice by her firft huA)and Phi- 
lips was given hirp, in preference to many other 
young princes. 

On this account he was held in greater honour than 
ever : and Antigone proving an excellent wife, pro- 
cured him men and money, which enabled him to re- 
cover his kingdom of Epirus. At his arrival therq 
his fubjeds received him with open arms •, for Ne- 
optolemus was become obnoxious to the people, by 
reaibn of his arbitrary a^d tyrannical government. 
Ncvcrthelefi, Pyrrhus, apprehending that Neopto- 
lemus might have reco\uie to fome of the other 
kinffs, came to an agreement with him, and aflbcia- 
ted nun in the kingdom. But in procefs of time 
there were fome who privately fowed diflenfion and 
jealoufies between them. Pyrrhus's chief quarrel 

with 

* He (ays all the kings of the earth were engaged, becjmfe Lyfi- 
machus, Seleacoi, Ptolemy, Ckflander, Antigonus and Demetriui 
were there in pcrfon. This battle was fought about jog year^ be« 
fecrChrift. 

Vol. III. F 
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with Neoptolemus is faid to have taken it's rifi: as 
follows. It had been a cuftom for the kings of Epi- 
Tus to hold an aflembly at Paflanony a place in the 
province of the Moloflians i where^ after iacrificii^ 
to Jupiter the warri&r^ mutual oaths were taken by 
them and their fubje&s. The kings were fworn ia 
govern according to law^ and the peo(>le, to defend the 
crown according to law. Both the kings met on this 
occafion, attended by their friends, and after the ce- 
remony^ great prefents were made on all fides. Gelon, 
who was very cordially attached to Neoptolemus, 
among the reft, paid his refpefts to IVrraus, and 
made nim a prefent of two yoke of oxen.* M yrtilus, 
one of this prince's Cupbearers, begged them of him i 
but Pyrrhus refufed hun, and gave them to another. 
Gelon perceiving that Myrtilus took the difappoint- 
ment extremely 4I9 invited him to fup with him. Af- 
ter fupper he iolicited him to embirace the intereft.o^ 
Neoptolemus, and to poifon Pyrrhus. Myrtilus 
leemed to liften to his luggeftion^ with (atis£a£tion« 
but difcovered the whole to his maflier. Then, by 
his order, he introduced to Gelon, the chief dip* 
bearer Alexicrates, as a perfon who was willing to 
enter into the conipiracy : for Pyirhus was defirous 
to have more than one witneis to U> Ugck an enter^ 
prife. Gelon being thus deceived, Neoptolemus 
was deceived with him i aiid, thinking the affair in 
great forwardnefs, could not contain hin^elf, but in 
the excefs of his joy mentioned it to liis friends. On« 
evening, in particular, being at fupper with his fifter 
Cadmia, he difcovered the whole deiign, thinking no 
body elie within hearing. And indeed there was none 
in the room but Phaenarete the wife of Samon chief 
keeper of Nec^olemus's catde i and (he laid upon a 
couch with her face turned towards the wall, and 
ieemed to be aflcep. She heard, however, the whole, 
without being fuipe6ted, and went the next day to 
Antigone the wife of Pyrrhus, and related to her all 
1, that 

^ This pre&nt was c&araAeriSical of the iimpUcity of anticQt 
times. 
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diat (he had heard Ncoptolemus fay to hii fifter. 
This wtfs immediaiely laid before Pyrrhus, who took 
no notice of it for the prcfent. But, on occafion of 
a ibkmn facrifice, he invited Neoptolemus to fupper, 
and took that opportunity to kill him. For he was 
well aflured that all the leading men in Epirus were 
ftiongly attached to him^ and wanted him to remove 
Neoptolemus out of the way; that, no longer fatis* 
ficd with a fmall ihare of the kingdom, hemi^htpof< 
je(s him&lf of the whole ; and by foUowmg his 
gcniiss, rife to great atoempts. And, as they had 
now a ftrong fufpidon befides, that Neoptolemiss was 
^raftiling againft him, they thought this wa3 the 
time to prevent him by giving him the fatal blow. 

In acknowledgement of the obligations he had to 
Beicmce and Ptotemy, he named his fcin by Antigone 
P/^/mgr, and called the city which he built in the 
Cherffmefe of Epirus, Berenicis. From this time he 
began to conceive many great defigns, but his firft 
hopes laid hold of all that was near home : and he 
found a plaufible pretence to conoem himfelf in the 
affairs cf Macedonia. Antipater, the eldeft fon of Caf* 
fiuider, had killed his mother Theflalonica, and expel'* 
led his brother Alexander. Alexander fent to Deme- 
trius for fuccour, and implored likewife the affiftance 
of Pyrrhus. Demetrius, having many affairs upon his 
bands, could not prefently comply \ but Py^^^^ c^mt 
and deoianded, as the reward or his fervices, the city 
cf * Nyn^>haea, and all the maritime coaft of Mace* 
donia, tc^^ther with Ambracia, Acamania, and Am* 
philorhia, which were ibme of the countries that did 
not originally belong to the kingdom of Macedon. 
The young prinoe ;^^reeing to ^e conditions, Pyr* 
rfaus poffcfl^ himfelf of thefe countries, and fecured 
F % them. 

^ Dacier tUnki Afollonia laight be ^lled Nympbuea fiom 
NjinDhacaaiy a cekbrated rock in ic*s neighbourhood. Palxneriat 
wpold res0 Tymphsea; that being the name of a town in thofo 
vuts. There was a dty called Nymphaeuxp in the Taorica Chcr# 
tmrfai^ k^x (hit coald not be meant hc^t 
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theth with his garrifons ; after which, he went on 
conquering the reft for Alexander, and driving An- 
tipater before him. 

King Lyfimachus was well inclined to give Anti- 
pater afllftance, but he was fo much engaged with 
his own affairs, that he could not find time for it* 
RecoUeding, however, that Pyrrhus would refiife 
nothing to his friend Ptolemy, he forged letters in 
Ptolemy's name, enjoining him to evacuate Macedo- 
nia, and to be fatisfied with three hundred talents 
from Antipater. But Pyrrhus no fooner opened the 
letters, than he perceived the forgery. For, inftead 
of the cuftomary falutation, the father to his fon^ 
greetings they began with, kim Ptolen^ to king Pyr* 
rhusy greeting. He inveighed againft Lyfimachus 
for the fraud, but liftened^ notwithftanding, to pro- 
pofals of peace ; and the three princes met to offer 
Sacrifices on the occafion, and to fwear upon the al- 
tar to the articles. A boar, a bull and a ram being 
led up as viftims, the ram dropped down dead of 
himfelf. The reft of the company laughed at the 
accident ; but Theodotus the diviner advued Pyrrhus 
not to fwear, declaring that the deity prefignified the 
* death of one of the kings 5 upon which he refufed 
to ratify the peace. 

Alexander's affairs were thus advantageoufly fet- 
tled ; neverthelefs Demetrius came. But it foon ap- 
peared that he came now unrequefted, and that his 
prefence excited rather fear than gratitude. When 
they had been a few days, together, in mutual diftruft 
they laid fnares for each other : but Demetrius find- 
ing the firft opportunity, was beforehand with Alex- 
ander, killed him, and got himfelf proclaimed king 
of Macedon. 

He had for a long time had fubje&s of complaint 
againft Pyrrhus, on account of the inroads which he 
had made into ThelTaly. Befides, that ambition to 
extend their dominions, which is a cUftcmper natural 

to 

^ Alexander was mordered fooa after* / • 
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to kings, rendered their neighbourhood mutually 
Alarming. Theie jealoufies increafed after the death 
of Deidamia. At lait each having pofTeiTed himfelf 
of part of Macedonia, and having one obje<5i: in 
view, the gaining of the whole, this produced of 
courie new caufes of contention. Demetrius marched 
againft the • ^tolians, and reduced them. After 
which, he left Pantauchus among them with a con- 
fiderable force, and went himfelf to feek Pyrrhus. ' 
Pyrrhus, as foon as he was apprifed of his defign, 
went to meet him ; but taking a wrong route, they 
inadvertently pafled each other. Demetrius entered 
Epirus, and committed great ravages ; and Pyrrhus, 
falling in with Pantauchus, gave him battle. The 
difpute was warm and obilinate on both fides, efpe- 
cially where the generals fought. For Pantauchus, 
who in dexterity, courage and ftrength Hood foremoft 
among die officers of Demetrius, and withal was a 
man of a high and ambitious fpirit, challenged Pyr-. 
rhus to the combat. And Pyrrhus, who Was behind 
none of the princes of his time in valour and renown,. 
and who was defirous to appropriate to himfelf the 
honours of Achilles, rather by his fword than by kin- 
dred, advanced through the firft lines againft Pantau- 
chus. They began with the javelin 5 and then co- 
ming to the fword, exhauited all that art or ftrength 
could fupply. Pyrrhus received one wound, and 
gave his adverfary two, one in the thigh, and the 
other in the neck ; by which he overpowered him, 
and brought him to the ground ; but could not kill 
him outright, becaufe he was refcued by his friends. 
The Epirots, elated with their prince's viftory, and 
admiring his valour, broke into and difperfed the 
Macedonian Phalanx, and purfuing the fugitives,. 
killed great numbers of them, and took five thoufand 
prifoners. 

This battle did not fo much excite the refcntment 
and hatred of the Macedonians againft Pyrrhus for 
what they fuffered, as it infpired them with an eftcem. 

Fa of 
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his abilities and admiration of his valour. This fur* 
nifhcd fubjcft of difcourfe to all lyho were witnefles 
to his exploits, or were engaged againft him in the 
aftion. For he recalled to their minds the counter 
nance, the fwiftnefs, and motion of Alexander the 
great ; ih Pyrrhus they thought they faw the very 
image of his force and impetuofity. And while the 
other kings reprefcnted that hero only in their purple 
robes, in the number of guards, the bend of the 
neck, and the lofty manner of fpeaking, the king ol^ 
Epirus reprefented him in deeds of anns and perfonal 
atchievement^. And of his great Ikill in ordering and 
drawing up an army, we have proc^ in the writings 
he left behind hun. It is alfo faid, that Amigcmus^ 
being afked, " Who was the greateft general," an- 
fwered, " Pyrrhus would be, tf he lived to be old.*^ 
Antigonus, indeed, Ipoke only of the generals of hb 
time : but Hannibal faid that of all the world had 
ever beheld, the firft in genius and (kill was Pyrriius^ 
Scipio the fecond, and himfelf the third ; as we have 
written in the life ci Scbio*. This was the only 
fcience he applied himfelfto ; xhis was the fubjed <k 
his thoughts and converiatlon : for he confidered it 
as a royal ftudy, and looked upon other arts as mere 
trifling amufements. And it is reported that when 
he was afked, " Whether he thou^t Pythcm or Cac- 
phifias the beft mufician," •* Polylperchon," (aid he, 
^^ is the general;" intimating that this was the only 
point which it became a king to enquire into or 
know. 

In the intercourie ^ life he was mild and not eafily 
provoked, but ardent and quick to repay a kindnet^ 
For this reafon he was greatly afflicted at the death 
of iEr6pus. " His fncnd," he faid, " had only 
•♦ paid me tribute to nature, but he blamed and tc- 

** proachcd 



* This is differendv related in the life of Flaminius. There it 
is faid, that Hannibal placed Alexander firft, Pyrrhus iacofid» and 
himfelf the third. 
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^ praached hin^elf for putting off his acknowledge* 
^ mcntSj *qU by thefe d(elays he had loft the oppor« 
^ tunity of making any return. For thofe that owe 
^ money, can pay it to the heirs of the deceafed» 
^ but when a return of kindnefles is not made to 
^ a perfon in his life-dme, it grieves the heart that 
•( has any goodnels and honour in it*** When fome 
adviicd him to banifh a certain iU-tonffued Ambra- 
Clan who abufed him behind his . back, " Let the 
^ feUow ftay here,*' faid he, ^ and fpeak againft me 
^ to afbw, rather than ramble about, and give me a 
^ bad charaAer to all the world.** And fome young 
flien having taken great liberties with his ch^after 
in their cups, and being afterwards brought to an^ 
fiwcr for it, he alked mem, " Whether they had 
« really faid fuch things ?** « We did, fir,** aniwered 
one of them, *^ and fhould have faid a great deal 
** nnore, if we had had more wine,** Upon which^ 
he laughed, and difmifled them» 

After the death of Antigone, he married ieveral 
wives, for the purpofes of intereft and power: name* 
ly, the daughter of Autoleon king of the Paeonians > 
Bircenna, the daughter of Bardyllis king of the II- 
lyrians ; and Lanaffa, the daughter of Agathodes 
of Syracufe, who brought him in dowry the ifle of 
Corc}va, which her father had taken. By Antigone 
he had a ion named Ptolemy ; by LanaiTa he had 
Alexander ; and by Bircenna, his youngeft fon He- 
ienus. All thefe princes had naturally a turn for 
war, and he quickened their martial ardour by giving 
them a fuitable education from their infancy. For 
it is £ud, when he was aiked by one of them who 
was yet a child, " To which of them he would leave 
•* his kingdom,** he faki, ** To him who has the 
" Iharpeft fword.** This was very like that tragical 
legacy of Oedipus to his fons, 

• The /word's kcenfoint tV inheritance Jball pert. 

F 4 After 

^ Pheniflae oiEaripidcs, vcr. 6Q^ 
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After the battle Pyrrhus returned home diftin- 
guilhed with glory, and ftiU more elevated in his fen- 
timents. The Epirots having given him on this oc- 
cafion the name of eagle, he faid, ^Mf I am an 
** eagle, you have made me one ; for it is upon your 
" arms, upon your wings, that I have rifcn fohigh." 

Soon after, having intelligence that Demetrius lay 
dangeroufly ill, he fuddenfy entered * Macedonia^ 
intending only an inroad to pillage the country. But 
he was very near feizing the whole, and taking the 
kingdom without a blow. For he puflied forward 
as wr as Edeffa without meeting with any refiftancc : 
on the contrary, manv of the inhabitants repaired to 
his camp and jobed him. The danger awaked De- 
metrius, and made him a6t above hisj ftrength. His 
friends, too, and officers quickly aflcmbled a good 
body of troops, and moved forward with great 5>irit 
and vigour againft Pyrrhus. But as he came only 
with a defign to plunder, he did not ftand to receive 
them. He loft, however, a confiderable number of 
men in his retreat j for the Macedonians harraffcd his 
rear all the way. 

Demetrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus with 
fo much eafe, was far from flighting and delpifing 
him afterwards. But as^ he meditated great tnings, 
and had determined to attempt the recovery of his 
paternal kingdom with an army of an hundred thou-^ 
i'and men and five hundred fail of Ihips, he thought 
it not prudent either to embroil himfelf with Philip, 
or to leave behind liim fo dangerous a neighbour. 
And as he waS not at leifure to continue the war with- 
him, he concluded a peace, that he might turn his 
arms with more fecurity againft the f other kings. 
The defigns of Demetrius were foon difcovered by 
this peace, and by the grcatnefs of his preparations. 

The 

• In the third year of the hutidrcd and twenty third Olympiad^ 
two hundred and eighty-four years before Chrift. 

f Seleucus, Ptolemy and Ly&machus. 
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The kings were alarmed^ and lent ambafladors to 
Pjrrrhus with letters, expreifing their aftoniiOiment, 
that he negle£ted his opportunity to make war upon 
Demetrius. They reprcfented with how much cafe 
he might drive him out of Macedonia^ thus engaged 
as he was in many troublefbme enterpriies ; inftead 
of wMch, he waited till Demetrius had difpatched 
all his other affairs, and was grown fo much more 
powerful as to be able to bring the war to his own 
doors, and to put him under the necellity of fighting 
for the altars of his gods and the iepulchres of his 
anceftors in Molofiia itfelf : and this too, when he 
had juft b^en deprived by Demetrius of the ifle of 
Corcyra, tc^ther with his wife. For Lanafla having 
her complaints againfl Pyrrhus, for paying more at- 
tendon to his omer wives, though Barbanans, than 
to her, had retired to Corcyra; and, wanting to 
marry another king, invited Demetrius to receive her 
hand, knowing him to be more inclined to marriage 
than any of the neighbouring princes. Accordingly 
he failed to the ifland, married LanaiTa, and left a 
garrifbn in the city. 

The kings, at the fame time that they wrote thcfc 
letters to Pyrrhus, took the field thcmfelves to harrafs 
Demetrius, who delayed his expedition, and conti- 
nued his preparations. Ptolerpy put to fea with a 
great fleet, and drew oiF many of the Grecian cities. 
Lyfimachus entered the upper Macedonia from 
Thrace, and ravaged the couhtry. And Pyrrhus 
taking up arms at the fame time, marched againfl: 
Beroea, expe<5):ing that Demetrius i^oulA go to meet 
Lyfimachus, and leave the lower Macedonia un- 
guarded; which fell out accordingly; The night 
before he fet out, he dreamt that Alexander the 
Great called him, and that when he came to him, he 
found him fick in bed, but was received with many 
obliging expreffions of fiiendlhip, and a promife of 
fudden afliftance. Pyrrhus faid, " How can you, 
^ fir, who are fick, be able to aflift me ?" Alexander 

anfwered. 
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** I will do it with my name :** ^t the fame time he 
mounted a * Nifaean horfe, and feemed to lead the 
way. 

PyrrhuS) greatly encouraged by this vifion, ad* 
vanced with the utmoft expedition, and having trz^ 
verfed the intermediate countries, came before Beroea, 
and took it. There he fixed his head-quarten, and 
reduced the other cities by his generak. When De* 
metrius received uitelligence of this, and perceived, 
moreover, a fpirit of mutiny among the Macedo- 
nians in his camp, he was afraid to proceed iardier, 
left, when they came in fight a( a Macedonia 

Snnce, and one of an illuftrious character too, they 
lould revolt to him. He, therefore, turned back, 
and led them a^ainft Pyrrhus, who was a ftranger, 
and the ch^t& of their hatred. Upon his encamping 
near Beroea, many inhabitants of that place mixed 
with his foMiers, and highly extolled Pyrrhus. They 
teprefented him as a man invmcible in arms, of un^ 
common magnanimity, and one who treated thofe 
who fell into his hands with great gentlenefs and hu* 
manity. There were alfo fome of Pyrrhus's emifia* 
ries, who, pretending themfelves Macedonians, ob- 
ferved to Demetrius's men, that then was the time to 
get free from his cruel yoke, and to embrace the in- 
terefts of Pyrrhus who was a popular man, and who 
loved a I<ddier. After this, the greateft part of the 
army was in a ferment,^ and they caft their eyes 
around for Pyrrhus. It happened that he was then 
without his helmet; but, recollecting himfelf, he 
foon put it on again, and was immediately known by* 
his lofty plume and his creft of f goats horns. Many 

<i 

* Nifkea was a proTinee nesr the CaTpian fca« vrhidi Stiaba 
tells us was famous for it's breed of horfcs. The kings of Perfia 
ti&d to provide them&lves there. Strabo> lib. xi. 

f . Alexander the Great is xeprefented on his medals with fach a 
creft. The goat, indeed, was the fymbol of the kingdom of Ma* 
cedon. The prophet Daniel ufes it as fach. The original of that 
fymbol may be found in JaUiiL 
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of die Maced(xiians now ran to him, and ;{; begged 
him to giye diem the word ; while others crowned 
diemfelyes with )>ranches of oak, becaufe they faw 
them worn by his men. Some had even the confi- 
dence to tdl Demetrius, that the molt prudent part 
he could take, would be to withdraw, and lay down 
die government. As he found the motions of the 
jrmy ^igroeid>le to this fort of difcourfe, he was tei> 
rified, and nuuie off privately, di%U]ied in a mean 
doak and a common Macedcmian hat. Pyrrhus, 
ujxm this, became mafto- of the camp without 
ftnking a blow, and was proclaimed king of Mace* 
donia. 

Lyfimachus made his appearance foon after, and^ 
pretending that he had contributed equally, to the 
flight of Demetrius, demanded his fliare of the king* 
dom. Pyrrhus, as he thought himfelf notiufiici- 
cntly eftaUiihed among the Macedonians, but rathef 
b a dubious (ituation, accepted the propofal; and 
they divided the cities and provinces between them. 
This partition feemed to be of fervice for the prefent, 
and prevented their going diredly to war ; bur, ibon 
after, they found it the be^nning of perpetual com- 
plaints and quarrels, inftead <^ a perte^ reconcilia* 
tion. For bow is it poflible that they whofe ambition 
is not to be terminated by feas and mountains ^md un- 
inhatHtable deferts, whofe thirft of dominion b not 
to be confined by the bounds that part Europe and 
Alia, (hould, vrhtn fo near each other, and joined 
in one lot, fit down contented, and abftain from mu^ 
tual iniuries i undoubtedly they are always at war \n 
their hearts, having the feeds of perfidy and envy 
there. As for the names of Peace and War, they 
apply them occafionally, like money, to their ufe, 
not to the purpofes of juftice. And they aft with 
much more'probity, when they profefledly make war, 

than 

wvf^futA may figu^jkiv^wr^ becaufe it Mps to keep the iU« 
Oat together. 
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than when they lanftifv a ffiort truce and cefTatton of. 
mutual injuries, with tne n^mes of juftice and friend* 
ihip. Pyrrhus was a proof of this. For oppofing 
Demetrius again, when his affairs began to be a little 
reeftablifhed, and checking his power, which Teemed 
to be recovering, as it were, from a great illnefs, he 
marched to the afliftance of the Grecians, and went 
in perfon to Athens. He afcended into the citadel, 
and facrificed to the goddefs ; after which, he came 
down into the city the fame day, and thus addreiTed 
the people, '* I think myfelf happy in this teftimony 
** of the kind regard of the Athenians, and of the 
*' confidence they put in me •, I advife them, however, 
*^ as they tender their fafety, never to admit another 
" king within their walls, but to Ihut their* gates 
" agamft all that fliall defire it." 

Soon after this he concluded a peace with Deme- 
trius : And yet Demetrius was no fooner pafTed into 
Afia, than Pyrrhus, at the inftigation of Lyfima- 
chus, drew off Theffaly from it's allegiance, and at- 
tacked his garrifons in Greece. He found, indeed, 
the Macedonians better fubjeds in time of war than 
in peace, befides that he himfelf was more fit for 
aftion than repofe. At laft Demetrius being entirely 
defeated in Syria, Lyfimachus who had nothing to 
fear from that quarter, nor any other affairs to en- 
;age him, immediately turned his forces againft 
yrrhus, who lay in quarters at Edeffa. Upon his 
arrival, he fell upon one of the king's convoys, and 
took it, by which he greatly diftrefled his troops for 
want of provifions. Befide this, he corruptal the 
principal Macedonians by his letters and emiffaries ; 
reproaching them for chufing for their fovereign a 
(Iranger, whole anceftors had always been fubjedt to 
the Macedonians, while they expelled the friends 
and companions of Alexander. As the majority 
liftened to thefe fuggeftions, Pyrrhus, fearing the 

event, 

* The Adienians followed his advice, and drove out Deme^i 

trius's garrifon. 
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event, withdrew with his Epirots and auxiliary forces, 
and fo loft Macedonia in the fame manner he had 
gained it. Kings, therefore, have no rcafon to 
blame the people for changing; for intereft, fince in 
that they do but imitate their matters, who are 
patterns of treachery and perfidioufnefs, - and who 
think that man moft capable of ferving them who 
pays the leaft regard to honefty. 

When Pyrrhus had thus retired into Epirus, and 
left Macedonia, he had a fair occafion given him by 
fortune to enjoy himfelf in quiet, and to govern his 
own kingdom in peace. But he was perfuaded, that 
neither to annoy others, nor to be annoyed by them, 
was a life infuiferably languifhing and tedious. Like 
Achilles, he could not endure inadkion : 

He firld in dull repofe : bis heart indignant 
Bade tbefcene change to war^ to wounds and death. 

His anxiety for frefh employment was relieved as 
follows. The Romans were then at war with the 
Tax^ntines. The latter were not able to fupport the 
dilpute, and yet the bold and turbulent harangues of 
their leading men would not fufFer them to put an 
end to it. They rcfolved, therefore, to call in Pyr- 
rhus, and put their forces under his command ; there 
being no other prince who had then fo much leifure, 
or was fo able a general. The oldeft and moft 
fenfible of the citizens oppofed this meafure, but 
were overborne by the noife and violence of the 
multitude; and when they faw this, they no lon- 
ger attended the aflemblies. But there was a wor- 
thy man, named Meton, who, on the day that the 
decree was to be ratified, after the people had taken 
their feats, came into the affembly, with an air of 
intoxication, having, like perfons in that condition, 
a withered garland upon his head, a torch in his 
hand, and ^ woman playing on the flgt^ before him. 
As no decorum can well be obferved by a crpwd of 
people in a free ftate> fome clapped their hands, others 

laughed J 
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lai^hed ^ but nobody pretended to ftop him. Oo 
the contrary^ they caUed upon the woman to play, 
and him to come forwaid and fing. Silence being 
made, he faid, ^ Men of Tarentum, ye do extremely 
*^ weU, to fuffer chofe who have a mind to it, to play 
^ and be merrv, while thcj may \ and if you acr 
^ wife, you will all now enjoy the lame liberty : for 
^^ you ttivA have other bufind^ and another kind of 
** life, when Pyrrfiua once enters your city." This 
a^dfefs made ^ great impitfiion upon the Tarendnes, 
and a whifoer of aflent ran through the aflembly. 
But focne fearing that diey Ihould be delivered up 
to the Romans, if peace were made, reproached tha 
people with fo tamely fuf&ring themtelves to be 
mack a jefl of, and imulted by a drunkard ; and then 
turning upon Meton, thev thruft him out The de* 
cite thus bdhg confirmea, they fent ambaOadors to 
Epirus, not only m the name of the Tarentines, but 
of the other Greeks in Italy, with prefents to Pyrrfaus, 
and orders to tell him, ^* That they wanted a genersd 
^^ of ability and charaiflier. As for troops he would 
*^ find a large fupplv of them upon the ipo^ front 
*^ the Lucanians, the MeiTapians, the Samnites and 
*^ Tarcntines, to the amount of twenty dioufand 
^^ horfe, and^ three hundred and fifty thoufand foot.'* 
Theie promiies not only eleva^ Pyrrhus, but 
raiied in the Epirots a ftrong indinadon to the^ 
war. 

There was then at the court of Pyrrhus, a Thcfla- 
Can named Cineas, a man of found (cnfe, and wha 
having been a difciple of Demolthenes, was the 
only orator of his tune that preiented his hearers 
with a lively imag^e of the force and ipirit of tha( 
great matter. Tms man had devoted himfelf to Pyr- 
thus, and in all the embaflies he was employed in, 
confirmed that faying of Euripides, 

The gates thai fiecl excJude^ refiJUefs thfuence Jbatt 

This 
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This made Pjrrrhus fay, *^ that Cineas had gained 
^ him more cities by his addrefs, than he had won 
^ by his arms :'* and he continued to heap honours 
and employments upon him. Cineas now feeing 
Pyrrhus intent upon his preparations for Italy, took 
an opportunity, when he faw him at leifure, to draw 
him mto the following conrerfation. ^^ The Romans 
^ have the reputation of being excellent foldiers^ 
^' and have the command of many warlike nadons ; 
^ if it pleafe heaven that we conquer them, what 
** ufc, fir, Ihall we make of our viftory ?'* « Cineas," 
replied the king, ^ your queftion anfwers itfelf. 
" When the Romans are once fubducd, there is no 
^ town, whether Greek or Barbarian, in all the 
^ country, that will dare pppole us •, but we fhall 
** immediately be mafters of^all Italy, whofe great- 
^^ nefs^ power and importance no man knows better 
*' than you." Cineas, after a ihort pauie, continued^ 
^ But, after we have conquered Italy, what ihall wq 
•* do next, fir?** Pjrrrhus not yet percciviM his drift, 
replied, ** There is Sicily very near, ana ftretches 
^ out her grms to receive us, a fruitful and popu- 
*' lous ifiand, and eafy to be taken. For Agatnocles 
^ was w> iboner gone, than faftion and anarchy pre- 
'^ railed among her cities, and every thing is kept 
*' in confufion by her turbulent demagogues.** 
" What you fay, my prince/* faid Cineas, "is very 
^ pnobalne : but is the taking of Sicily to conclude 
•* our cjqpedidons?** « par from it,** anfwcrcd Pyr* 
rk^ ^ for if heaven grant us fuccefs in this, that 
'^ fuccefs ihall only bt the prelude to greater things, 
" Who can forbear Lybia and Carthage, then witmn 
" reach ^ which Agathocles, even wt^ he fled in a 
" dandeftine manner' from Syracufe, and croiTed the 
^^ iea with a few ihips only, had almoil made him« 
^ ielf mailer of: And wnen we have made fuch 
. ** conqueils, who can pretend to fay, that any of our 
^ enemies, who are now fo infolent, will think of 
•♦ reiifting us?** *' To be fare,** faid Cineas, « they 
^ viil 
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•• will not: for it is clear that fo much power will 
*' enable you to recover Macedonia, and to eftablifh 
♦* yourfelf uncontefted fovereign of Greece. But 
** when we have conquered all, what are we to do 
*' then?** " Why then, my friend,** faid Pyrrhus 
laughing, " we will take our eafe, and drink and be 
** merry.** Cineas, having brought him thus far, 
replied, ** And what hinders us from drinking and 
*' taking our eafe now, when we have already thofe 
** things in our hands, at which we propofe to arrive 
•' through feas of blood, through mfinite toils and 
** dangers, through innumerable calamities which wc 
**^ mutt both caule andfuffer?** 

This difcourfe of Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, but 
produced no reformation. He faw the certain hap- 
pinefs which he gave up, but was not able to forego 
the hopes that flattered his defines. In the firft place, 
therefore, he fent Cineas to Tarentum with three 
thoufand foot : from whence there arrived, foon after, 
a great number of galleys, tranfports and flat-b6t- 
tomed boats, on board or which he put twenty Ele- 
phants, three thoufand horfe, twenty thoufand foot, 
two thoufand archers, and five hundred (lingers. 
When all was ready, he fet fail ; but as loon as he 
was got into the midft of the Ionian, he was attacked 
by a violent wind at north, which was unufual at 
that feafon. The flrorm raged terribly, but by the 
fkill and extraordinary efforts of his pilots and ma- 
riners, his fhip made the Italian ftiorc, with ihfinite 
labour and beyond all expedation. The reft of the 
fleet could not hold their courfe, but were difoerfed 
far and wide. Some of the fliips were quite beaten 
off from the coaft of Italy, and driven into the Ly- 
bian and Sicilian fea: others, not being able toddd- 
ble the cape of Japygia, were overtaken by the night 5 
and, a great and boifterous fea driving them upon a 
difiicult and rocky fliore, they were all in the utmoft 
diftrefs. The king's fhip, indeed, by it's fize and 

.ftrength, 
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ftrength, refitted the force of the waves, while the 
wind blew from the fea : but that coming about, and 
blowing direftly from the ftiore, the ihip, as ihe flood 
with her head againft it, was in danger of opening 
by the fhocks Ihe received. And yet to be driven 
off* agfun into a tempettuous fea, while the wind con- 
tinually ihifted from point to point, feemed the mod: 
dreadful cafe of all. In this extremity Pyrrhus threw 
Kimfelf overboard, and was immediately followed by 
his fiiends and guards, who drove which ihould give 
him the bett alllttance. But the darknefs of the 
night, and the roaring and reiittance of the waves, 
which beat upon the ftiore, and were driven back 
with eaual violence, rendered it extremely difficult to 
favc him. At laft, by day-break the wind being con- 
liderably fallen, with much ttruggle he got aihore, 
greatly weakened in body, but with a ftrength and 
nrmnds of mind which bravely combated the diftrefs. 
At the lame time the Meffapians, on whofe coaft he was 
caft, ran down to give them all the fuccour in their 
power. They alfo met with fome other of his veffels 
that had weathered the ftorm, in which were a finall 
number of horfe, not quite two thoufand foot, and 
two elephants. With thefe Pyrrhus marched to 
Tarentum. 

When Cineas was informed of this, he drew out 
his forces, and went to meet him. ' Pyrrhus, ujpon 
his arrival at Tarentum, did not chufe to have re- 
courfe to compulfion at firft, nor to do any thing 
ajg^intt the inclination of the inhabitants, '-till his 
imps were fafe arrived, and the greateft part of his 
forces coUedfced. But, after thb;, feeing the Taren- 
tines, fp far from being in a condition to defend 
others, that they would not even defend themfelves, 
except they were driven to it by neceffity •, and that 
ihcy fate ftill at home, and fpent their time about 
rhe baths or in featting and idle talk, as expeding 
that he would fight for them j he fhut up the places 
ftf exercife and the walks, where they ufed, ^ they 

Vo;,. III. G fauntered 
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fauntered along, to conduft the war with words. He 
alfo put a ftop to their unfeafonable entertainments, 
revels and diverfions. Inftead of thefe, he called 
them to arms, and in his mutters and reviews 
was fevere and inexorable : fo that many of them 
quitted the place ; for being unaccuftomcd to be 
under command, they called that a flavery which 
was not a life of pleafure. 

He now received intelligence that Laevinus, the 
. Roman conful, was coming againft him with a great 
army, and ravaging Lucania by the way. And 
though the confederates w.ere not come up, yet look- 
ing upon it as a dilgrace to fit ftill and fee the enemy 
approach ftill nearer, he toojc the field with the 
troops be had. But firft he fent a herald to the Ro- 
mans, with propofals, before they came to extremi- 
ties to terminate their differences amicably with the 
Greeks in Italy, by taking him for the mediator and 
umpire. Laevinas anfwered, " That the Romans nei- 
*' ther accepted Pyrrhus as a mediator, nor feared 
*' him as an enemy." Whereupon, he marched for- 
ward, and encamped upon the plain betwen the cities 
of Pandofia and Heraclea : and having notice that 
the Romans were near, and lay on the other fide of 
the river Siris, he rode up to the river to take a view 
of them. When he faw the order of their troops, 
the appointment of their watches, and the regularitv 
of their whole encampment, he was ftruck with aa- 
miration, and faid to a friend who was by, ** Me- 
** gacles, the difpofition of thefe Barbarians has no- 
** thing of the Barbarian in it ; we Ihall fee whetjier 
** the reft will anfwer it/* He now became folici- 
tous for the event, and determining to wait for the 
allies, fet a guard upon the river, to oppofe the Ro- 
mans, if they fhould endeavour to pais it. The 
Romans, on their part, haftening to prevent the co- 
ming up of thofe forces' which he had refolved to 
wait for, attempted the paffage. The infantry took 
to the fords^ and the cavalry got over wherever they 

could I 
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could : lb that the Greeks were afraid of being fur- 
rounded and retreated to their main body. 

Pyrrhus, greatly concerned at this, ordered his 
foot-officers to draw up the forces, and to Hand to 
their arms ; while he advanced with the horfe, who 
were about three thoufand, in hopes of finding the 
Romans yet bufied in the pafiage, and difperfed 
'without any order. But when he faw a great number 
of fhields glittering above the water, and the horfe 
prdfcrvmg their ranks as they paffed, he clofed his 
own ranks and began the attacK. Befide his being 
diftinguilhed by the beauty and luftre of his arms, 
which were of very curious fabric, he performed 
z&s of valour worthy the great reputation he had 
acquired. For, though he expofed nis perfon in the 
hottcfk of the engagement, and charged with the 
grcateft vigour, he was never in the leaft difturbed, 
nor loft his prefence of mind ; but gave his brders 
as coolly as if he had been out of the a6tion, and 
moved to this fide or that as occafion required, to 
fupport his men where he faw them maintaining an 
unequal fight. 

Liconatus of Macedon obferved an Italian horfe- 
man very intent upon Pyrrhus, changing his poft 
as he did, and regulating all his modons by his. 
Whereupon he rode up, and faid to him, " Do you 
** fee, fir, that Barbarian upon the black horfe with 
** white feet ? he feems to meditate fome great and 
** dreadful defign. He keeps you in his eye ; fiill 
^ of fire and fpirit, he finglcs you out, and takes 
" no notice of any body elfe. Therefore be on 
" your guard againft him.'* Pyrrhus anfwered, " It 
" is impoffible, Leonatus, to avoid our deftiny. But 
" neither this nor any other Italian fliall have much 
•* falisfaAion in engaging with me.'* While they 
were yet fpeaking, the Italian levelled his fpear, and 
furred his horfe againft Pyrrhus. He mifled the 
king, but run his horfe through, as Leonatus did 
the Italian's the fame moment, fo that both horfes 

G 2 fcU 
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fell together. Pyrrhus was carried ofF by his friends 
who gathered round him, and killed the Italian^ 
who fought to the very laft This brave man had 
the conunand of a troop of horie -, Ferentum was 
the place of liis birth^ and his name Oplacus. 
. This made Pyrrhus more cautious. And now 
feeing his cavalry give ground, he fent his infantry 
orders to advance, and formed them as foon as they 
came up. Then ^iviqg his robe and his arms to 
Megacfcs one of his friends, he difcuifed him&lf in 
his, and proceeded to the charffc. The Romans re- 
ceived hun with great Brmnefs, and the fuccefs of 
the battle remained long undecided. It is even faid» 
th^ each army was broken and gave way feven times, 
and rallied as often. He changed his arms very 
feaibnably, for that faved his liife; but at the 
fame time it had nearly ruined his affairs, and loll: 
him the vidory. Many aimed at Megades ; but 
the man who fim wounded him and brought him to 
the ground, was named Dexous. Dexous feized his 
helmet and his robe, and rode up to Laevinus, fhewing 
the fpoils, and crying out that he had flain Pyrrhus* 
Tiie fpoils being paflcd from rank to rank, as. it 
were in triumph, the Roman army fliouted for joy, 
while that of the Greeks was ftruck with grief and 
confternation. This held 'till Pyrrhus, apprifed of 
what had happened, rode about the army uncovered,, 
ilretchins out his hand to his foldiers, and giving 
them to know him by his voice. At laft the Roman£ 
were worfted, chiefly by means of the elephants. 
For the horfes, before diey came near them^ were 
frightened, and ran back with their riders j and Pyr- 
rhus commanding Ills Theflalian cavalry to fall upoB 
them while in this diforder, they were routed with 
great flaughter. Dionyfius writes, that near fifteen 
thoufand Romans fell m this battle ; but Hierony* 
mus makes the number only feven thoufand. On 
Pyrrhus's fide, Dionyfius fays, there were thirteen 
thoufand killed i Hieronymus not quite four thou- 
fand* 
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land. Among thefe, however, were the moft valu- 
able of hisr£iienc& and officers, whole fervices he had 
iliadefi;reat uie of, and in whom he had placed die 
higheft confidence. 

Pyrrhus immediately entered the Roman camp, 
which he found deferted. He gained ovef many 
d6ts which had been in alliance with Rome, 4nd laidf 
wafte the territories of others. Nay, he advanced 
to within thirty-feven miles of Rome itfelf. The 
Lucanians and the Samnites joined him afcer the 
battle, and were reproved for their delay; but it 
was plain that he was greatly elevated and ddighted, 
with having defeated fo powerful an army of Roman? 
with the afiiftance of the Tarentines only. 

The Zomans, on this occafion, did not take the 
command from Laevinus, though Caius Fabricius is 
reported to have fdd,' " That the Romans were not 
•* overcome by the Epirots, but Laevinus by Pyr- 
** riius :** intimating, that the defeat was owing to 
the inferiority of me general, not of his troops. 
Then raifing new levies,, filling up dieir legions, and 
talking in a lofty and menacing tone about the war^ 
dicy ftruck Pyrrhus with amazement. He thought 
proper, therefore, to fend an embafl^ to them firft, 
to try whether they were dilpoled to peace ; being 
latisfied that to take the city, and make an abfblute con- 
queft, was an undertaking of too much difficulty to 
be eflFe&ed by fuch an army as his was at that time ; 
whereas if he could bring them to terms of accom- 
modation, and conclude a peace with them, it 
would be very glorious for him after fuch a vic- 
tory. 

Cineas, who was fent with this commiffion, ap- 
plied to the great men, and fent them and their 
wives prefents in his mafter's name. But they all re- 
filled them ; the women as well as the men declaring, 
** That when Rome had publickly ratified a treaty 
" with the king, they fhould then on their parts be 
** ready to give him every mark of their fnendfhip 

G 3 " and 
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** and rcfpcft." And though Cineas made a very 
engaging ipeech to the fenate, and ufed many argu- 
ments to induce them to clofc with him, yet they 
lent not a willing ear to his propofitions, notwith- 
ftanding that Pyrrhus offered to reftore widxout ran- 
fom the prifoners he had made in the battle, and 
promifed to aflift them in the conqueft of Italy, de- 
firing nothing in return but their friendfhip for him- 
felf and fecurity for the Tarentines. Some, indeed, 
feemed inclined to peace, urgmg that they had al- 
ready loft a great battle, and had a flill greater to 
expcft, fmce Pyrrhus was joined by feveral nations 
in Italy. There was then an illuftrious Roman, 
Appius Claudius by name, who, on account of his 
great age and the lofs of his fight, had declined all 
attendance to public bufinefs. But when he heard 
of the embafly from Pyrrhus, and the report pre- 
vailed that the fenate was going to vote for the peace, 
he could not contain himfelf, but ordered his fervants 
to take him up, and carry him in his chair through 
the forum to the fenate-houfe. When he was brought 
to the door, his fons and his fons-in-law received 
him, and led him into the fenate. A refpedtful fi- 
lence was obferved by the whole body on ms appear- 
ance : and he delivered his fentiments in the follow- 
ing terms, " Hitherto I have regarded my blindnefs 
** as a misfortune, but now, Romans, I wifb I had been 
<« as deaf as I am blind. For then I fhould not have 
*' heard of your fliameful counfels and decrees fo 
*' ruinous to the glory of Rome. Where now'arc 
** your fpeeches fo much echoed about the world, 
'* that if Alexander the great had come into Italy, 
" when we were young, and your fathers in the vi- 
*' gour of their age, he would not now be celebrated 
*' as invincible, but either by his flight or his fall 
*^ would have added to the glory of Rome? you 
" now fliew the vanity and folly of that boaft, while 
** you dread the Chaonians and Mojoffians, who 
** were ever a prey to die Macedonians, and tremble 

at 
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« at the name of Pyrrhus, who has all his life been 
«« paying his court to one of the guards of that 
" Alexander. At prefent he wanders about Italy, 
" not fo much to luccour the Greeks here, as to 
** avoid his enemies at home ; and he promifes to 
** procure us the empire of this country with thofe 
** forces, which could not enable him to keep a fmall 
** j>art of Macedonia, Do not expedb, then, to get 
** rid of him, by entering into alliance with him. 
** That ftep will only open a door to many invaders. 
** For who is there that wDl not defpife you, and 
«* chink you an cafy conqueft, if Pyrrhus not only 
** dcapes unpuniflied for his infolence, but gains the 
*^ Tarendnes and Samnites, as a reward for infulting 
« the Romans ?'* 

Appius had no fooner done fpeaking, than they 
voted unanimoufly for the war, and difmifTed Cineas 
with this anfwer, " That when Pyrrhus had (quitted 
*' Italy, they would enter upon a treaty of f riend- 
^ ihip and alliance with him, if he defired it : but 
** while he continued there in a hoftile manner, they 
^ would profecute jthe war againft him with all their 
*^ force, though he ihould have defeated a thoufand 
** Lacvinus's/* 

It is faid, that Cineas, while he was upon this bu- 
finels, took great pains to obfcrve the manners of the 
Romans, and to examine into the nature of their go- 
vernment. And when he had learnt what he defired 
by converfing with their great men, he made a faith- 
ful report ot all to Pyrrhus ; and told him, among 
the reft, ** That the lenate appeared to him an al- 
** fem.bly of kings j and as to the people, they were fo 
** numerous, that he was afraid he had to do widi a 
** Lernaean hydra.*' For the conful had already an 
army on foot twice as large as the former, and had 
left multitudes behind in Rome of a proper age for 
enlilling, and fufficient to form many fuch armies. 

After this, Fabricius came; ambaffador to Pyrrhus 
to treat abont the ranfom and exchange of prilbners. 

G 4 • ' Fabri- 
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Fabricius, as Cincas informed Pyrrhus, was highly 
valued by the Romans for his probijy arid martial abi- 
Hties, but he was extremely poor. Pyrrhus received 
him with particular diftin6tion, and jirivately offered 
him gold ', not for any bafe purpofe ; but he begged 
him to accept of it as a pledge of friendlhip and 
hofpitaiity, Fabrfcius reftifing the prefcnt, Pytrbus 
preffed him no farther : but the next day wantirig to 
furprife him, and kriowin^ that he had never feen an 
elephant, he ordered the big^cft he had, to be itrhcd 
and placed behind a curtain in die roorir i^^rh^re they 
Were to be in conference. According^ this ^as 
done, and upon a fign given, th^ curtairi drawn ; 
and the elephant railing his trunk over the head of 
Fabricius, made a horrid and frightful noife, Fabri- 
cius turned about without bcin^ in the leaft difcom- 
pofed, and faid to Pyrrhus fmihng, •* Neither your 
*< gold yefterday, nor your beaft to day, has made 
** any impreflion upon me." 

In the evening, the converfatipn at table turned 
upon many fubjcfts, but chiefly upon Greece and the 
Grecian philofophers. This led Cineas to mention 
*Epicurus, and to give fome account of the opinions 
of his fedt concerning the gods and civil government. 
He faid, they placed the chief happinefs of man in 
pleafure, and avoided all concern in the adminiftration 
of affairs as the bane of a happy life ; and that they 
attributed to the deity neitheir benevolcnc.e nor anger, 
but maintained, that, far removed from the care of 
human affairs, he pafled' his time in eafe and inaflit 
vity, and was totally immerfcd in pleaflire. While 
he was yet fpcaking, Fabricius cried out, ^ O hea- 
" vens ! may Pyrrhus and the Samnites adopt thefe 
*^ opinions as lohg as they are at war with the Ro- 

^' mans!** 



* Epicuras was then living. The doMnes of that pKitoib- 
pher were greatly in vogue in Romc^ juft before the ruin frf tho • 
commonv^alth. 
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•• mans!'' Pyrrhus admiring the noble fentimente and 
principles of Fabricius, was moffe defirous than ever 
of eftabliihing a friendfhip with Rome, inftead of 
continuing the war. And taking Fabricius afide, he 
prefled him to mediate a peace, and then go and fet- 
tk at his court, where he fhould be his moft intimate 
companion, and the chief of his generals. Fabricius 
anlwered in a low voice, " That, Sir, would be no 
** advantage to ycM: for thofe who now honour 
*• and admire you, fhould they once have expc- 
** rience of me, would rather chufe to be governed 
** by me than by you/' Such was the charafter of 
Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus, far from being offended at this anfwer, 
or taking it like a tyrant, made his friends acquaint- 
ed with the magnanimity of Fabricius, and entrufted 
the prifoners to him only, on condition that if the 
fenate did not agree to a peace, they fhould be fcnt 
back, after they had embraced their relations, and 
celebrated the Saturnalia. 

After this, Fabricius being * conful, an unknown 
perfon came to his camp with a letter from the king's 
phyfickn, who offtrcd to take off Pyrrhus by poifon, 
and fo end the war without any farther hazard to the 
Romans, provided that they gave him a proper com- 
penfation fbr his fcrvices. Fabricius dctdrced the 
nian's villainy; and, having brought his collcsuc 
into the fame fentiments, fent difpatches to Pyrrhus 
without Ibfing a moment's time, to Caution him 
againfl the treafon. The letter ran thusi 

** Caius Fabricius and Quintus ^milius, confuls, 

** to king Pyrrhus, health. 

** It appears that you judge very ill both of your 

** friends and enemies. For you will find by this 

*' letter which was fent to us, that you are at war 

** with men of virtue and honour, and trufl knaves 

** and 

• Two hundkd and fcvcnty-fcrcn years before Chrift. 
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** and villains. Nor is it out of kindnefs tliat we 
** give you this information ; but we do it, left your 
** death fhould bring a difgracc upon us, and wc 
** fhould feem to have put a period to the war by 
** treachery, when we could not do it by valour." 

Pyrrhus having read the letter, and dete<5ted the 
trealbn, puniflied the phyfician-, and, to Ihew Ids 
gratitude to Fabricius and the Romans, he delivered 
up the prifoners without ranfom, and fent Cineas 
again to negotiate a peace. The Romans, unwilling' 
to receive a favour from an enemy, or a reward for 
not confendn^ to an ill thing, did indeed receive the 
prifoners at his hands, but fent him an equal number 
of Tarentines and Samnites. As to peace and fricnd- 
fliip, they would not hear any propofals about it, 'till 
Pyrrhus fhould have laid down his arms, drawn his 
forces out of Italy, and returned to Epirus in the . 
fame fhips in which he came. 

His affairs now requiring another battle, he affem- 
Jbled his army, and marched and attacked the Ro- 
mans near Afculum. The ground was very rough 
and uneven, and *marfhy alfo towards the river, fo 
that it was extremely inconvenient for the cavalry, 
and quite prevented the elephants from afting with 
the infantry. For this reafon he had a great number 
of men killed and wounded, and might have been 
entirely' defeated, had not night put an end to the 
battle. Next day, contriving, by an ad of general- 
fhip, to engage upon even ground, where nis ele- 
phants might cpme at the enemy, he feized in rime 
that difficult poft where they fought the day before. 
Then he planted a number of archers and (lingers 
among his elephants ; thickened his other ranks ; and . 
moved forward in good order, though with great 
force and impetuofity againft the Romans. 

The Romans, who had not now the iadvantage of 
ground for attacking and retreating as they pleafeti, 

were 

* ixofS^H^ figmfies marj^jf as well as wooify. 
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^wexc obliged to fight upon the plain man to man. 
They haftencd to break the enemy's infantry, before 
the elephants came up), and made prodigious efforts 
with tneir iWords againft the pikes ; not regarding 
themfelves or the wounds they received, but only 
looking where they might ftrike and flay. After a 
long mfpute, however, the Romans were forced to 
^ve way -, which they did firft where Pyrrhus fought 
in perfon ; for they could not refift the fury of his 
attack. Indeed, it was the force and weight of the 
elephants, which put them quite to the rout. The 
Roman valour bemg ot no ufc againft thofe fierce 
creatures, the troops thought itwiter to give way, as 
to an overwhelming torrent or an earthquake, tlian 
to fall in a fruitlefs oppofition, when they could gain 
no advantage, though they fufFered the greateft ex- 
tremities. And they had not far to fly before they 
gained their camp. Hieronymus fays the Romans 
loft fix thoufand men in the action, and Pyrrhus, ac- 
cording to the account in his own commentaries, loft 
three thoufand five hundred. Neverthelcfs, Diony- 
fius does not tell us, that there were two battles at 
Afculum, nor that it was clear that tlie Romans were 
defeated ; but that the aftion lafted *till fun-fet, and , 
then the combatants parted unwillingly, Pyrrhus 
being wounded in the arm with a javelin, and the 
Samnites having plundered his baggage; and that 
the number of the flain, counting the lofs on both 
fides, amounted to above fifteen thoufand men. 
When they had all quitted the field, and Pyrrhus 
was congratulated on the viftory, he faid, " Such 
** another vidtory, and we are undone/* For he had 
loft great part of the forces which he brought with 
him, and ail his friends and oflicers, except a very 
finall number. He had no others to fend for, to fup- 
ply their place, and he found his confederates here 
very cold and fpiritlefs. Whereas the Romans filled 
tjp their legions with- eafe and difpatch, from an in 
cxhauftible fountain which they had at home •, and 

their 
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their defeats were fo far from difcoura^ing thciri, that 
indignation gave them frefli Ifrength mtd ardour for 
die war. ' 

Aniidft thefe difficulties, ricf# hopes, a^ vin a^ 
the former, offered themfelves t6 Pyrrhtiff, and en- 
terprife* which diftrafted him in tlie chdictf. Oh one 
fide, embafTadors came from Sicily, who propofcd ta 
put Syracufe, Aerigentum and the city or the Leon- 
lines in his hands, and defired him to drive the Car- 
thaginians out of the ifland, and free it frOrt tyrants : 
and on the other fide, Jte^s was brought him from 
Greece, that Ptolemy Cei'aunus was flam in battle by 
the Gauls, and that this would be a feafonaWe junc- 
ture for him to offer himfelf to the Macedonians who 
i^anted a * king. On this occafion he complained 
greatly of fortune, for offering him two fucn glo- 
rious opportunities of aftion at once : and, affli&cd 
to think that in embracing one, he mufl necefTarily 
give up the other, he was a long time perplexed and 
doubtful which to fix upon. At laft the expedition 
to Sicily appearing to him the more important, by 
reafbn of its nearnefs to Africa, he determined to go 
thither, and immediately difpatched Cineas before 
him, according to cuflom, to treat with the cities on 
his behalf. He placed, however, a flrong garrifon 
in Tarentum, notwithftanding the femonftrances of 
the people -, who infiflcd that he fhould either fiilfil 
the purpofe he came for, by ftaying to affift them 
effeAually in the Roman war, of, if he would be 
gone, to leave their city as he found it. But he gave 
them a fevere anfwer, ordered them to be quiet and 
wait his time, and fo fet fail. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he found every thing 
difpofed agreeably to his hopes. The cities readily 

put 

* Ptolemy Ceraunus was fi^n threie years before, during the 
confulate of Laevinus. After him the Macedonians had feveral 
kings in quick fncceffion. All, therefore, that the letters could, 
import, mud be, that the Macedonians would prefer Pyrrhus to 
Antigonusy who at prefent )va$ im poflelfion. 
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put themfbiyes in his hands : and wherever force wa^ 
nece0ary, nothing at firit made any confiderable re- 
iiilance to his arins. But with tliirty thousand foot^ 
two thoui^d five kupdred horfe> and two hundred 
fail of fbapSj he ^vanced asainft the Carthaginians, 
drove thein before him, and ruined their province. 
'Eryx was the ftroi^ft city in thofe parts, and the 
beft prpyided with men for it's defence j yet he rc- 
folved to ta)(£ it by ftpmi. As foon as his army was 
in readineis to give the ailault, he armed himfelf at 
all points ; anc), advancing towards the walls, made 
a vow to Hercules of games and facrifices in ac- 
knowledgment of the vidorv, if in that day's adion 
he Ihould diftinguiAi himfelf before the Greeks in 
Sicily, in a m^nnq* tl^at became his great defcent and 
his fortunes. Then he ordered the-fignal to be givei» 
)>y found of trumpet ; and having driven the barba- 
rians from the walls with his miflive weapons, he 
planted the fcal^g-ladders, and was himfelf the firft 
that mouAted. 

There Ije was attacked by a crowd of enemies, 
ibme of whom he drove back, others he pufhed 
down from the wall on bpth fides ^ but the greateft 
part he flew with hi^fword, ib that there was quite a 
rampart of dead bodies around him. In the mean 
dme he himielf received not the leail harm, but ap- 
peared to his enemies in the awful character of fome 
fuperior being; ihewingon this occafion, that Homer 
ipoke with judgment and knowledge, when he rc- 
prefented valour as the only virtue which difcovers a 
divine enei^, and thofe enthufiaftic tranlports which 
raife a m^ above himfelf When the city was taken, 
he offered . a magnificent facrifice to Hercules, and 
exhibited a variety of ihows and games. 

Qf ail the barbarians, thofe about Mefiena, wh(> 
were called Mamertines, gave the Greeks the moft 
trouble, and had fubjefted many of them to tribute. • 
They were a numerous and warlike people, an4 
thence had the appellation of Mamertines, which, 

in 
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in the Latin tongue fignifies Martial. But Pyrrhus 
ieized the coUedbors of the tribute, and put them to 
. death ; and having defeated the Mamertines in a ict 
battle, he dcftroycd many of their ftrong holds. 

The Carthaginians were now inclined tm peace, 
and offered him both money and fhips, on condition 
that he granted them his friendfhip. But, having 
farther profpefts, he made anlwer, that there was 
only one way to peace and friendfhip, which was, for 
the Carthaginians to evacuate Sicily, and make the 
Lybian fea the boundary between them and the 
Greeks. Elated with profperity and his prefent 
ftrcngth, he thought ot nothing but purfuing the 
hopes which firft drew him into Sicily. 

His firft objeft now was Africa. He had veflcls 
enough for his purpofe, but he wanted mariners. 
And in the colledting of them he was far from pro- 
ceeding with lenity and moderation : on the contrary, 
he carried it to the cities with a high hand and with 
great rigour, feconding his orders tor a fupply with 
torce, and feverely chaftifing thofe who difobeyed 
them. This was not the condudt which he had ob- 
ferved at firft; for then he was gracious and affable 
to an extreme, placed an entire confidence in the 
people, and avoided giving them the leaft unealinefs. 
By thefe means he had gained their hearts. But now 
turning from a popular prince into a tyrant, his au- 
fterity drew upon him the imputation both of ingra* 
titude and perfidioufnefs. Neccflity, however, obliged 
them to fumiJh him with what he demanded, though 
they were little difpofed to it. But what chiefly alien- 
ated their affeftions, was his behaviour to Thonon 
and Soflratus, two perfons of the greateft authority 
in Syracufe. Thefe were the men who firft invited 
him into Sicily, who upon his arrival immediately 
put their city in his hands, and who had been the 
' principal inftruments of the great things he had 
done in the ifland. Yet liis fufpicions would 
neither let hun take them with him, nor leave them 

behind 
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behind him. Softratus took the alarm and fled. 
Whereupon Thonon was feized by Pyrrhus, who al- 
ledged that he was an accomplice with Softratus, and 
put him to death. Then his affairs ran to ruin, not 
gradually and by little and little, but all at once* 
And the violent hatred which the cities conceived for 
him, Icdfomeof them to join the Carthaginians, and 
others the Mamertines. While he thus law nothing 
around him but cabals^ fedidons and infurreftions, 
he received letters from the Samnites and Tarentines, 
who being quite driven out of the field, and with 
difficulty defending themfelves within their walls, 
begged his afliftance. This afforded a handfome pre- 
tence for his departure, without it's being called a 
flight and an ablolute giving up his affairs in Sicily. 
But the truth was, that no longer being able to hold 
the ifland, he quitted it, like a Ihattered fhip, and 
threw himfelf again into Italy. It is reported, that, 
as he failed away, he looked back upon the ifle, and 
faid to thofe about him, " What a field we leave the 
" Carthaginians and Romans to exercife their arms 
" in !" and his conjecture was foon after verified. 

The Barbarians role againft him as he fet fail ; and 
being attacked by the Carthaginians on his paifage, 
he loft many of his fhips : with the remainder he 
g^ed the Italian fhore. The Mamertines, to the 
number of ten thoufand, had got thither before him ; 
and, though they were afraid to come to a pitched 
battle, yet they attacked and harraffed him in the 
difficult pafles, and put his whole trmy in diforder. 
He loft two elephants, and a confiderable part of 
his rear was cut in pieces. But he immediately 

Eufhed from the van to their affiftance, and rifqued 
is perfon in the boldeft manner, againft men trained 
by long praftice to war, who fought with a fpirit of 
rdentment. In this difpute he received a wound 
in the head, which forced him to retire a littk out of 
the battle, and animated the enemy ftill more. One 
of them, therefore, who was diftingiiifhed both by 

his 
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Ills fize and arms, advanced before the lines, and 
with a loud voice called upon him to come forth if 
he was alive. Pyrrhus incenfed at this, returned 
with hi5 gu^ds, and, with a vifage fo fierce with 
anger, diid fo befn>eared with blood, that it was 
idreadfi;! to look upon, m^e his way through his 
battalions, notwithftanding their remonftrance^. 
Thus riilhing upon the Barb^an, he prevented his 
blow, and gave liin> fuch ^ &Tokt on the head 
with his fword, that, with the ftrcnjgth of his 
>rm, and the excellent teipper of the weapon, he 
cleaved Ijdm quite dowiji, and in one moment the 
parts fell afunqler. • This atchievement flopped the 
f ourfe of the Barbadians, who were ftruek with ad- 
miration and aniazemcijt nt Pyjrrhus, as at a fuperior 
Being. He m^adc the f^ .pf his tnarch, therefore, 
without dillurbaace, ^d arrived at Tarentum with 
twenty thoufand foot and three thoufand horfe. Then 
taking with him the beft troops that he found there, 
he j^dvanced imn^ediately againd the Romans, who 
were encan^pecj in the copiitry of the Samnites. 

The affairs of jJxe Samnites were run to ruin, and 
their fpirits fMnk> becaufe they had been beaten in 
feveral batdes by the Romans. There remained alio 
in their hearts fome refentment ag^nft Pyrrhus on 
account of his leaving then) to go to Sicily, fo that 
few of them Bepaineqf tp his flSndard. Thp forces 
that he had, he divided into two bodies^ one of 
which he detached into Lucania, to keep one * of the 
confuls employed, and hinder him from aflifting his 
coUegue ; with me other corps he marched in perfon 
againft the other conful Manius Curius, who lay 
f^cly entrenched near the city of Beneventum, and 
declined fighting, as well in expectation of the fuc- 
cours from Lucania, as on account of his being de- 
terred from adtipn by the augurs and foothfayers. 

Pyrrhus 

* Aulas Cornelius Lentulus. 
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Pjrrrhus haftening to attack him before he could 
be joined by his collegue, took the choiceft of his 
troops and the moft warlike of his elephants, and 
pulhed forward in the night to furprife his camp.. 
But as he had a long circuit to take, and the roads 
were entangled with trees and bufhes, his lights failed, 
and nbmbers of his men loft their way. Thus the 
night efcaped. At day-break he was difcovered 
by the enemy defcending from the heights, which 
caufed no irnall diforder in their camp. Manius, 
however, finding the facrifices aufpicious, and the 
time preffing, iuued out of his trenches, attacked 
the vanguard of the enemy, and put them to flight. 
This ipread a conftemation through their whole army, 
ib that manv of them Were killed, and fome of the 
elephants taxen. On the other hand, the fuccefs led 
Manius to try a pitched batde. Engaging, there- 
fore, in the open field, one of his wings defeated 
one of the enemy's ; but the other was borne down 
by the elephants, and driven back to the trenches. 
In this exigency he called for thofe troops that were 
left to guard the camp, who were all frefh men and 
well-armed. Thefe, as they defcended from their 
advantageous fituation, pierced the elephants with 
their javelins, and forced them to turn their backs ; 
and thofe creatures rufhing upon their own battalions, 
threw them into the greateft confufion and diforder. 
Thb put the viftory in the hands of the Romans, 
and empire together with the viftory. For, by the 
courage exerted and the great aftions performed this 
day, they acquired a lottinefs of fentiment, an en- 
kugement of power, with the reputation of being 
invincible, which foon gained them all Italy, and 
Skily a little after. 

Thus Pyrrhus fell from his hopes of Italy and 
Sicily, after he had wafted fix years in thefe expedi- 
tions. It is true, he was not luccefsful ; but amidft 
all his defeats he preferred his courage unconquer- 
able, and was reputed to excel, in military experi- 

VoL. III. H encc 
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cnce and perfonal prowefs, all the princes of his 
time. But what he gained by his atcluevements, he 
loft by vain hopes j his defire of fomething abfent, 
never fufFered him efFeftually to perfeverc in a pre- 
fent purfuit. Hence it was that Antigonus compared 
him to a gamefter, who makes many good throws at 
dice, but knows not how to, make me beft of his 
game. 

He returned to Epirus with eight thoufand foot 
and five hundred horfe; but not having funds to 
maintain them, he fought for a war which might an- 
fwer that end. And being joined by a body of 
Gauls, he threw himfelf into Macedonia, where An- 
tigonus the fon of Demetrius reigned at that time. 
His defign was only %o pillage and carry off. booty ; 
but having taken many cities, and drawn over two 
thoufand of Antigonus's men, he enlarged his views, 
and marched againft the king. Coming up with him 
in a narrow pals, he put his whole army m diforder. 
The Gauls, however, who compofed Antigonus*s 
rear, being a numerous body, made a gallant re(i- 
fiance. The difpute was fharp, but at laft mod: of 
them were cut m pieces -, and they' who had the 
charge of the elephants, being furrounded, delivered * 
up both themfelves and the beads. After fo great 
an advantage, Pyrrhus following his fortune rather 
than any rational plan, pufhed agdnft the Macedo* 
nian phalanx, now ftruck with terror and confufion at 
their lofs. And perceiving that they refufed to en- 
gage with him, he flretched out his hand to their 
commanders and other officers, at the fame time 
calling them all by their names *, by which means he 
drew over the enemy's infantry. Antigonus, there- 
fore, was forced to fly: he perfuaded, however, 
fome of the maritime towns to remain under his go- 
vernment. 

Amidft fo many inftances of fucceis, Pyrrhus, 
concluding that his exploit againft the Gauls was far 
die moft glorious, confccratcd the moft fplendid and 

valuable 
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Valuable of the Ipoils in the temple of Minerva 
Itonis, with this infcription, 

Tbe/ejpcils that Pyrrbus on the martial plain 
SnatcVd from the vanquiflfdGauU Itonian Pallas^ 
He cottjecrates to thee — If from his throne 
jintigonu,^ defertedjledy and ruin 
Purfued the fw or a of Pyrrhus — V;j no wonder — 
From Macus he fprung. 

After the battle he foon recovered the cities. When 
he had made himfelf mafter of ^gae, among other 
hardfhips put upon the inhabitants, he left among 
them a garrilbn draughted from thofe Gauls who 
ferved under him. The Gauk of all men are the 
moft covetous of money ; and they were no looner 
put in pofleflion of the town, than they broke open 
the tombs of the kings who were buried there, plun- 
dered the treafurcs, and infolently fcattered their bones. 
Pyrrhus paflcd the matter very (lightly over ; whe- 
ther it was that the affairs he had upon his hands, 
obliged him to pur off the enquiry, oi: whether he 
was afraid of the Gauls and did not dare to punifh 
them. The connivance, however, was much cenfured 
by the Macedonians. 

His intereft was not well eftablilhed among them^ 
nor had he any good profpcft of it's fecurity, when 
he began to entertain new vilionary hopes : and in 
ridicule of Antigonus, he faid, " He wondered at 
^ his impudence, in not laying afide the purple, and 
" taking the habit of a private perfon.** 

About this time, Cleonymus the Spartan came to 
intreat him that he would march to Lacedaemon, 
and he lent a willing ear to his requeft. Cleonymus 
was of the blood royal j but as he feemed to be of a 
violent temper and inclined to arbitrary power, he 
was neither loved nor trufted by the Spartans, and 
Areus was appointed to the throne This was an 
«kl complaint which he had againft the citizens in 

H 2 S^'^^^ 
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general. But to this we muft add, that when ad^ 
vanced in years, he had married a young woman of 
great beauty, named Chelidonis, who was of the 
royal family, and daughter to Leotychides. Che- 
lidonis entertaining a violent paflion for Acrotatus 
the fon of Areus, who was both young and hand- 
fome, rendered the match not only uneafy but dif- 
graceful to Cleonymus who was miferably in love : 
for there was not a man in Sparta who did not know 
how much he was defpifed by his wife. Thefe do- 
meflic misfortunes, added to his public ones, pro- 
voked him to apply to Pyrrhus, who marched to 
Sparta with twenty-five thoufand foot, two thoufand 
horfe, and twenty four elephants. Thcfc great pre- 
parations made it evident at one view, that Pyrrhus 
did not come to gain Sparta for Cleonymus, but 
Peloponnefus for himfelf He made, indeed, very 
difF<^rent profeflions to the Lacedaemonians, who 
fent an embaffy to him at Megalopolis : for he told 
them that he was only come to let free the cities 
which were in lubjedtion to Antieonus j and, what 
is more extraordinary, that he fully intended, if no- 
thing happened to hinder it, to fend his younger fons 
to Sparta, for a Lacedaemonian education, that they 
might in this refped have the advantage of all other 
kings and princes. 

With thefe pretences he amufed thofe that came to 
meet him on his march ; but as foon as he fet foot 
in Laconia, he began to plunder and ravage it. And 
upon theembafladors reprefenting that he commenced 
hoftilities without a previous declaration of war, he 
faid, " And do we not know that you Spartans never 
•* declare beforehand what meafures you are going to 
*« take?** to which a Spartan, named Mandricidas, 
who was in company, made anfwer in his Laconic 
dialeft, " If thou art a god, thou wilt do us no 
*' harm, bccaufe we have done thee none; if thou 
" art a man, perhaps we may find a better man than 

*« thee." 

•*• • 

In 
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In the mean time he moved towards Lacedacmon, 
and was advifed by Cleonymus to give the aflaulc 
immediately upon his arrival. But Pyrrhus, as we 
arc told, fearing that his foldiers would plunder the 
city if they took it by night, put him off, and faid, 
they would proceed to the affault the next day. For 
he knew there were but few men within the city, and 
thofc unprepared, by reafon of his fudden approach ; 
and that Areus the king was abfent, being gone 
to Crete to fuccour the Gortynians, The contempti- 
ble idea which Pyrrhus conceived of it's weaknefs 
and want of men, was the principal thing that faved 
the dty. For fuppofing that he Ihould not find the 
leaft refiftance, he ordered his tents to be pitched, and 
fate quietly down-, while the Helots and friends of 
Cleonymus bufied themfelves in adorning and prepa- 
ring his houfe, in expectation that Pyrrhus would 
fup with him there that evening. 

Night being come, the Lacedaemonians rcfolved 
in the firft place, to fend off their women to Crete, 
but they ftrongly oppofed it : and Archidamia enter- 
ing the fenate with a fword in her hand, complained 
or the mean opinion they entertained of the women, 
if they imagined they would furvive the deftrudtion 
of Sparta. In the next place, they detc;rmined to 
draw a trench parallel to the enemy's camp, and at 
each end of it to fink waggons into the ground as 
deep as the naves of the wheels, that fo being firmly 
fixed, they mignt Hop the courfe of the elephants. 
As foon as the work was begun, both matrons and 
maids came and joined them ; the former with their 
robes tucked up, and the latter in their under-gar- 
ments only, to aflift the older fort of men. They 
advifed thofe that were intended for the fight, to 
repofe themfelves, and in the mean time they under-- 
took to finifh ^ third part of the trench, which they 
effefted before morning. This trench was in breadth 
fix cubits, in depth four, and eight hundred feet 
long, according.to Phylarchus. Hieronymus makes, 
it kist 

H 3 M 
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At day-break the enemy was in motion, whereupon 
the women armed the youth with their own hands^ 
and gave them the trench in charge, exhorting them 
to guard it well, and reprefenting, ^' how delightful 
** it would be to conquer in the view of their coun- 
** try, or how glorious to expire in the arms of 
** their mothers and their wives, when they had met 
•* their deaths as became Spartans." As for Cheli- 
donis, (he retired into her own apartment with a rope 
about her neck, determined to end her 4ays by it, 
rather than fall into the hands qf Cleonymus, if the 
city were taken. 

Pyrrhus, now, prefled forward with his infantry 
agdnfl: the Spartans, who waited for him under a 
rampart of fhields. But, befide that the ditch was 
fcarce paflable, he found that there was no firm 
footing on the fides of it for liis foldiers, becaufe of 
the loofenefs of the frelh earth. His fon Ptolemy 
feeing this, fetched a compafs about the trench with 
two thoufand Gauls and a feleft body of Chaonians, 
and endeavoured to open a pafTage on the quar- 
ter of the waggons. But thefe were fo deep fixed 
and clofe locked, that they not only obilrudted their 
pafTage, but made it difficult for the Spartans to 
come up and make a clofe defence. The Gauls were 
now beginning to drag out the wheels and draw the 
waggons into the river, when young Acrotatus per- 
ceiving the danger, traverfed tne city with three hun- 
dred men, and by the advantage of fome hollow 
ways furrounded Ptolemy, not being feen till he be- 
gan the attack upon his rear. Ptolemy was now 
torced to face about, and fland upon the defenfive. 
In the confufion* many of his foldiers running foul 
upon each other, either tumbled into the ditch, or 
fell under the waggons. At lafl, after a long dif^ 
pute and great efFufion of blood, they were entirely . 
routed. The old men and the women faw this ex- 
ploit of Acrotatus : and as he returned through the 
city to his pofl, covered with blood, bold, and elated 

widi 
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with his vidory^ he appeared to the Spartan women 
taller and more graceful than ever, and they could 
not help envying Chelidonis fuch a lover. Nay, fome 
of the old men followed and cried out, " Go, Acro- 
*' tatus, and enjoy Chelidonis : and may your off- 
** fpring be worthy of Sparta !" 

The diiputewas more obftinate where Pyrrhus 
fou^t in perfon. Many of the Spartans diftinguiihed 
themielvcs in the a£tion, and,* among the reft, Phyl-< 
lius made a glorious ftand. He flew numbers that 
endeavouved to force a pafTage, and when he found 
himfelf ready to faint with the many wounds he had 
received, he gave up his poft to one of the officers 
that was near him, and retired to die in the midil 
of his own pany, that the enemy might not get 
his body in their power. 

Night parted the combatants -, and Pyrrhus, as he 
lay in his tent, had this dream : he thought * he 
darted lightning upon Lacedaemon, which fet all, 
the city on fire, ana that the fight filled him with joy. 
The tranfport awaking him, he ordered his officers 
to put their men under arms •, and to fome of his 
friends he related his vifion, from which he aflured 
himfelf that he fliould take the city by ftorm. The 
thing was received with admiration and a general af-^ 
fcnt; but it did not pleafe Lyfimachus. He faid, 
that, as no foot is to tread on places that are ftruck 
by lighming, fo the deity by this might prefignify to 
Pyrrhus, that the city fhould remain inaccefiible to 
him. Pyrrhus anfwered, " Thefe vifions may ferve 
** as amufements for the vulgar, but there is not any 
*' thing in the world more uncertain and obfcure. 

** WhUe, 

* Some» inftaul.of 0U»rorread«tfTor; and then the Englifli will 
run thus. He thought that an eagle darted lightnings &c. But if 
that reading be preferred, becaufe the eagle bore Jupiter*s thunder^ 
and Pyrrhus haa the name of Eagle, it ought to talce place in the 
laft member of the fentence too, and that fliould be rendered, thi 
tagle rtjoiced at the fight. 

H 4 
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*^ While, then, you have your weapons in your 

" hands, remember, my friends, 

* ^he beft of omens is the caufe of Pyrrbu^. 
So faying, hearofe, and, as foon as it wais light, rc-f 
newed the attack. The Lacedaemonians ftood upon 
their defence with an alacrity and fpirit above their 
ftrength : and the women attended, fupplying them' 
with arms, giving bread and drink to fuch as wante4 
it, and taking care of the wounded, The Macedo- 
nians then attempted to fill up the ditch^ bringing 
great quantities of materials, and throwing thcrii 
upon the arms and bodies of the dead. The Lace- 
• daemonians, on their part, redoubled their effort^ 
againft them. But all on a fudden Pyrrhus appeared' 
on their fide of the trench, where the waggons had 
been planted to flop the paflage, advancing at full 
fpeed towards the city. The fcJdiers who had the 
charge of that poft cried out, and the women fled 
with loud fhrieks and wailings. , In the mean time 
Pyrrhus was pulhing on, and overthrowing all that 
©ppofed him. But his horfe receiving a wound in 
the belly from a Cretan arrow, ran away, and, plun- 
ging in the pains of death, threw him upon ftecp 
and flippery ground. As his friends preflcd towards 
him in great confufion, the Spartans came boldly 
up, and, making good ufe or their arrows, drove 
them all back. Hereupon Pyrrhus put an entire ftop 
to the aftion, thinking the Spartans would abate of 
their vigour, now they^ere ahnoft all wounded, and 
fuch great numbers killed. But the fortune of Sparta, 
whether (he was fatisfied with the trial (he had of the 
unaflifted valour of her fons, or whether fhe was wil- 
ling to (hew her power to retrieve the moft defperatc 
circumftances, juft as the hopes of the Spartans 
were beginning to expire, brought to their relief 
from Corinth Aminius the Phocean, one of Antigo- 
nus's officers, with an army of ftrangers \ and they 

* Parody of a line m He£lor*s f|>eech, II. xii. 
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had no fooner entered the town, but Areus their 
king arrived from Crete with two thoufand men 
more. The women now retired immediately to their 
houies, thinking it needlefs to concern themfelves 
any farther in the war : the old men too, who not* 
withftanding their age, had been forced to bear 
^ffms, were difinjfied, and the new fupplies put in 
their place. 

Thefe two reinforcements to Sparta ferved only 
to animate the courage of Pyrrhus, and make him 
more ambitious to take the town. Finding, how- 
ever, that he coyld eflFeft nothing, after a feries of 
Jofies and ill fuccefs he quitted the fiege, and bqgan 
to collect booty from the country,^ intending to pafi 
the winter there. But fate is unavoidable. There 
happened at that time a ftrong contention at Argos, 
between the parties of Arifteas and Ariftippus ; and 
^s Ariftippus appeared to have a connexion with 
Andgonus, Arifteas, to prevent him,- called inPyr-. 
rhus. Pyrrhus whofc hopes grew as faft as they werq 
cut off, who, if he met with fuccefs, only conudered 
it as a ftep to greater things, and if with difappoint* 
ment, endeavoured to compenfate it, by fome new 
advantage, would neither let his victories nor lofle^ 
put a period to his difturbing both the world an4 
himfelf He began his march, therefore, immedi-r 
ately for Argos. Areus, by frequent ambulhes, an4 
by poflefling himfelf of the difficult paffes, cut ofif 
many of the Gauls and Moloffians who brought up 
his rear. In the facrifice which Pyrrhys had offered 
the liver was found without a head, and the diviner 
had dience forwamed him, tha? he was in danger of 
lofing fome perfon that was dear to him, But in 
^e hurry and diforder of this unexpefted attack, 
he forgot the menace from the victim, and ordered 
his ion Ptolemy with fome of his guards to the afliftr 
jince of the rear, whilft he himklf puttied on, an4 
disengaged his main body from thofe dangerous paf- 
fagcSf fe |h? «^?aft time Ptolemy met with a very 
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warm reception ; for he was engaged by a iele6l: 
party of Lacedaemonians, under the command of 
Evalcus. In the heat of adion^ a Cretan of Aptera* 
named Oroefus, a man of remarkable ftrength and 
fwiftnefs, came up with the young prince, as he was 
fighdng with great gallantry, and with a blow on 
the fide laid him dead upon the fpot. As foon as he 
fell, his party turned their backs and fled. The La- 
cedaemonians purfued them, and in the ardour of 
viftory, infenfibly advancing into the open plainy 
got at a great diftance from ^eir infantry. Pyrrhus, 
who by this time had heard of the death of his fon, 
and was gready afflided at it, drew out his Moloflian 
horfe, and charging at the head of them, fatiated 
himfelf with the blood of the Lacedaemonians. He 
always bdeed appeared great and invincible in arms, 
but now, in point of courage and force, he outdid 
all his former exploits. Having found out Evalcus^ 
he fpurred his horie againft him ; but Evalcus incli- 
ning a little on one fide, aimed a firoke at him which 
had like to have cut off his bridle hand. It hap- . 
pened, however, only to cut the reins, and Pyrrhus 
feizing the favourable moment, ran him through 
with his fpear. Then fpringing from his horfe, he 
fought on foot, and made a terrible havock of thofe 
brave Lacedaemonians who endeavoured to protect 
the body of Evalcus. The great lol's which Sparta 
fuffered was now owing purelv to the ill-timed am- 
bition of her leaders ; for the war was at an end 
before the engagement. 

Pyrrhus having thus facrificed to the manes of. 
his Ton, and celebrated ti kind of funeral games for 
him, found that he had vented much of his grief in 
the fury of the combat, and marched more compofed 
toArgos. Finding that Antigonus kept the high 
grounds adjoining to the plain, he encamped near 
the town of Nauplia. Next d^ he fent a herald to 
Antigonus, with a challenge m abufive terms to 
comq down into the field, and fight with him for the 

kingdom* 
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kingdom. Antigonus anfwered, ^^ Time is the 
*^ weapon that I ufe, as much as the fword ; and 
" if Pyrrhus is weary of his life, there are many 
** ways to end it/* To both the kings there came 
ambafladors from Argos, intreadng mem to retire^ 
and fb prevent that city from being fubjefted to either, 
which had a friendfhip for them both. Antigoikis 
agreed to tho overture, and fent his fon to the Aqgives 
as an hoftage. Pyrrhus at the fame time promifed 
to retire, but fending no hoftage, he was much fuf* 
pefted. 

Amidft thefe tranfaftions, Pyrrhus was alarmed 
with a great and tremendous prodigy. For the heads 
of the ucrifice-oxen, when fevered from the bodies, 
were feen to thruft out their tongues, and lick up 
their own gore. And in Argos the pricftefs of ApoUa 
Lyceus ran about the ftreets, crying out that flic 
faw the city full of dead carcafes and blood, and 
an eagle joining in the fight, and then immediately 
vanifhing. 

In the dead of night Pyrrhus approached the walls, 
and finding the gate called Diamperes opened to him 
by Arifteas, he was not difcovered 'till his Gauls had 
entered and feized the market-place. But the gate 
not being high enough to receive the elephants, they 
were forced to take ofi^ their towers -, and having ^- 
terwards to put them on again in the 'dark, it could 
not be done without noife and lofs of lime, by which 
means they were difcovered. The Argives ran into the 
citadel called * Afpis, and other places of defence, 

and 

* There was an annual feaft at Argos, in honour of Juno, cal- 
led HfflUfli, Junoma^ and alfo Hecatombaia^ from the hecatomb of 
oxen then offered. Among other games, this prize was propofed 
for the youth. In a place of conftderable ftrength above the thea- 
tre, a brazen buckler was nailed to the wall, and they were to try 
their flrength in plucking it off. The vidtor was crown'd with a 
myrtle garbmd, and had the buckler [in Greek ^Jpis'^ for his pains. 
Hence the name of the fort. Not only the youth of Argos, but 
gangers were admitte4 to the conteft ; as appears from Pindar, 

For, 
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andfent to call in Antigonus. But he only ad« 
vanced towards the walls, to watch his opportunity 
for action, and contented himfelf with lending in 
feme of his principal officers and his fon with confi* 
derable fuccours. 

At the fame time Areus arrived in the town with a 
thoufand Cretans and the moft adtive of his Spartans. 
All thefe troops •t)eing joined, fell at once upon the 
Gauls, and put them in great diforder. Pyrrhus 
entered at a place called Cylarabis * with great noife 
and loud fhouts, which were echoed by the Gauls ; 
but he thought their fhouts were neither full nor 
bold, but rather expreffive of terror and diftrefs. 
lie therefore advanced in great halte, pufhing for- 
ward his cavalry, though they marched in danger by 
reafon of the drains and fewers of which the city was 
full. Befides, in this nofturnal war, it was impof- 
lible either to fee what was done, or to hear the or- 
ders that were given. The foldiers were fcattered 
about, and loft their way among the narrow ftrects 5 
nor could the officers rally them in that darknefs, 
amidf^ fuch a variety of noifes, and in fuch ftrait 
pafTages y fo that both fides continued without doing 
imy thing, and waited for day-light. 

At the firft dawn Pyrrhus was concerned to fee the 
Afpis full of sutned men^ but his concern was 
changed into confternation, when among the many 
lijures in the market-plaqe hc beheld a wolf and a 
bull in brafs reprefented in aft to fight For he re- 
CoUefted an old oracle which had foretold, ** That 
^* it was his deftiny to die when he fiiould fee a wolf 
•* encountering a bull" The Argives fay, thefe 
figures were ereded in memory of an accident which 
happened among them long before. They tell us, 
that when D^naus firit entered their country, as he 

pafled 

f pr, iHpeakiiig of DUgonu of Rhodes, he fays. 

The :4rzi've Buckler knew bim. Ol YMP. ode 7. 

* Cjrlan£is was a place of exorcife neiu: one of the ^tcs of 
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pailed through the diftrift of Thyreatis, by the way 
of Pyramia which leads to Argos, he faw a wolf 
fighting with a bull. Danaus imagined that the wolf 
reprefented him, for being a ilranger he came to at- 
tack the natives, as the wolf did the bull. He there- 
fore ftayed to fee the iflue of the fight, and the wolf 
proving victorious, he ofiered his devotions to Apollo 
Lyccus, and then affaulted and took the town -, Ge- 
lanor, who was then king, being depofed by a fac-* 
tion. Such is the hiftory of thofe figures. 

Pyrrhus quite difpirited at the fight, and perceiv- 
ing at the fame time that nothing fucceeded according 
to his hopes, thought it beft to retreat. Fearing 
that the gates were too narrow, he fent orders to his 
fon Helenus, who was left with the main body with- 
out the town, to demolifh part of the wall, and aC- 
fift the retreat, if the enemy tried to obflruft it. 
But the peribn whom he fent, miftaking the order 
in the hurry and tumult, and delivering it quite in a 
contrary fenfe, the young prince entered the gates 
with the reft of the elephants and the beft of his 
troops, and marched to aflift his father. Pyrrhus 
was now retiring ; and while the market-place afford- 
ed room both to retreat and fight, he often faced 
about and repulfed the affailants. But when from 
that broad place he came to crowd into the narrow 
ftreet leading to the gate, he fell in with thofe who 
were advancing to his affiftance. It was in vain to 
call out to them to fall back : there were but few 
that could hear him -, and fuch as did bear, and were 
moft difpofed to obey his orders, were pufhed back 
by thofe who came pouring in behind. Befides, the' 
largeft of the elephants was fallen in the gate- way on 
his fide, and lying there and braying in a horrible 
manner, he ftopped thofe who wouljl have got out. 
And among the elephants already in the town, one 
xianied Nicon, ftriving to take up his mafterwhowas 
fallen off wounded, rufhed againft the party that was 
retreating 5 and overturned both friends and enemies 

promifcuoufly, 
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promifcuoufly^, 'till he found the body. Then he 
took it up with his trunk, and carrying it on his two 
teeth, returned in great fury, and trod down all be- 
fore him. When they were thus prefled and crowded 
together, not a man could do any thing fii^^ly, but 
the whole muldtude, like one dofe compared body, 
rolled this way and that all together. They ex- 
changed but tew Mows with the enemy either in 
front or rear, and the greateft harm they did was to 
themielve3. For if any man drew his fword or le- 
velled his pike, he could not recover the .one or put 
up the other ; the next perfon, therefore, whoever 
he happened to be, was neceifarily wounded, and 
thus many of them fell by the hands of each other. 

Pyrrhus feeing the tempeft rolling about him, took 
off the plume with which his helmet was diftinguiih- 
cd, and gave it to one of his friends. Then trufting 
to the goodneis of his horfe, he rode in amongft the 
enemy who were haraffing his rear ; and it happened 
that he was wounded through the breaft-plate with a 
javelin. The wound was rather flight than dange- 
rous, but he turned againft the man that gave it, who 
was an Ar|;ive of no note, the fon of a poor old wo- 
man. This woman, among others, looking upon 
th^ fight from the roof of a houfe, beheld her fon 
thus engaged. Seized with terror at the fight, fhe 
took up a large tile with both hands, and threw it at 
Pyrrhus. The tile fell upon his head, and, notwith- 
ftandins his helmet, crulhed the lower vertebrae of 
his necK. Darknefs in a moment covered hi& eyes, 
his hands let go the reins, and he fell from his horfe, 
by the tomb of Licymnius *. The crowd that was 

about 

* There is fomething ftrikingly contemptible in the fate of 
this ferociotts warrior.— What reflexions may it not afford to thofe 
fconrges of mankind, who to extend their power and gratify 
their pride, tear out the vitals of human fociet^ ! — ^How unfortu- 
nate tnat they do not recolleft their own peHonal infignificance^ 
and confider, while they are difturbing the peace of the earth, that 
they are beings whom an old woman may kill with a ftone ! — It is 

impoflible 
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about him, did not know him, but one Zopyrus who 
fcnrcd under Antigonus, and two or three others 
coming up, knew him, and dragged him into a porch 
that was at hand, juft as he was beginning to recover 
from the blow. Zopyrus had drawn his lUyrian 
blade to cut off his head, when Pyrrhus opened his 
eyes, and gave him fo fierce a look, that he was 
ftruck with terror. His hands trembled ; and be- 
tween his defire to give the ftroke, and the confufion 
he was in, he nuffed the neck, but wounded him in 

the 

impofible here to forget the obfcure faite of Charles the Twelfth* 
#r the fbllowinj; verfes that defcribe it. 

On what foundation ftands the warriof s pride. 

How juft his hopes, let Swediih Charles decide ; 

A frame of adamant, a foal of fire. 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire; 

O^er love, o'er fear extends his wide domain, 

Unconquer'^d lord of pleafare and of pain^ 

No joys to him pacific fcepters yield. 

War founds the trump, he ra(hes to the field. 

Behold furrounding lunes their power combine^ 

And one capitulate, and one reuen. 

Peace courts his hand, but fpreads her charms in vain t 

** Think nothing gain'd he cried, 'till nought remain, 

<< On Mofcow's walls 'till Gothic ftandards ily, 

^ And all be mine beneath the polar iky.** 

The march begins in military ftate, ' 

And narions on his eye fufpended wait. 

Stem fiunine guards the folitaiy coaft. 

And winter barricades the realm of froft : 

He comes — not want and cold his courfe dela y ■■ 

Hide, blufhing glory, hide Pultowa's day ! ' 

The vanquiih'd hero leaves his broken bmds, 

And (hews his miferies in diftant lands. 
• Condemn^ aneedyfupplicant, to wait. 

While ladies interpofe, and flaves debate. 

But did not chance at length her error mend? 

Did no fubverted empire mark his end ? 

JDid rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 

Or hoftile millions prefs him to the ground ? 

His fall was dellin'd to a barren ftrand, 

A petty f ortreft, and a dubious hand. 

He left the name at which the world grew paltf. 

To |>oint a moral, or adorn a tale ! 

JdHNSOX. 
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the mouth and chin, fo that it was a long time before , 
he could feparate the head from the body. 

By this time the thing was generally known, and 
Alcyoneus, the fon of Antigonus, came haftily up 
and afked for the head as if he wanted only to look 
upon it. But as foon as he had got it, he rode off* 
widi it to his father, and cafl: it at his feet as he was 
fitting with his friends. Antigonus looking upon 
the head, and knowing it, thtuft his Ion from him : 
and ftruck him with his ftaflf, calling him an impious 
and barbarous wretch. Then putting his robe before 
his eyes, he wept in rememorance of the fate of 
his grandfather * Antigonus, and that of his father 
Demetrius, two inftances m his own houfe of the 
mutability of fortune. As for the head and body of 
Pyrrhus, hex>rdered them to be laid in ma^nificenc 
attire on fhe funeral pile and burnt. After this, Al- 
cyoneus having met with Helenus in great diftreKs 
and a rhean garb, addrelTed him in a courteous man- 
ner, and condu&ed him to hi$ father, who thus ex-^ 
prefTec^ himfelf on theoccafion, ** In this, my fon, you 
** have adted much better than before ; but ftill you 
^^ are deficient : for you fhould have taken ofi^ that 
** mean habit, which is a greater difgrace to us who 
** are viftorious, than it is to the vanquifheci." 

Then he paid his rcfpedts to Helenus in a very 
obliging manner, and fent him to Epirus with a pro- 
per equipage. He gave alfo the fame kind reception 
to the friends of Pyrrhus, after he had made hirqfelf 
mafter of his whole camp and army. 

* Antigonus the firft was killed at the battle of Ipfus« aiid De« 
inetrius the firfi long kept a prifbner by his fon-in-law Seleocos. 
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CAIUS MARIUS. 



WE know.no third name of Caius Marius, any 
more than we do of Quinftus Scrtorius who 
held Spain fo long, or of Lucius Mummius who 
took Corinth. For the furname of yicbaicus^ Mum- 
miiMf gained by his conqueft, as Scipio did that of 
AfficaniiSy and Mctellus tha[t of Maccdonicus. Pofi- 
donius avdis himfelf chiefly of this argument to con- 
fute thofe who hold the third to be the Roman pro- 
per name, CamiUus, forinftance, Marcellus, Cato: 
ror in that cafe, thofe who had only two names, 
would have had no proper name at all. But he did 
not confider that by this reafoning he robbed the 
women^of tteir names; for no woman bears the firft, 
which Pofidoiiius fuppofcd the proper name among 
tke Romans. Of the other names, one was common 
to the whole family, as the Pompeii^ Manlii, Cornelii^ 
in the fame manner a^ with us, the Heraclidae and 
Fdopidiae ; and the other was a furname given them 
from fomething remarkable in their difpofitions, their 
aAions, or the form of their bodies, as Macrinus, 
iTorquatus, Sylla, which are like Mnemon, Grypus 
^d UaUinicu^ among the Greeks. But the diverfity 

voi.,m. ; of 
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of cuftoms in this rcipeft, leaves much room for 
farther enquiry.* 

As to the figure of Marius, we have feen at Ra- 
venna in Gaul his ftatue in marble, which pcrfedly 
exprefled all that has been faid of his (temnefs and 
aullerity of behaviour. For being naturally robuil 
and warlike, and more acquainted with the oifcipline 
of the camp than the city, he was fierce and intradt- 
able when in authority. It is faid that he neither 
learnt to read Greek, nor would make ufe of that 
language on any ferious occafion, thinking it ridicu* 
lous to beftow time on learning the language of a 
conquered people. And when» after his fecond tri*- 
umph, at the dedication of a temple, he exhibited 

(hows 

* The Romans had ufually three names, the Fraimnmtm^ the 
Nomen^ and the Coguomtn^ 

The Pfaeno/iufif as Aulus, Caius, Decimu8» was the proper, 
or diftinguilhing name between brothers, during the times of the 
republic. 

The Nomett was the family name, aiifwering to the Gredaa 
patronymics. For, as among the Greeks, the pofterity ofi£aa» 
were called .£acidae, fo the Julian family had that name from 
lulus or Afcanius. But there werefeveral other things which gave 
rife to the Nomut, as animals, places and accidents ; for inftance, 
Porcius, Ovilius, &c. 

The Cognomen t was originally intended to diftinguifh the feveral 
branches of a family. It was aiFumed from no certain caufe, bat 
generally from fome particular occurrence. It became, however, 
hereditary, except it happened to be changed for a more honour- 
able appellation, as Macedonicus, Africanus. But it fhould be 
well remarked, that under the emperors the Cognomen was often 
ufed as a proper name, and brothers were diftinguiihed by it, as 
Titus Flavius Vefpafianus, and Titus Flavins Sabinus. 

As to women, they had anciently their Praenomen as well as the 
men, fuch as Caia, Lucia, &c. But afterwards they feldom ufed 
any other befides the family name, as Julia, Tullia, and the like. 
Where there were two Mers in a houfe, the diiUnguilhing appel- 
lations were major and minor ; if a greater number. Prima, Se* 
cunda, Tertia, &c. 

With refpedl to the men who had only two names, a family 
midit he fo mean as not to have gained the Cognomen ; or thei« 
might be fo few of the family, that there was no occafion for it 
to diiUnguiih the branches. 
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fliows to the people in the Grecian manner, he bare- 
ly entered the theatre and fate down, and then roie 
up and departed immediately. Therefore, as Plato 
ufcd to fay to Xenocrates the philofopher, who had 
a moroieand unpolifhed manner, ^^ Good Xenocra- 
** tes, facriiice to the graces,** fo if any one could 
have pcrfuaded Marius to pay his court to the Gre- 
cian mufes and Graces, he had never brought his 
noble atchievements both in war and peace to fo 
fhocking a concluiion ; he had never been led by 
unfeafonable ambition and infatiable avarice, to 
iplit upon the rocks of a favage and cruel old-age. 
But this will foon appear from his a£tions them- 
felves. 

His parents were obfcure and indigent people, 
who fupported themfelves by labour*, his father^s 
name was the fame with his ; his mother was called 
Fulcinia. It was late before he came to Rome, or 
had any tafte of the refinements of the city. In 
the mean time he lived at f Cirraeatum, a village 
in the territory of Arpinum : and his manner of 
living there was perfedtly ruftic, if compared with 
the elegance of polifhed life ; but at the fame time 
it was temperate, and much refembled that of the 
ancient Romans. 

He made his * firft campaign againft the Cekibe- 
rians, when Scipio Africanus befieged Numantia. 
It did not efcape his general, how far he was above 
the other young foldiers in courage ; nor how eafily 
he came into the reformation in point of diet, whicn 
Scipio introduced into the army, before almoft ruined 
by luxury and pleafure. It is faid alfo, that he en- 
countered 

-f A corniption of Cenu/um. Pliny tells us, the inhabitants of 
Cernetam were called Marianu undoabtedly from Marius their 
townfmao, who had diftineuifhed himfelf in fo extraordinary a 
manner. Plin. Lib. iii. c. e, 

♦ In the third year of the hundred and fixty-firft Olympiad, 
one hundred and thirty, three years before the birth of Chri(^ 

I 2 
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countered and killed an enemy in the fight of his 
general •, who therefore diftinguilhed him with many 
marks of honour and rcfpeft, one of which was the 
inviting him to his table. One evening the convcr- 
fation happening to turn upon the great.commandcrs 
then in being, lome perfon in the company, cither 
out of complaifance to Scipio, or becaufe he really 
wahted to be informed, aflced, *^ Where the Romans 
*' Ihould find fuch another general when he was 
** gone i" upon which Scipio putting his hand on 
the flioulder of Marius, who fate next him, faid,. 
** Here, perhaps." So happy was the genius of both 
thofe great aien, that the one, while but a youth, 
gave tokens of his future abilities, and the other 
from thofe beginnings couU difcover die long fcries 
of glory which was to follow. 

This faymg of Scipio's, we arc told, raifcd the 
hopes of Marius, like a divine oracle, and was the 
chief thing that animated him to apply himfelf to 
affairs of Hate. By the afliftance of Caedlius Me- 
tellus, on whofe houfe he had an hereditary dcpcn* 
dence, he was chofen * a tribune of the people. In 
this oiEce he propofed a law for regulating me man- 
ner of voting, which tended to lefien the authority 
of the patricians in matters of judicature. Cotu 
the conful, therefore, perfuaded the fenate to rt^eSt 
it, and to cite Marius to give account of his conduft. 
Such a decree being made, Marius, when he entocd 
the fcnate, fliewed not the cmbarraiKnent of a young 
man, advanced to office without having firu diftin- 
guilhed himfelf : but affuming beforelwnd the ele- 
vation which his future aftions were to give him, he 
threatened to fend Cotta to prifon, if he did not re? 
yoke the decree. Cotta turning to Metellus, and 
afking his opinion, Metellus rofc up and voted with 

the 

* One hundred and fcvcnttca years before Chrift. . 
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the conful. Hereupon Marius called in a Li£ior^ 
and ordered him to take Metellus into cuftody. 
Metellus appealed to the other tribunes ; but^ as not 
one of them lent him any alliftance, the fenate gave 
way, and repealed their decree. Marius, highly dif- 
tifiguiihed by thb vi^ory, went inin^diateiy from 
the fenate to the Farum^ and had his law confirmed 
by the people. . 

From this time he pafied for a man of infiexible 
refolutiofl, not to be influenced by fear or refpeA of 
peribns, and confequently one that would prx>Te a 
bold defender of the people's privileges ^ainft the 
fenace. But this opinion was Ibon altered by his 
taking quite a difierent part. Fot a law being pro* 
pofed concerning the diftribution of com^ he ftr^nu-« 
oufly oppofed the Plebeians, and carried it againft 
them. By which a£lion he gained equal efteem from 
both parties, as a perfon incapable of ferving either 
a^unft the public advantage. 

When his tribunelhip was expired, he ftood candid 
date for the office of chief ^dilc. For there are two 
oifices of jEdiles ; the one called CuruliSy from the 
chair with crooked feet, in which the magiilrate fits 
while he difpatches bufmefs ; the other, of a degree 
much inferior, is called the Plebeian ^dile. The 
more honourable ^diles are firft choien, wd then 
the people proceed the fame day to the eleAion of 
the other. When Marius found* he could not carry 
the firii, he dropped his pretenfions there, and im« 
mediately applied for the fecond. But as this pro- 
ceeding of his betrayed a difagreeable and importu- 
nace obftinacy, he mifcarried in that alfo. Yet though 
he was twice baffled in his applications in one day 
(which never happened to any man but himfelf ) he 
was not at all difcouraged. For, not long after,, he 
ftood for the practorfbip, and was near being Fejefted 
again. He was, indeed, returned lall of all, and 
then was acculed of bribery. What contributed molt 
to the fulpicion, was, a fervant of CafEus Sabaco 

I 3 bcii^ 
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being feen within the rails, among the ele&ors i fbf 
Sabaco was an intimate friend of Marius. He was 
fummoned, therefore, by the judges ; and, being 
intefrogated u]pon the pointy he faid, That the heat 
having made mm very thirfly, he alked for cold wa- 
ter ; upon which, his fervant brought him a cup, 
and withdrew as foon as he had drank. Sabaco was 
* expelled the fenate by the next cenl'ors, and it was 
thought he deferved that mark of infamy, as having 
been guilty either of falfehood or intemperance. 
Caius Herennius was alfo cited as a witnefs againft 
Marius ; but he alledged, that it was not cuftomary 
for patrons (fo the Romans call prote&ors) to give 
evioence againft their clients, and that the law ex-* 
cufed them from that obligation. The judges were 
going to admit the plea, when Marius lumfelf op^ 
pofed it, and told Herennius, that when he was firlt 
created a magiitrate, he ceafed to be his. client. But 
this was not altogether true. For it is not every of- 
fice that frees clients and their pofterity from the 
fervice due to thek patrons, but only thofc magiftra- 
cies to which the law gives a Curule chair. Marius, 
however, during the firil days of trial, found that 
matters ran againft him, his judges being very unfa- 
vourable ( yet at laft, the votes proved equal, and 
he was acquitted beyond expeftation. 

In his praetorihip he did nothing to raife him to 
diftinftion, But, at the expiration of tliis office, 
the farther Spain falling to his lot, he is faid to have 
cleared it ok robbers. That province as yet was 
uncivilized and favage in it*s manners, and the Spa- 
niards thought there was nothing diftionourable in 
robbery. At his return to Rome, he was defirous 
to have his (hare in the adminiftration, but had nei- 
ther riches nor eloquence to recommend him ; though 
thefe were the inftruments by which the great men of 

thofc 

* Probably be had one of his (laves in to vote among t)iQ 
freemen. 
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tliofe times governed the people. His high fpirit, 
however, his indefatigable induftry, and plain man- 
ner of living, recommended him fo effectually to the 
commonalty, that he gained offices, and by offices 
power : fo that he was thought worthy the alliance 
of the Caefars, and married J ulia of that illuftrious 
family. Caefar, who' afterwards raifed himfelf to 
iiich eminence, was her nephew, and, on account of 
his relation to Marius, (hewed himfelf very fol- 
licitous for his honour ; as we have related in his 
life. 

Mariiis, along with his temperance, was poflefled 
of great fortitude in enduring pain. There was an 
atraordinary proof of this, in his bearing an opera- 
tion in furgery. Having both his legs full of wens, 
and being troubled at the deformity, he determined 
to put himielf in the hands of a furgeon. He would 
not be bound, but ftretchcd out one of his legs to 
the knife ; and without motion or groan, bore the 
inexpieffible pain of the operation in filence and 
with a fettled countenance. But when the lurgeon^ 
was going to begin with the other leg, he would 
not fuffer him, faying, ^^ I fee the the eyre is hot? 
worth the pain." 

About this time * Caecilius Metellus the conful, 
-being appointed to the chief command in the war 
^ainft Jugurtha, tookMari^is with him- into Africa 
as one of his lieutenants. Marius, now finding an . 
opportunity for great actions and glorious toils, took 
no care, like his collegues^ to contribute to the 
reputation of Metellus, or to diredjb hi^ views to 
his fervice : but concluding that he was called to the 
lieutenancy,, not by MctcKus^-but by fortune, who 

had 



* Qj, Caecifias Metelhis was confal with M. Junius Silanus the 
fonith year of the one hundved and fixty-feventh Olympiad, a 
hundred and feven years before the birth of Chrift. In this expe-^ 
diiion he acquired die fiirname of Numidicu3. 

X4 
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had opened him an eafy way and a nobk tbeatm fw 
great atchievempnts, exerted all his powers. That, 
war prefenting many critical occasions, he neither 
declined the mpft difficult fervice^ nor though the 
moil fervile beneath him. Thus furpaflii^ his equals 
in prudence and forefight> and contefting it with th^ 
common foldiers in abftemioufhefs and labour^ he 
entirely gained their afiedion^. For it is no imaU 
confolation to any one who is oblige^ to work^ to 
fee another voluntarily take a fbare in hi$ l^ur ; 
fmce it feems to take off the conftraifit. There it 
not, indeed^ a mwe agreeable fpe&acle to a Rom^ 
fpldier, than that of his general eatii^ the f^x^t* dry 
bread which he eats, or lying pi\ a(i prdinvy bed* or 
aililling his men in drawing a trench or throwing m 
a bulwark. For the foldier does not fo naich ^- 
mire thofe oflicers who let him fhare in their ^nouts 
or their money, as thofe who will part^e with him 
in labouir and danger \ and he is more attached to 
one that will affiil him in his work, than to ome wha 
will indulge him in idlenef^. 

By theil (leps Marius gained the hearts of (he 
foldiers : his glory, his influence, his reputation 
fpread through Africa, and extended even to Rome : 
the men un&r his command wrote tp their friends 
at home, that the only means of putting an end to^ 
the war in thofe parts would be to ele& Marius con- 

fu\. 

* £v o'|et» which the £ngli(h tranflator renders pn^/lfify, and 
t^e French a la <vue di tout U fmnde^ is never to be met with in 
any good Greek author in that fenfe. Indeed the text plainly ap* 
pears to be corrupted ; for the word ^iAf^Ay fpeBack^ juft before, 
entirely precludes the exprefeon tr o-v^g*, in fight. Bryan faw the cor- 
ruption, and has propofed to read axiv o-|i<» 'without meat orfauc€\ 
but we (hould rather chufe to read «ro>jfor, becaufe the literal alte« 
ration will be the lefs. It certainly mull be matter of great joy to 
the common foldier to fee his general eat the fame dry breid 
with him. Dacier/ too, faw the corruption* and propoied to 
read < v o^ei, brja4 Mpt in wnegar. Here b, indee4» the change 
of one letter only s b.ut the fenfe does not feem to be fo flrong 
The Jearned reader will choofe which emendation he ple3fe94 
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fuL TM^ 9(:Ga|(0sed m^ fm^ anxiety to M^^ms, 

but vhsfi difti^fl^ him moft ws^ ;he aSair of Tuir* 

pUi^s^ ThU man aiu) his family had long h^exk r«h 

qiaers.^ tbfit cf MotelUis, and he attended him Ip, 

tb^c ^ar i4(h(ecli^RvSU( of * mafter of die ^u^<;^x^ 

b|K be)Qg» d)rougt> his intiefeft, a|)pointed governor 

of cH^ large town of Vacca, his humajiity to the in* 

I^ybii^ts and the ^nfofpcfiing opeonefs of haa con* 

diiftr g^ye U^em ^ oppommity of f d^eriiig VR 

the ^ace to Jqgurtha* Tuipilius^ howeveilF, fuJU 

fere4 no injury yi h^ peirfon % for the inhahitantis^ 

hflfvim( pfeva^d qpe^ Jugurt&a to fpa^e hini» di(^ 

ofiSsS hinir in fy^xy^* 0|i this account he wa^ ao^ 

cttfed of betrayi^ the place* Mariua, who wai^ 

ojEie of the councU of war, was qcmi only fevere upoa 

him himieL^ b^t ftiraed up moil of the other judms^ 

fo that it was carped gj^^unit the opinion of MeteUua^ , 

and much ag^aft )hs will he pafied fencence of death 

upon him. A little after, the accufadon appeared a^ 

falfe one ; and a^ th^ other oj^cers fympathizcd 

with Metellus^ who was overwhelmed with forrow | 

while MariuS) far from diilbmbling his joy^ declared 

the thing was his doing, and was not afhamed to 

acknowledge in all complies, ^^ That he had lodged 

^ an av^enging fury in the breaft of Metellus^ who 

**' would not fail to puniih him for having put to 

*•• dieath the he wUfary, friend of his fanvJy." 

They now became open enemiies '9, apd one day 
when M arius was by, we are told^ that Nl^tellus faid 
by way of iQfuk,. ^' Xou. think then> my good friend, 
*^ to leave us, and go home, to folicit the conful- 
*' ibip : would y^. HOti be contested to ftay, and b& 

" conful 



It is obvious that Tivroroof is a corruption of rtxrorotv. An officer 
is meant like our comptroller of the board of works. Among 
Gniter*s infcriptions feveral peribns have the title of PrmeftSus 
Fatrarum» 

f They pot the Roman girrifoD to tbe fword, fearing none.biit 
Tiirpilios. 
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<« conful with this fon of mine ?'* The fon of Metd- 
lus was then very young, Notwithftandii^ this, 
Marius (tiU kept applying for leave to be gone, and 
Metellus found out new pretences for delav. At 
laft when there wanted only twelve days to the elec- 
tion, he difmifled him. Marius. had a long journey 
from the camp to Utica, but he diipatdied it iit 
two days and a night. At his arrival on the coaft^ 
he offered facrifice before he embarked : ai}d the di« 
viner is faid to have told him, " That heaven an- 
** nounced fuccefs fuperior to all his hopes." Ele- 
vated with this promife, he fet fail, and having a 
fair wind, croflcd the fea in four days. The people 
immediately exprefled their inclination for him ; and 
being introduce! by one of their tribunes, he brought 
many falfe charges againft Metellus, in order to fe- 
cure the confulmip for himfelf ; promifing at the 
fame time eidier to kill Jugurtha, or to take him 
alive. 

He was eleded with great applaule, and immedi- 
ately began his le^^s ; in which he obferved neither 
law nor cuftom ; for he enlifted many needy perfons, 
and even * flaves. The generals that were before 
him, had not admitted fuch as theie, but entrufted 
only perfons of property with arms as with other 
honours, confidering that property as a pledge to 
the public for their behaviour. Nor was this the 
only obnoxious thing in Marius. His bold fpeeches 
accompanied with infolence and ill manners, gave 
the patricians great uneafinefs. For he fcrupled not 
to fay, ** That he had taken the confulate as a prey 
•* from the effeminacy of the high-bom and the rich, 
*^ and that he boafted to the people his own wounds, 
** not the imaf;es of others or monuments of the 
*^ dead.'' He took frequent occaiion too, to mention 

Beftia 



• Floras docs not fay, he enlifted flaves, but capife cenfos^ 
fuck as having no cflates had only their names entered in the 
regifters. 
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BdGa and Albinus, generals who had been moftly un- 
fortunate in Africa, as men of illuftrious families^ 
but unfit for war, and confequently unfuccefsful 
through want of capacity. Then he would afk the 
people, ** vdiethcr they did not think that the an- 
** c^Aors of thofe men would have wifhed ^rather to 
^ leave a pofterity like him ; fince they themfelves 
*• did not rife to fflory by their high birth, but by 
-^ their virtue and great a6tions/' Thcfc things he 
faid not out of mere vanity and arrogance, or need- 
lefly to embroil himfelf with the nobility ; but lie 
faw the people took pleafure in feeing the fenate in- 
fulted, and that they meafured the greatne& of a 
man's mind by the infolence of his language ; and 
therefore, to gratify them, hefpared not the greateft 
men in the ftace. 

Upon his arrival in Africa, Metellus was quite 
overcome with grief and * refentment, to think that 
when he had in a manner finifhed the war, and there 
remained nothing to take but the perfon of Jugurtha, 
Marius, who had raifed himfelf merely by his ingr^ 
titude towards bim^ Ihould come to fnatch away both 
his vidiory and triumph. Unable, therefore, to bear 
the fight of him, he retired, and left his lieutenant 
Rutiiius to deliver up the forces to Marius. But be- 
fore the end of the war the divine vengeance overtook 
Marius. For Sylla robbed him of the glory of his 
exploits, as he had done Metellus. I flxall briefly re- 
late here the manner o£ that tranfaftion, having al- 
ready given a more particular account of it in the life 
of Sylk. 

Bocchus king of the f upper Numidia, was father- 
m-law to Jugurtha. He gave him, however, very 

little 

• Tlie word p'borec docs not always fignify emfy. In Philo 
{de mw^do) wc find ^l^oro; Atiff fi^AomiY, docere non gra'vahimur. 
Emvy flionld not be attributed to fach a noble mind as that ot 
Melius. 

i* Or Munritania. In tbe original it is • ta^v wf» C<tfCifa>r 
CxafMv^9 King of the Barbariam *wh d*weh hijj^bcr uf in the coun* 
^- 
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little aififtance in the w^r, pretending tli^t he defeftcd 
his perfidioufhefs, while he really dreaded thetncieaic 
of his power. But when he because a fugitive and m 
wanderer, and was redwed to the neceflity of ^pffy- 
io^ toBocchus as his laft refouice, that prince rc^ 
cewed him rather as his Ix^liaat, than as his ion^- 
law* When he had hin> in his hands he prooeedecf 
in publick to intercede with MarRu in his befa^, 
alle<^ing in his leteera th^ he would never give hanf 
up, but defend him to the laft. At the fame time 
in private intending to helray Inm, hefentforLti- 
cius Sylla* whawas qtiaeAor to Mariua^ and had 
done Bocchus many lervices during the war. When 
Sy Ua was come to Mov cQBfi(&ig in Ins honour,, the 
barbarian began i;a repent^ and: often changed his^ 
mind, deliberating for feme days whether he Ihouki 
deUver up Jugurtha^ or retain Syll^ too. At hft ad- 
hering to the treachery he had firft concmed> he put 
Juffurtha alive into the hands of Sylla. 

Hence the firft feeds of that vic^nt andimplaca- 
bte quarrel, which, aknoft ruined the Roman empire. 
For many, out of envy to Marrns, were wHUng to 
attribute this fuccefs to Sylla only ; and Sylla himiielf 
caufed afeal to be made, whkh r^re&nted Bocchus 
delivering up Jugurtha to him. This fcal he always 
wore, and conftandy fealed his letters with it; by 
which he highly provoked Marius, who was naturally 
ambitious, and could not endure a rival in glory. Sylla 
was inftigated to this by the enemies of Marius, who 
afcribed the beginning and the mod confiderable adbions 
of the war to Metellus, and the laft and finifhing ftroke 
to Sylla ; that (b the people might no longer admire and 
remain attached to Marius as the moft accompliihed 
of commanders. 

. The danger, however, that approached Italy from 
the welt, loon diiperfed all the envy, the hatred and 
the calumnies, which had beenraifed againft Marius. 
The people, now in want of an experienced com-^ 
mander, and fearching for an able pilof to fit at the 

hclm^ 
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helm, that the commonwealth might bear up againft 
fo dreadful a ftorm, found that no one of an opulent 
or noble family would ftand for the confulfhip j and 
therefore they * elefted Marius, though abfent. They 
had no Iboner received the news that Jugurtha was 
taken, than reports were fpread of an invafion from 
the Teutones' aiid the Cimbri. And though the ac- 
count of the number and ftrength of their armies 
feemed at firft incredible, it afterwards appeared 
ftort of the truth. For three hundred thoufand 
well-armed warriors were upon the march, and the 
women and children, whom they had along with 
them, were faid to be much more numerous. This 
vaft rauldtude wanted lands on which they might fub- 
fift, and cities wherein to fetde; as they had heard 
the Celtae before them, had expelled the Tufcans, + 
and pofleflcd themfelves of the beft part of Italy. 
As for thefe, who now hovered like a cloud over 
Gaul and Italy, it was not known :|; who they were, 
or whence they came, on account of the fmall com- 
merce which they had with the reft of the world, 
and the length of way they had marched. It was 
conje6hired, indeed, from the largends of their fta- 
ture, and the Muenefs of their eyes, as well as be- . 
caufe the Germans call banditti cimbri^ that they were 
fomc of thcrfe German nations who dwell by the 
Northern fea. 

Some aflert, that the country of the Celtac is di 
fbch vaft extent, that it ftrctches from the Weftern 

ocean 

• 101 years before Girift. 

f In tbc reign of Tarqainius Prifcus. 

t The Cimbri were ddcended from the ancient Gomcrians or 
Cekes; Cimri or Cymbri being only a hariher pronunciation of 
Gom«rai. They were in aU probability the aocxenteft people of 
Germany. They gav^ their name to the Cimbrica ChcifoBcfus. 
which was a kind of pcninfula extending from the mouth of the 
fifer Elbe into the Norrii fea. They were alfo fuppofed the fame 
with the Cimmerians that inhabited the coontries about the Palm 
Maco^; which is highly probable, both from the likenefsof their 
•ames, and from the defoendants of Gomcr having fpread them* 
ifclVca prcr all tjwt northern traft. ^ 
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Ocean and mofl: northern climes, to the lake Macoiia 
eaftward, ahd that part of Scythia which borders 
upon Fontus : that there the two nauons mingle, and 
thence ifTue ; not all at once, nor at all feafons, but 
in the fpring of every year : that, by means of thefc 
annual fupplies, they had gradually opened them-^ 
fclves a way over the greateft. part of tne European 
continent; and that, Siough tiiey are diftinguiihed 
by different names according to their tribes, yet their 
whole body is comprehended under the general name 
of Celto-fcythae. 

Others fay, they were a fmall part of the Cimme^ 
rians, well known to the ancient Greeks ; and that 
this fmall part, quitting their native foil, or being 
expelled by the Scythians on account of fbmefedition, 
paued from the Palus Maeotis into Alia, under the 
condu£t of Lygdamis their chief. But that the 
greater and more warlike part dwelt in the extremities 
of the earth near the Northern fea. Thefe inhabit a 
country fo dark and woody, that the fun is feldom 
feen, by reafon of the many high and fpreading tree€, 
which reach inward as far as the Hercynian foreft. 
They are under that part of the heavens, where the 
elevation of the pole is fuch, that by reafon of the 
declination of the parallels, it makes almoil a verti- 
cal point to the inhabitants ; and their day and night 
arc of fuch a length, that they ferve to divide the 
year into two equal parts ; which gave occasion to 
the fiftion of Homer concerning the infernal regions* 

Hence therefore thefe barbarians, who came into 
Italy, firft iffued ; being anciently called Cimmcrii, 
afterwards Cimbri, and the appelladon was not at all 
from their manners. But thefe thjings reft rather on 
conjefture, than hiftorical certainty. Mod hiitorians, 
however, agree^ that their numbers, infteadof being 
. lefs, were rather greater than we have related. As 
to dieir courage, their fpirit, and the force and viva^- 
city with which they made an imprefiion, we may 
compare them to a devouring flame. Nothing could 

refift 
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itfift their impetuoficy ; all that came in their way, 
were trodden down, or driven before them like cat- 
tle. Many *rcfpe6table armies and generals em- 
ployed by the Romans to guard the Tranfalpine 
Gaul, were fhamefiilly routed ; and the feeble re- 
liftance they made to the firft efforts of the barbae 
rians, was the chief thing that drew them towards 
Rome. For, having beaten all they met, and loaded 
themfelves with plunder, they determined to fettle 
nowhere, 'till they had deftroyed Rome, and laid 
wafte all Italy. 

The Romans, alarmed from all quarters with this 
news, called Marius to the command, and eleded 
him afecond timeconful. It was, indeed, unconfti^ 
rudonal for any one to be chofen who was abfent, or 
who had not waited the regular dme between a firft 
and fecond confuUhip -, but the people overruled all 
that was faid againft him. They confidered, that 
this was not the firfl inftance, in which the law had 
given way to the public utility ; nor was the prefent 
occalion lels urgent than that, when, contrary to 
law, f they made Scipio conful ; for then they were 
not anxious for the fafety of their own city, but only 
defirous of deftroying, Carthage. Thefe reafons pre- 
vailing, Marius returned with his army from Africa, 
and entering upon his confulihip on the firlt of Janu- 
ary, which the Romans reckon the beginning of their 
year, led up his triumph the fame day. Jugurtha 
now a captive, was a IpeAacle as agreeable to the 
Romans as it was beyond their expeSation \ no one 
juving ever imagined, that the war could be brought 
to a period while he was alive : fo various was the 
charalfter of that man, that he knew how to accom- 
modate himfelf to all forts of fortune, and through 

' * . aU 

* Caffius Longinoa, AurdiuSy Seaurus, Caepio and Cn. Mil- 
Idas. 

-f Scipo was defied confal before he was thirty years old, 
though chceommon aze reamred in the candidates was forty-two. 
Indised, the people diipenfea with it in other inflances befide this.. 
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all his fubtlcty there ran a vein of courage and fpirifc. 
It is faid, that when he was led before the car of the 
Conqueror, he loft his fenfes. After the triumph, 
he was thrown into prifon, where, whilft they were 
in hafte to ftrip him, fome tore his robe off his back, 
ind others catching eagerly at his pendants, pulled 
off the tips of his ears with them. When he was 
thruft tlown naked into the dungeon, all wfld and 
confufed, ht faid with a frantic finile t, ** Heavens ! 
•* how cold is this bath of yours" ! There ftruggling 
for fix days with extreme hunger, and to the laft 
hour labouring for the prefervadon of life, he came 
to fuch an end as his crimci deferved. There were 
Carried (we are told) in this trhimph three thoufand 
and kveh pounds of gold, five thoufand feven huir^ 
.died aftd feventy-fite Sf filvcfr bullion, and of filvefr 
coin feventeen thoufand and twenty-height dr^hmas. 

After the fcrfcmnity was over, Marius aOembled 
the fenate in the c^pitol, wher^ either through inad* 
vertency or grofs infolence, he entered in hk trium- 
phal robe : but foon perceiving that the fenate wai 
offended, he Went and put on his ordinary^ habit, and 
then returAed to his place. 

When he fet out with die army, he trained his 
foldiers to labour while upon the road, accuftoming 
diem to^ long and tedious marches, and compelling 
every man to carry his own baggage, and provide 
his own vidbuals. So that afterwards laborious people 
who executed readily and without murmuring what* 
ever they were ordered, were called Mariu/s mkles. 
Some, indeed, give another reafon for this prover- 
bial faying. They fay, that when Scipio befieged 
Numantia, he chofe to inlbedt) not only the arms and 
horfes^ but the very muW and waggons, that all 
might be in readineis and good order ; on which oc- 
cafion Marius brought forth his horfe in fine condi^ 
tion, and his mule too in better cafe^ and ftronger 

and 

% Theformer Engliih tnmflatSon takes no notice of tituriTrt^vC^ 
£»Uiifg^ thou{^ an impdnant expreffioi^. 
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sSid ^ntler than thoie of others. The general, 
much pieafcd with Marius's beafts, often made men- 
lion of them ; and hence thofe who by way of rail- 
Jcry praifed a drudging patient man» called him Ma- 
rius's mule. 

On this occafion, it was a very fortunate circum- 
ftance for Marius, that the Barbarians, turning their 
courfCf like a reflux of the tide, firfl invaded Spaiiv 
For this gave him time to ftrengthen his men by ex- 
ercife, aiKl to raife and confirm their courage ; and, 
what was dill of greater importance, to fhew them 
what he himfelf was. His fevere behaviour, and 
inflexiUUty in puniihing, when it had once accuftom- 
pi them to miiKl their condudt and be obedient, ap- 

E eared both juft and falutary. When they were a 
ttk ufed to his hot and violent fpirit, to tne harfh 
tone of his voice, and the fiercenefs of his counte- 
nance, thqr no longer confidered them as terrible to 
tbemielves but to the enemy. Above all, thefoldiers 
were charmed with his integrity in judging; and this 
contributed not a Utde to procure Manus a third 
confulate. Befide^) the Barbarians were expeded in 
the fpring, and the people were not willing to. meet 
them under any other general. They did not, how- 
ever, come fo foon as they were looked for, and the 
year expired without his getting a fight of them. 
The time of a new eledion coming on, and his col- 
l^^ue being dead, M arius left the cox|in>and of the 
army toManius Aquilius, and went himfelf to Rome» 
Several pcrfons q£ great merit ftood for the confulate ^ 
but Lucius Saturninus, a tribune who led the people, 
being g^ned by Marius, in all his fpeeches exhorted 
them to chuie him conful. Marius, for his part, de- 
fired to be excufed, pretending that he did not want 
the ofik^ : whereupon Saturninus called him a traitor 
to his cQuntrjs who deferted the command in fuch 
time of danger. It was not dii&cult to perceive that 
Marius diiTembled^ and that the tribune afted a 
|>ungling part under him > yet the people conilderina 
Vol. III. K that 
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that the prefent j unfture required both his capacity and 
good fortune, created him conful a fourth time, and 
appointed Lutatius Catulus his coUcgue, a man much, 
efteemed by the patricians, and not unacceptable to 
the commons. 

Marius being informed of the enemy's approach^ 

Eafled the Alps with the utmoft expedition-, and 
aving marked out his camp by the river Rhone, for- 
tified It, and brought into it a large fupply of provi- 
fions ; that the want of neceffaries might never com- 
pel him to fight at a difadvantage. But as the car- 
riage of provifions by fea was tedious and very cx- 
penfive, ne found a way to make it eafy and expedi- 
tious. The mouth of the Rhone was at that time 
choaked up with mud and fand, which the beating 
of the fea had lodged there ; fo that it was very dan- 
gerous, if not imprafticablc, for veflels of burthen 
to enter it. Marius, therefore, fet his army, now 
quite at leifure, to work there -, and having caufed a 
cut to be made, capable of receiving large (hips, he 
turned great part or the river into it ; thus drawing it- 
to a coaft, where the opening to the fea is eafy and 
fecure. This cut ftill ret^s his name. 

The Barbarians dividing themfelves into two bodies, 
it fell to the lot of the Cimbri to march the upper 
way through Noricum againft Catulus, and to force 
that pafs ; while the Teutones and Ambrones took 
the road through Liguria along the fea-coail in order 
to reach Mariusi The Cimbri fpent fome time in 
preparing for their march : but the Teutones and 
Ambrones fet out immediately, and pufhed forward 
with great expedition •, fo that they foon traverfed the 
intermediate country, and prefented to the view of 
the Romans an incredible number of enemies, terrible 
in their afoeft, and in their voice and ihouts of war 
different from all other men. They fpread them- 
felves over a vaft extent of ground near Marius, and 
wlien they had encamped, they challenged him to 
tiittle. 

The 
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The conful, for his part, regarded them not, but 
kept hij foldiers within the trenches, rebuking the 
vanity and raihnefs of thofe who wanted to be in ac- 
tion, and calling them traitors to their country. He 
told them, ** Their ambition fhould not now be for 
" triumphs and trophies, but to difpel the dreadful 
** ftorm that hung over them, and to fave Italy from 
** deftru<Elion/* Thcfc things he faid privately to 
his chief officers and men of the firft rank. As for 
the common foldiers, he made them mount guard by 
tarns upon the ramparts, to accuftom them to bear 
the dreadful looks of the enemy, and to hear their 
lavage voices, without fear, as well as to make them 
acquainted with their arms, and their way of uling 
them. By thcfe means what at firft was terrible, by 
bemg often looked upon, would in time become un- 
aficddng. For he concluded that with regard to ob- 
jcfts at terror, novelty adds many unreal circum- 
ftances, and that things really dreadful lofe their e£- 
fed by familiarity. Indeed, the daily fight of the 
Barbarians not only lefiened the fears of the foldiers, 
but the menacing Behaviour and intolerable vanity of 
the enemy, provoked their refentment, and inflamed 
their courage. For they not only plundered and 
ruined the adjacent country, but advanced to the 
very trenches with the greateft infolence and con- 
cempt* 

Marius at laft was told, that the foldiers vented 
their grief in fuch complaints as thefe: *' What ef- 
*^ feminacy has Marius difcovered in us, that he 
«* thus keeps us locked up, like fo many women, 
«*' and reftrains us from fighting ? come on ; let us 
«* with the fpirit of freemen, afk him if he waits for 
•* others to fight for the liberties of Rome, and in- 
•* tends to make ufeof us only as the vilcft labour- 
** era, in digging trenches, in carrying out loads of 
** dirt, and turning the courfe of rivers ? It is for 
^ fuch noble works as thefe, no doubt, that he ex-* 
^ ercifes us in I'uch painful labours *, and, when they 

K 2 *« arc 
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** arc done, be will return and Ihcw 'his fcHaw-citizcns 
** the gloriojas fruits of the continuation of his 
** pQWcr. It 13 true, Carbo and Caepio were beaten 
^ by the enemy : but doc5 their ill fucoefs terrify him ? 
^* furcly Carbo and Caepio were generals as xmidi in- 
*^ ferior to Marius in valour and renown, as we arc 
s^ fupetior to the army they led* Better it were to 
^ be in a^ign, though w^ fufSsred from it like them, 
^ than to At ftiU and &e the defltruddon of our 
« allies." 

Madus, delighted with thefe &eeches, t^ed to 
them in a iborhiog Vay. He told them, ^' it was 
^^ not from any diftruft of them, that he {ate ftilU 
*' but that, by order of certain oracLos, he waited 
*' both for the time and place which were to cnfurc 
*' him the .viftory." For he had with him a Syrian 
woman, named Martha, who was faid to hay£ the 
gift of prophecy. She was carried about in a litter 
with great rdpctft and folemnity, and the facri^ces he 
differed, were all Jby iier direftion. Siie had formerly 
applied to the fenate in this character, and made an 
offer of prcdiding for them future events, but they 
f efufed to hear her. Then ihe befiook bei^lf to the 
l^omen, and gave diem a ipecimenof her art* She 
^dreiSed iierfelf particularly to the wi& of Marius^ 
at whoie feet ihe Jiappened to fit, when there was a 
combat of gladiators, and fortunately enough, toU 
tier,, which of them would prove yidborious. Ma« 
rius's wife fent her to her hufband, who received her 
with the utmoft veneration, and pcovided for her tlie 
letter in which ihe was generaUy caroed. When fhc 
went to facriiice, ihe wore a purple robe, lined with 
the fame, and buttoned up, and held in her hand a 
fpear adorned with ribbands and garlands. When 
they faw this pompous fcene, many doubted whether 
Marius was really perfiiaded of her prophetic abili« 
ties, or only pretended to be lb, and afted a p«t» 
while he ihewcd die woman in dusfomi. 

But 
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Sttr^hat Alestanderof Myndos relates Concerniii^- 
the vulturs, itally deferves admiration^ Tvtro o* 
thetti) it feems alS¥a)^s appeared, Jltid followed tlid 
;mnjr, before any greatt fliccefs, betng v^\ known by 
thdr brazen colkrs. Tte fokfief^v when fliey tbok 
them^ had* put thefe' c^lai^ upon fhe'm, and then leC 
thenl go. From this time they krtfcw, and in a man- 
ner falutcd Ae foldfcfsrj and the foldifcf^, whehevei* 
didc appeared upon their marchj rejoiced in the af- 
furance of jjcrforming fomething exti^ttrdirtary. 

About this time, there happened many prodigies; 
#inoft of them of the ufual kind. But news was^ 
flroughtfrom Ameria and Tudertumi cities in Italy^. 
that one night there were feen in the (ky lj)eart and^ 
fliields of fire, now waving abouty and then ctaftiing: 
againft cath other, in imitation of tlic poltrures and 
motions of men fighting-, and that; one party givihg 
Way, and the other advancing, at laft they all difep- 
peared in the weft. Much about this dme tod, theref 
arrived from Peffinus, Batabaces, prteft of the mother 
of the gods, with an account that the goddefs had 
declared from her fanftuary, ** That the Romans 
" would foon obtain a great and glorious* viftbry.** 
The fenate had given credit to his itport, and decreed^ 
the goddefs a temple on account or the viftbiy. But 
When Batubaces went Out; to niakB the fame decla- 
ration to the p^ple; AulUs PompciUsj ohe df the 
mbunes, prevented him, calling hini ^ impoftdr^ 
^nd driving him in an ignominious manner from the* 
Rofirunr. What folk>wed, indeed, wal' the thingr 
which conttibutfed moft to thtf credit of th& fTredic- 
tion : For Aulus had fcarce diflTolved the aflimbly, 
and* neachcd his own houfe, when he v^ felaed with. 
a violent fever, of which he* died WiUiift' a wcekf. 
This Was a f a& Ufliveffally known, ' 

Marius ftill keeping clofe, tlie Teutbncs' tempted 

tt>' force his entrench \ents; but being* received with; 

a-fhower of darts from the camp, by which they loftr 

a number of men^ they refblvcdi to march forward, 

IC ^ concluding 
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concluding that they might pafs the Alps in full fecurity- - 
They packed up their baggage, thererorc, and marched 
by the Roman camp. Then it was that the immenfity of 
their numbers appeared in the cleared light, from 
the length of their train, and the time they took up 
in paflins : for it is f;ud, that though they moved on 
widiout mtermiffion, they were fix days in going by . 
Marius's camp. Indeed, they went very near it, 
and ,aiked the Romans by way of infult, " whether 
** they had any commands to their wives, for they 
« fhould be ftiortly with them?" As foon as. the 
Barbarians had all pafied by, and were in full march, 
Marius likewife decamped, and followed; alyrayl 
taking care to keep near them, and chufmg ftrong 
places at fome fmall dillance for his camp, which he 
alfo fortified, in order that he might pafs the nighu 
in fafety. Thqs they moved on 'till . they came to 
Aquae Sextiae, from whence there is but a (hort 
iparch to the Alps, 

There Marius prepared for battle ; haying pitched 
upon a place for his camp, which was uncxception* 
able in point of ftrength, but afforded little water. 
By this circumftance, they tell us, he wanted to ex* 
cite the foldiers to a6tion ; and when many of them 
complained of thirft, he pointed to a river which ran 
clofe by the enemy's camp, and told them, " that 
*^ thence they muft purchafe water with their blood.'* 
** Why then," faid they, " do you not lead us 
*^ thither immediately, before our blood is quite 
♦^ parched up ?*' to which he anfwered in a fofter 
tone, '^ I will lead you thither, but firft let us fortify ' 
*' our.camp." 

The foldiers obeyed, though with fome reluctance. 
But the fervants of the army, being in great want of 
water, both for themfelves and their cattle, ran in 
crowds to the ftream, fome with pick-axes, fome with 
hatchets, and others with (word; and javelins, along 
with their pitchers ; for they wefc refolved to have 
water, though they . were obliged to fight for it, 

Thefe 
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Thcfc at firft were encountered by a finall party of 
the enemy, when fome having bathed, were engaged 
at dinner, and others were uill bathing. For there 
the country abounds in hot wells. . This gave the 
Romans an opportunity of cutting off a number of 
them, while they were indulging themfelves in thofe 
delicious baths, and charmed with the fweetnefs of 
the place. The cry of thefe brought others to their 
afiiftance, fo that it was how diincult for Marius to 
rcftrain the impetuofity of his foldicrs, who were in 
pain for their lervants. Befides, the Ambroncs, to 
the number of thirty thoufand, who were the beft 
troops the enemy had, and who had already defeated 
Manlius and Caepio, were drawn out, and ftood to 
their arms. Though they had overcharged them- 
felves with eating, yet the wine they had drank, had 
given them frefli fpirits •, and they advanced, not in 
a wild and diforderly manner, or with a confufed and 
inarticulate noife : out beating their anns at regular 
intervals, and all keeping time with the tune, they 
came on, ciying out, Ambrotifsl Atnhrom^l This 
they did, eitner to encourage each other, or to ter- 
rify the enemy with their name. The Ligurians 
were the firft of the Italians that moved againft them \ 
and when they heard the enemy cry Ambrones, they 
echoed back the word, which was indeed their own 
ancient name. Thus the ihout was often returned 
from one army to the other before they charged, and 
the officers on both fides joining in it, and flriving 
which j(hould pronounce the word loudeft, added by 
this means to the courage and impetyofity of their 
troops. 

The Ambrones were obliged to pafs the river, and 
this broke their order; fo that, before they could 
form again, th^ Ligurians charged the foremoft of 
them^ and thus began the battle. The Romany 
came to fupport the Ligurians, and pouring down 
from the higher ground, preft the enemy lo hard, 
that they foon put them in diforder. Many of thcn\ 

K 4 juftling 
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juftlin^ each other on the banks of the fiver, i^rrf 
fldn mere, and the river itfelf wai filled with dead 
bodies. Thofe who were got fafe over not daring to 
make head, were cut off by the Romans, as they 
fled to their camp and carriages. There the womeit 
meeting them with fwords and axes, and fetting up a 
horrid and hideous cry, fell upon the fugitives, as 
well as the p\irfuers, the former as traitors, and the 
latter as enemies. Mingling with the combatants^ 
they laid hold on the Roman Ihields, catchcd at their 
fwords, with their naked hands, and, obftinately fuf- 
fered themfelves to be hacked to pieces. Thus the 
battle is faid to have been fought on the banks of the 
river, rather by accident, than any dcfign of the 
general. 

The Romans, after having deftroyed fo many oi 
the Ambrones, retired as it grew dark ; but the 
camp did not refound with fongs of viftory, as might 
have been expedted upon fuch fuccefe, Thete were 
no entertainments, no mirth in the tents, nor, what 
is the moft agreeable circumftance to the foMier after 
viftory, any found and refrefhing flecp. The nig;hf 
was pafled in the greatell dread and pcrpfcxity. The 
camp was without trench or rampart. Thi:re re* 
mained yet many myriads of the Barbarians uncon- 
quered j and fuch of the Ambrones as efcaped, mix- 
ing with them, a crj^ was heard all ni^ht, not like the 
fighs and groans of men, but like me howling and 
bellowing of wild beafts. As this orocetdcd ftoin 
fuch an mnumerable hoft, the ne^hDouring tttcfon- 
tains and the hollow banks of the nver returned the 
found, and the horrid dia filled the whole plain. 
The Romans felt the imprefllons of tent>r, anct Ma* 
rius himfelf was filled with aftoniftiment; at the api- 
prchcnfions of a tumultuous nighr-cngagemcnt. 
However, the Barbarians did not attack them, eidier 
that night or next day, but fpent Ae rime in confult- 
ing how to difpofc and draw thnnfelves up to the 
belt advantage. 

In 
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In the itiean time Marius obferving the flopiog 
kills and woody hoUows, that hung oVcr theondriiy's 
€Mip, difpatched Claudius MafceUus with thrM 
choinand meut to Ik in antibufh there 'till the fi^ 
was bc^n, and then to fall upon the enemy's rdar^ 
The fS dF his troops he ordered to fup and gp m 
reft in good dme. Next morning as loon as it was 
fight, he drew up bdfore the csmp; and commanded 
the cavalry to march into the plain« The Teutones 
leeing this, could not contain themfelves, nor ftay 
*till dil the Romans were come down into the pliin, 
where they might fight them upon equal terms^ 
but arming haftily twough thirft of vengeance^ ad^ 
danced up to the hilL Marius difpatched his offioci» 
ffhrough the whole army, with orders that cbajr 
fhoukl ftand ftill and wait for the enemy. When tM 
Barbarians were within reach, the Romans were to 
throw their javelins, then come to fword in hanc^ 
and prefling upon them with their ihields , puih tlioiti 
^mh all their force. For he knew the pUce wis &» 
flippery, that the enemy's blows could have to greas 
weighs nor could they preferve any clofe order^ 
where the dechvicy of the ground condnuaUy chan^ 
eed their p(Mfe. At the fame time that he gave thefe 
SiredionS) he was the firft that let the example. For 
tie was inferior to none in peribnal agility, and in r»* 
fiJution he f^ exceeded them alL 

The Romans by their firmnefs and united charge 
kept the Barbarians from aicending the hill, and by 
Kttle and little forced them down into the plain. 
There theforemoft battalions were beginning to form 
again, when the ucmoft confuiion difcovered itfdf in 
ihe rear. For Marcellus who had watched his op- 
portunity, as foon as he found, by the noife which 
seached the hills where he lay^ that the battle was 
begun, with great impetuofity and loUd ihouts fell 
Upon the enemy's rear, and deftroyed a confiderable 
number of them. The hindmoft being pufhed upon 
tbofb before^ the whole army was foon put id difof- 

dttm 
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4ef. Thus attacked both in front and rear, they 
could not ftand the double fhock, but forfook their 
ranks, and fled.* The Romans purfuing, either 
killed or took prifoners abqve an hundred thouland^ 
and having made themfelves mafters of their tents, 
carriages and baggage, voted as many of them as 
were not plundered, a prefent to Marius. This in^ 
deed was a noble recompehce, yet it was thought 
very inadequate to the generalfhip he had (hewn in 
that great and imminent danger f. 
. Other hiftorians give a different account, b6th of 
the difpofiticMi of the fpoils, and die number of the 
flain. . From thefe writers we learn, that the MalfiU- 
ans walled in their vineyards with the bones they 
found in the field ; and that the rain which fell the 
winter following, foaking in the moifhire of the pu- 
trified bodies, me ground was fo enriched by it, that 
\t produced the next feafon a prodigious crop. Thus 
the opinion of Archilochus is confirmed, that felds 
arefaUened with blood. It is obferved indeed, that 
extraordinary rains generally fall after great battles i 
whether it be, that fome deity chufes to wafh and 
purify the earth with water from above, or whether 
the blood and corruption, by the moift and heavy 
vapours they emit, thicken the air, which is liable to . 
be altered by the fmalleft caufe. 

After the battle, Marius fcleded from among 
the arms and other fpoils, fuch as were elegant and 
entire, and likely to make the greateft (how in* his . 
triumph. The reft he piled together, and ofiered 
them as a fplcndid facrificc to the gods. The army 
ftood round the pile crowned with laurel; and him- 

fclf 



* This ri^ory was gained the fecoad year of the hundred and 
ixty- ninth olympiad, before Chrift one hundred. 

f And yet tl^re does not appear any thing very extraordinary 
in the generalfhip of Marius on this occafion. The ignorance 
and rafhnefs of the Barbarians did every thing in his favour. The 
Teutones loft the 2»tJe, as Haivky ion h at FalkiH:« by aittinpS 
ing fbc hills. 
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mf arrayed in his * purple robe, and cirt after the 
manner of the Romans, took a lighted torch. Hs 
had juft lifted it; up with both hands towards Heaven, 
and was going to fet fire to the piles, when foma 
iiiends were feen galloping towards him. Great fi- 
lence and expeftation foUowed. When thev were 
come near, they le^dfroni their hoiies, anduduted 
Marius conful the mth time, delivering him ktteri 
to the fame purpofe. This added great joy to the 
Ibkmnity, which the foldiers exprefled by acdama* 
tions and by clanking their arms ; and while the 
officers were prefenting Marius with new crowns of 
laurel, he fet fire to the pile, and finiihed the fa« 
orifice. 

But whatever it is, thatwiU not permit us to enjoy 
any great profperity pure and unmixt, but chequers 
human life widi a variety of good and evil ; whether 
It be fortune, dr fome chaftifing deity, or neceflity 
and the nature of things ; a few days after this Joyful 
Iblemnity, the fad news was brought to Manus of 
what had befallen his collegue Catulus. An event, 
which, like a cloud in the midfi: of a calm, broi^c 
fre/h alarms upon Rome, and threatened her with 
another tempeft. Catulus, who had the Cimbri to 
oppofe, came to a refoludon to give up the defence 
of the heights, left he fhould weaken himfelf by being 
obliged to divide his forces into many parts. He 
therefore defcended quicklv from the Alps into Italy, 
and pc^d his army benind the river f Athefis ; 
where he blocked up the fords with ftrong fortifica* 
tions on both fi(les, and threw a bridge over it ; that 
b he might be in a condition to fuccour.the garriibn; 
beyond it, if the fiarbariitns fhould make their way 
through the narrow pafies of the mountains, and 
attempt to ftorm them. The Barbarians held their 

enemies 
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enemies in llich contempt, aind c^sufte oh Mrith fi> itiUct^ 
infolence^ that, rather to Ihew their ftrength and 
cDURwey than ouft q£ any nccefllty^ riiey expoMt 
diemtelves nakcdto the fticwersf of fnow ^ and, ha- 
ving pufhcd dirough the ice ^d deep' drifor of fito^ 
tri' the topsf of the mountains, they pur their bn>ad 
Ihields. under them; andfo did' down, infpittrof thc^ 
hool&en rocks and vafl: flippefy defcents. 

Wheff they had encamped near the river, *cf 
taken ^view of the channel^ diey determined to fill 
it up; 'Fhen- they torn u^ the neighbouring hiils; 
fike the gi^nty of old; tiiey pulfed up trees by die 
roott V they broke off maffy rocks, a(hd rolkd in 
huge heaps of earth. Thcfe were to dam up die* 
cuRcnr. Odier bulky materisds bcfidfesr thefc, were 
iint>wn in, to fonce away the bridge, which being 
carried* down the fti'eam with great violence, beat 
^inft the timber, and fli06k the ibundation. Ac 
ihe fight of this die Roman foidlers were ftruck with 
tfcnror, and gr«a«r part df them quitted the camp and' 
d»ew bad^ On this occafibn Catulus, like an able 
aid'eitcellenr^ ^nerd,- (Hewed diat he preferred the 
^vf gB his counny to* his own: For when he found 
that he couldi not pdribade His men to^ k^p their 

rfty and that they were dfelferting it in a very daftard- 
manner,. he ordettd: hi^ ft^ndard to be taken up, 
sBtd running to die forenioft c£ the fVigitives, led 
them Off himfeif ; choofing rather that tlie difgrace 
fhoiM fyi upon him than^ upon hi$ country, and 
that hit ibldlers fliould nof ftem*to fly, but to follow 
their general: 

Ite Barbarians now aflaultcd a^d took the for- 
tiefe on the other fide of tlfe Athefi^ : but admiring 
the bravery of the garrifon, who had behaved in a 
manner finuble to the glory of Rome, tliey difmifled 
them* upon certain conditions, having firfl made 
them fwear to them upon, a brazen bull. In the 
batde that followed, this ball was taken among the 
fjpoils^ aad^is (aid to have been carried to Catulus's 

iioul^ 
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Jraule, -as the fiift-cfrmts of the viftoiy. Tlie eoun* 
try at prefent being without defence, ^he Cimbfi 
Ipsead .thenoielves aver it, and tomnKtted great iic« 
predations. 

Hereupon, Marius was called home. When ht 
arrived, ewery one expe&ed that he woidd triumph^ 
aod the fenafe ireadilf pafled a decree for that pui^ 
pofe. HosKeuer, he declined it ; whether k wa^ 
^bat he was uawiUing to deprive his men, who had 
fliared in the ganger, of their part of the honour^ 
er that, to encourage the people in the prefent extre- 
mity \\t rhofe to entmft the glory of his fonner 
atchiev^ments with the fortune cf Rome, in order 
to bav^e it ^ilored to Jiim w^h tntareft upon his 
next iucceifi. Having made an oration fuitabk te 
the time, iie went to join Catulud, Who was much 
cnoousagad :by his coroii^. He then fent for his 
army 4ttit c£ Gaul •, and when it was arrived, he 
cixified^he £0, with a defign to i^eep the ^arharianf 
from penetrating into the interior parts of Italy. 
But they defened the combat, on pretence that they 
expefted tbe Teucones, Md that they wondered at 
dieir delay \ eicher being really ignorant of their fate, 
ar choofing to feem fo. For they punifhed tho& 
who brop^t them that account with ftripes ; and 
fent to a& Marius for lands and cities, fufficient 
both 6st them and their brethi^en. When Marius 
coquirjsd of the 9tiafa^ad(>r$ who choir brethren were, 
diey»oald him, dyt Teucones. The aifembly laughe4» 
9Sid Marius Ti^Ued in a taunting manner, ^ Do net 
^ trouble ^unelves about your brethren ; for they 
^^ have land enough, which we have already given 
^ then;!, and they ihtHl have it for ever.*' Th^ 
ambafiadors pen^eiving the irony, anfwared in fliarp 
and fcurrilous terms, afiuring him, ^^ That the Cim« 
^ bn would cha(Ufe him imoie-diately, and the Teu- 
♦• tones when they ca^ne.** " And they are not f^ 
^ off," faid Marius 5 ^* it will be very unkind, 
^ thecefbr^, in ypu to go away without faluting your 

" brethren.'* 
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** brethren." At the fame time he ordered the 
. kings of the Teutones to be brought out, loaded as 
they were with chains : for they had been taken by 
fjie Sequani, as they were endeavouring to efcapc 
over the Alps. 

'Asfoon as the ambafiadors had acquainted the 
Cimbri with what had paflcd, they marched dircddy 
a^ainft Marius, who, at that time lay ilill, and kept 
within his trenches. It is reported that on this occa** 
fion he contrived a new form for the javelins* 'Till 
then diey ufed to faften the fhaft to the iron head 
with two iron pins. But Marius now letting one of 
them remwi as it was, had the other taken out, and 
a weak wooden peg put in it's place. By^ this con* 
trivance he intended, that when the javelm ftudc in 
the enemy's fhield, it fhould not ftand right out ; 
but that, the wooden peg breaking, and the iron 
pin bending, the fhaft of the weapon fhould be 
dragged upon the ground, while the point fhick faft 
in £e fhield. 

Boiorix, king of the Cimbri, came now with a 
fmall party of horfe to the Roman camp, and chal^ 
lenged Marius to appoint the rime and place where 
they fhould meet and decide it by arms, to whom 
the country fliould belong. Marius anfwered, " That 
** the Romans never confulted their enemies when 
*^ to fight i however, he would indulge the Cimbri in 
«« this jpoint." Accordingly they agreed to fight the 
third day after, and diat the plain of Vercellae 
fhould be the field of battle, which was fit for the 
Roman cavalry to a£t in, and convenient for die 
Barbarians to difplay their numbers. 

Both parties kept their day, and drew up their 
forces over againfl each other. Catulus had under 
his command twenty thoufand and three hundred, 
men : Marius had thirty-two thoufand. The latter 
were drawn up in the two wmgs, and Catulus was in 
the centre. Sylla, who was prefcnt in the battlef 
gives us this accoxmt : and it is reported, that Ma^ 

rius 
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rios made this diipofidon, in hopes of breakmg Um 
Cimbrian battalions with the wings onIy» and fecu-^* 
ring to himfelf and his Ibldiers the honour of the 
viAory, before Catulus could have opportunity to 
come up to the charge ; it being ufual in a large 
fronts tor the wings to advance before the main body* 
This is confimfied by the defence which Catulul 
made of his own behaviour, in which he infifted 
much on the malignant defigns of Marius againft 
him. 

^ The Cimbrian infantry marched out of their trenches 
without noife, and formed fo as to have their flankf 
equal to their front ; each fide of the fquare extend- 
ing to thirty furlongs. Their cavalry, to the num* 
ber of fifteen thoufimd, iflued forth in great fplendon 
Their helmets reprefented the * heads and open 
jaws of ftrange and frightful wild beails : on thefe 
were fixed high f plumes, which made the men ap- 
pear taller. Their breaft-plates were of polifhed 
iron, and their fhields were white and glittering. 
Each m^n had two-edged darts to fight with at a 
diftance, and when they came hand to hand, they' 
ufed broad and heavy fwords. In this engagement 
they did not fall dire£Uy upon the front of the Ro- 
mans, but wheeling to the right, they endeavoured 
by little and little to enclofe the enemy between them 
and their infantry, who were pofted on the left. 
The Roman generals perceived their artful defign, 
but were not able to reftrain their own men. On« 
happened to cry out, that the enemy fled, and they 
all let off upon the purfuit. In the mean time, the 
Barbarian foot came on, like a vaft fea. Marius 
having purified, lifted his hands towards heaven, 
and vowed an hecatomb to the gods -, and Catulus, 
in the fame pofture, promifed to confecrate a temple 

to 



* D^9jnM fignxfiet the Imft or head dthtr of man or animal. 
t Aofflf jTi^iiTtr, or a tup iu tht f§rm rf m fMng^ is literally 
I ftiamt i^'feathiru 
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to d)e fortune of that day. As Msuiiu facrifioed cm 
this occaiion, it is faid that the entrails were no 
iboner ftewn to him, than he cried out with a loud 
voice, ^ TJie viaory is mine.** • 

However, i^hen the battle was joined, an iK^ddent. 
happened, which, as Sylia t write?, appeared to be 
lACsnded by heaven to humble Marius. A prodigi^ 
Mis duft, it feeois, arpfe, which hid both armies. 
Mariys moving firft to the chaise, had the misfor* 
tune to mifs the enemy, and having paffed by their 
tpmy, wandered about with his troops a lon^ time 
in the field. In the mean time, the good fortune 
ef Caiulus direded the enemy to him, and it was 
his legions (in which Sylla tells us he fought) to 
wiiofe lot the phief confU6b fell. The heat of the 
weather, and the fun which fhone full in the faces 
of the Cimbri, Ibught for the Romans. Thofe Bar^ 
b^rians, being bred in ihady and frozen countries, 
could bear the fevereft cold, but were not proof 
ilgainft heat. Their bodies fbon ran down with 
IWeat ^ they drew their breath with difficulty, and 
were forced to hold up their fhields to ihade their 
faces. Indeed, this battle was fought not long after 
the fummer fblGbice, and the Romans keep a teftival 
lor it on the third of the. Calends of Auguft^ then 
called Sextilis. The dull too, which hid me enemy, 
helped to encourage the Romans. For, as they 
eoqld have no .diilin& view of the v^ numbers of 
tiieir ants^onifts, they ran to the charge', and were 
eome to ciofc engagement before the fight of fuch 
multitudes eould give them any imprefiions of terrcM*. 
Be/ides, the Romans were fo ftrengthened by labour 
end exercife, that not one of them was obferved tQ 
fweac OF be out ci breath, notwithftanding the fuf- 
focating heat and the violence of the encounter. So 
Catulus himfelf is faid to have written, in commen- 
dation of his foldiers. 

The 

t It is a misfortune that Catulus's hiftory of his confiiUhip, aod 
a greater that Sylla's commentaries are loll. 
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The greateft and beft part of the enemy*s troops 
were cut to pieces upon the fpot ; thofe who fought 
in the front taftcned themfelves together, by long * 
cords run through their belts, to prevent their ranks 
from being broken. The Romans drove back the 
fugitives to their camp, where they found the moft 
fhocking fpeftacle. The women Handing in mourn- 
ing by their carriages, killed thofe that fled ; fome 
their hulbands, fome their brothers, others their fa- 
thers. They ftrangled their little children with their 
own hands, and threw them under the wheels and 
horfes feet. Laft of all, they killed themlelves. 
They tell us of one that was feen flung from the top 
of a waggon, with a child hanging at each heel. The 
men, for want of trees, tied themfelves by the neck, 
fome to the horns of the oxen, others to their legs, 
and then pricked them on ; that by the ftarting of 
the beafts they might be ftrangled or torn to pieces. 
But, diough they were fo induftrious to deftroy 
themfelves, above fixty thoufand were taken prifoners, 
and the killed were faid to have been twice the 
number. 

Marius's foldiers plundered the baggage -, but the 
other fpoils, with the enfigns and trumpets, they tell 
us, were brought to the camp, of Catuius -, and he. 
availed himfelf chiefly of this, as a proof that the 
viftory belonged to him. A hot difpute, it feems, 
arofe between his troops and thofe of Marius, which 
had the beft claim, ; and the ambaffadors from Parma, 
who happened to be there, were chofen arbitrators. 
Catulus*s foldiers led them to the field of battle to 
fee the dead, and clearly proved that they were killed 
by their javelins, becaufe Catuius had taken care to 
have the Ihafts infcribed with his name. Neverthe- 
lefs, the whole honour of the day was dcribed to 

Marius, 

* This was an abfurd contrivance to keep their ranks. But 
they intended alfo to have bound their prifoners with the cords 
a^cr the battle. 

VoL.riL L 
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Marius, on account of his former viftory, and his 
prefent authority. Nay, fuch was tjbe applaufe of 
the populace, that they called him the third founder 
of Rome, as having refcued her from a danger, not le(s 
dreadful than that from the Gauls. In their rejoi- 
cings at home with their wives and children, at fup- 
per they offered libations to Marius along with the 
gods, and would have given him alone the honour 
of both triumphs. He declined this indeed, and 
triumphed with Catulus, being defirous to fhew his 
moderation after fuch extraordinary inftances of fuc- 
cefs. Or perhaps he was afraid of fome oppofition 
from Catulus's foldiers, who might not have lufFered 
him to triumph, if he had deprived their general of 
his (hare of the honour. 

In this manner his fifth confulate was palled. And 
now he afpired to a fixth, with more ardour than 
any man had ever Ihewn for his firft. He courted 
the people, and endeavoured to ingratiate himfelf 
with the meaneft of them by fuch fervile condefccn- 
fions, as were not only unfuitable to his dignity, but 
even contrary to his difpofition ; affuming an air of 
gentlenefs and complaifance, for which nature never 
meant him. It is faid, that in civil affairs and the 
tumultuous proceedings of the populace, his ambi- 
tion had given him an uncommon timidity. That 
intrepid firmnefs which he difcovered in battle for- 
fook him in the afTemblies of the peopk, and the 
leafl breath of praife or diflike difconcerted him in 
his addrefs. Yet we arc told, that when he had 
granted the freedom of the city to a thoufand Came- 
rians, who had diflinguifhed themfelves by their be- 
haviour in die wars, and his proceeding was found 
fault, with as contrary to law, he faid, " The law 
*' fpoke too foftly to be heard ^midft the din of 
" arms." However, the noife that he dreaded, and 
that robbed him of his prefence of mind, was that 
of popular afTemblies. In war he eafily obtained the 
higJielt rank, becaufc they could not do wthout him ; 

but 
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but in the adminiftration he was fometimes in danger 
of lofing the honours he folicited. In thcfe cafes he 
had rccourfe to the partiality of the multitude ; and 
had no fcruple of making his honcfty fubfervient to 
his ambition. 

By thefe means he made himfelf obnoxious to all 
the patricians. But he was moft afraid of Metellus, 
whom he had treated with ingratitude. Befides, Me- 
tellus was a man, who, from a fpirit of true virtue, 
was naturally an enemy to thofe who endeavoured to 
gain the populace by evil arts, and directed all their 
meafures to pleafe them. Marius, therefore, was 
very defirous to get him out of the way. For this 
purpoie he aflbciated with Glaucias and Satuminus, 
two of the moft daring and turbulent men in Rome, 
who had the indigent and feditious part of the peo- 
ple at their command. By their afliftance he got fe- 
veral laws enacted -, and having planted many of his 
foldiers in the affemblies, his faction prevailed, and 
Metellus was overborne. 

Rutilius, * in other refpefts a man of credit and 
veracity, but particularly prejudiced againft Marius, 
tells us, he obtained his fixth confulate by lai^e fums 
which he diftributed among the tribes, and having 
thrown out Metellus by dint of money, prevailed 
with them to eleft Valerius Flaccus, rather his fer- 
vant than his coUegue. The people had never before 
beftowed fo many confulates on any one man, ex- 
cept f Valerius Corvinus. And there was this great 

difference, 

• P. Rutilius Rufus was confal the year before the fecond con- * 
falihip of Marias. He wrote his own life in Latin, and a Roman 
hiftory in Greek. Cicero mentions him on feveral occafions, as a 
man of honour and probicy. He was exiled fix or feven years after 
this fixth confulfhip of Marius. Sylla would have recalled him» 
but he refttfed to return. 

+ Valerius Corvinus was elefled conful, when he was only 
twenty.three years of age, in the year of Rome four hundred and 
fix; and he was appointed conful the fixth time in the year of 
Rome four hundred and fifty-two. 

L 2 
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difference, that between the firft and fixth confulatc 
of Corvinus there was an interval of forty-five 
years •, whereas Marius, after his firft, was carri^ 
through five more without interruption, by one tide 
of fortune. 

In the laft o£ thefe, he expofed himfelf to much 
hatred, by abetting Saturninus in all his crimes ; 
particularly in his murder of Nonius, whom he flew 
becaufe he was his competitor for the tribuneflup. 
Saturninus, being appointed tribune of die people, 
propofed an Agrarian law, in which there Was a 
claufe exprefly providing, " That the fenate fhould 
" come and fwear in full affembly, to confirm what- 
*' ever^the people fliould decree^ and not oppofe 
'' them in any thing." Marius in the fenate pretended 
to declare againft this claufe, aflerring that, " He 
*' would never take fuch an oath, and tjiat he be- 
*' lieved no wife man would. For, fuppofing the 
" law not a bad one, it would be a difgrace to the 
*' fenate to be compelled to give fanftion to a thing, 
*' which they ftiould be brought to only by choice 
** or perfuafion." 

Thefe, however, were not his real fcntimentsj 
but he was laying forMetellus an unavoidable (bare. 
As to himfelf, he reckoned that a great part of vir- 
tue and prudence confifted in diflimulauon, there- 
fore he made but fmall account of his declaration in 
the fenate. At the fame time, knowing Metellus to 
be a man of immoveable firmnefs, who, with Pin- 
dar, efteemed Truth the fpring of hergic virtue^ he 
hoped, by refufing the oath himfelf, to draw in him 
to refufe it too •, which would infallibly exoofe him 
to the implacable refentmcnt of the people. The 
event anfwered his expeclation. Upon Metellus*s 
declaring that he would not take the oath, the fenate 
was difmifled. A few days after, Saturninus fum- 
moned the fathers to appear in the Forum^ and 
fwear to that article, and Marius made his appear- 
ance among the reft. A profound filence enlued, 

and 
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and aU eyes were fixed upon him, when bidding adieu 
to the fine things he had faid in the fenate, he told 
the audience, " That he was not fo opinionated, as 
** to pretend abfolutely to prejudge a matter of fuch 
" importance, and therefore he would take the oath, 
** and keep the law too, provided it was a law." 
This provifo he added, merely to give a colour to 
his impudence, and was fworn immediately.* 

The people, charmed with his compliance, expref- 
fed their fenfe of it in loud acclamations ; while the 
patricians were abaflied, and held his double-dealing 
in the higheft deteftation. Intimidated by the peo- 
ple, they took the oath, however, in their order, 
^till it came to Metellus. But Metellus, though his 
friends exhorted and intreated him to be conformable, 
and not expofe himfelf to thofe dreadful penalties 
which Saturninus had provided for fuch as refufed, 
fhrunk not from the dignity of his refolution, nor 
took the oath. That great man abode by his prin- 
ciples i he was ready to fuffer the greateft calamities, 
rather than do a diihonourable thing; and as he 
quitted the Forum^ he faid to thofe about him, " To 
** do an ill aftion, is bafe •, to do a good one, which 
** involves you in no danger, is nothing more than 
•* common : but it is the property of a good man, 
** to do great and good things, though he rifques 
•* every thing by it" 

Saturninus then caufed a decree to be made, that 
the confuls Ihould declare Metellus a perfon inter- 

difted 



• Thus Marius made the firft fteps towards the ruin of the Ro- 
man cooftitution, which happened not long after. If the fenate were 
to fwcar to confirm whatever the people fhould decree, whether 
bad or good, they ceafed to have a weight in the fcale, and the 
government became a democracy. And, as the people grew {o 
corrupt as to take the higheft price that was offered them, abfolutc 
power mufl be advancing with hafty ftrides. Indeed, a natior* 
which has no principle of public virtue left, is not fit to be govern/- 
cd by any other. 
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difted the ufe of fire and water, whom no man 
Ihbuld admit into his houfe. And the mcaneft of 
the people adhering to that party, were ready even 
to aflailinate him. . The nobility, now anxious for 
MeteUus, ranged themfelves on his fide; but he 
would fuffer no fedition on his account. Inftead of 
that, he adopted a wife meafure, which was to leave 
the city. " For," faid he, '" either matters will take 
'* a better turn, and the people repent and recall 
** me ; or if they remain the fame, it will be beft to 
*' be at a diftance from Rome." What regard and 
what honours were paid MeteUus during his baniih- 
ment, and how he lived at Rhodes in the ftudy of 
philofophy, it will be more convenient to mention 
m his Ufe. 

Marius was fo highly obliged to Satuminus for 
this laft piece of fervice, that he was forced to con- 
nive at him, though he now ran out into every adt 
of infolence and outrage. He did not confider that he 
was giving the reins to a deftroying fury, who was 
making his way in blood to abfolute power and the 
fubverfion of the ftate. All this wmle Marius was 
defirous to keep fair with the nobility, and at the 
fame time to retain the good graces of the people ; 
and this led him to adt a part, than which nothing 
can be conceived more ungenerous and deceitful. 
One night fome of the firft men in the ftate came to 
his houfe, and preft him to declare againft Saturninus : 
but at that very time he let in Saturninus at another 
door unknown to them. Then pretending a diibrder 
in his bowels, he went from one party to the other ; 
and this trick he played feveral times over, ftill exaf- 
perating both againft each other. At laft the fenate 
and the equeftrian order rofe in a body, and exprefied 
their indignation in fuch ftrong terms, that he was 
obliged to fend a party of foldiers into the Farum^ to 
fupprefs the fedition. Saturninus, Glaucias, and the 
reft of the cabal, fled into the capitol. There they 
were bcfieged, and at laft forced to yield for want 

of 
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of water, the pipes being cut off. When they could 
hold out no longer, they called for Marius, and lUr- 
rendered diemfelves to him upon the public faith. 
He tried every art to fave them, but nothing woul4 
avail ; tney no fooner came down into the Fcrum^ 
than they were all put to the * fword. He was now 
become equally odious both to the nobility and the 
commons, fo that when the time for the eleftion of 
cenfors came on, contrary to expeftation he declined 
offering himfelf, and permitted others of lefs note to 
be chofen. But though it was his fear of a repulfc 
that made him fit ftill, he gave it another colour j 
pretending he did not choofe to make himfelf ob- 
noxious to the people, by a feverc infpeftion into their 
lives and manners. 

An edi£t was now propofed for the recall of 
Metellus Marius oppoled it with all his power; 
but finding his endeavours fruitlefs, he gave up 
the point, and the people pafled the bill with 
pleafure. Unable to bear the fight of Metellus, 
he contrived to take a voyage to Cappadocia and 
Galatia, under pretence of offering fome facrifices 
which he had vov/ed to the mother of the gods. 
But he had another reafon which was not known to 
the people. Incapable of making any figure in 
peace, and unverfed in political knowledge, he law that 
all his greatnefs arofe from war, and that in a ftatc 
of inaftion it's luftre began to fade. He, therefore, 
ftudied to raife new commotions. If he could but 
ftir up the Afiatic kings, and particularly Mithri- 
dates, who feemed moft inclined to quarrel, he hoped 
foon to be appointed general againft him, and tQ 
have an opportunity to fill the city with new triumphs, 
as well as to enrich his own houfe with the fpoils of 
Pontus and the wealth of it's monarch. For this reafon, 
though Mithridates treated liim in the politeft and 

moft 

^ The people difpatched him with ckbs ap4 floncs. 

L4 
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mofl: refpeftful manner, he was not in the leaft mol* 
lified, but addreffcd him in the following ternis—'- 
*' Mithridates, your bufmefs is, cither to rendef 
*' yourfelf more powerful than the Ronfaiis, or to 
** fubmit quietly to their commands.*' The king 
was quite amazed. He had often heard of the liberty 
of fpeech that prevailed among the Romans, but 
that was the firft time he experienced it. 

At his return to Rome, he built a houfe near the 
Fcrum-y either for the convenience of thofe who 
wanted to wait on him,, which was the reafon he af- 
figned -, or bccaufe he hoped to have a greater con- 
courfe of people at his gates. In this, however, 
he was miitaken. He had not thofe graces of con- 
veri'ation, that engaging addrefs, which others were 
mafters of j and therefore, like a mere implement 
of war, he was ncgleded in time of peace. He was 
not fo much concerned at die preference given to 
others, but that which Sylla had gained, afflided 
him exceedingly j becaufe he was rifmg by means of 
the envy which the patricians bore him^ and his firft 
fttp to the adminiftration was a quarrel with him. 
But when Bocchus, king of Numidia, now declared 
an ally of the Romans, eredted in the capitol fome 
figures of vidory adorned with trophies, and placed 
by them a fet of golden ftatues, which reprefented 
him delivering Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla, 
Marius was almoft diftrafted. He confidered this as 
an ad by which Sylla wanted to rob him of the glory 
of his atchievements, and prepared to demolifh thofe 
monuments by force. Sylla, on his part, as ftrenu- 
oufly oppofed him. 

This iedition was juft upon the point of flaming 
out, when the * war of the Allies intervened, and 
put a ftop to it. The moll warlike and moft popu- 
lous nations of Italy confpired againft Rome, and 

were 

• This was alfo called the Marfian war. It broke out in the 
£x hundred and fixty-fecond year of Rome. 

Vid. Flor. L« ill. c. iS. 
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were not far from fobverting the empire. Their 
ftrength confifted not only in the weapons and 
valour of their foldiers> but in the courage and 
capacity of their generals, who were not inferior t6 
thofe of Rome. 

This war, fo remarkable for the nuipber of battles 
and the variety of fortune that attended it, added a^ 
much to the reputation of Sylla, as it diminifhed 
that of Marius. The latter now feemed flow in his 
attacks, as well as dilatory in his refolutions : whe- 
ther it were, that age had quenched his martial heat 
and vigour (for he was now above fixty-five years 
old) or that, as he himfelf faid, his nerves being 
weak, and his body, unwieldy, he underwent the fa- 
tigues of war, which were in faft' above his ftrength, 
merely upon a point of honour. However, he beat 
the enemy in a §rcat battle, wherein he killed at leaft 
fix thoufand of them, and through the whble hfe 
took care to give them no advantage over him. 
Nay, he fuftered them to draw a line about him, to 
ridicule, and challenge him to the combat, without 
being in the leaft concerned at it. It is reported, 
that when Popedius Silo, an officer of the greateft 
eminence and authority among the allies, faid to 
him, " If you are a great general, Marius, come 
** down and fight us -," he anfwered, " If you are a 
•* great general. Silo, make me come down and 
** fight.** Another time, when the enemy gave 
the Romans a good opportunity of attacking them, 
and they were atraid to embrace it ; after both par- 
ties were retired, he called his fbldiers together, and 
made this ftiort Ipccch to them — *' I know not which 
" to call the greateft cowards, the enemy or you ; 
** for neither dare they face your backs, nor you 
** theirs.** At laft, pretending to, be inca{)acitated 
for the fervice by his infirmities, he laid ddwn the 
tommand. 

Yet when the war with the confederates drew to 
an end, and fcveral applications were made,' through 

the 
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the popular orators, for the command againft Mi- 
thriaates, the tribune Sulpitius, a bold and daring 
man, contrary to all expeftation, brought forth 
Marius, and nominated him proconful and general 
in the Mithridatic war. The people, upon this, 
were divided, fome accepting Marius, while others 
called for Sylla, and bade Marius po to the warm 
batlis of Baiae for cure, finccj by his own confefllon 
he was quite worn out with age and defluxions. It 
feems, Marius had a fine ViUa at Mifenum, more 
luxurioufly and effeminately furniihed, than became 
a man who had been at the head of fo many armies, 
and had directed fo many campaigns. Cornelia v^ 
faid to have bought this houfe for feventy-five thou* 
fand drachmas-, yet, no long time after, Lucius 
LucuUus gave for it five hundred thoufand two 
hundred : to luth a height did expence and luxury 
rife in the courfe of a few years. 

Marius, however, afieftrng to ftiake off the infir- 
mities of age, went every day into the Campus Mar- 
tius \ where he took the moft robuft exercifes along 
with die young men, and fhewed himfeif nimble in 
his arms, and aftive on horfeback, though his years 
had now made him heavy and corpulent. Some were 
pleafed with thefe things, and went to fee the Ipirit 
ne exerted in the exerciles. But the more fenuble 
fort of people, when they beheld it, could not help 
pitying the avarice and ambition of a man, who, 
though raifed from poverty to opulence, and from 
the meaneft condition to greatnefs, knew not how to 
fet bounds to his good fortune. It (hocked them to 
think, that this man, inftead of being happy in the 
admiration he had gained, and enjoying his prefent 
pofleflions in peace, as if he were in want of all 
things, was going, at fo great an age, and after fo 
many honours and triumphs, to Cappadocia and the 
Euxine fea, to fight with Archelaus and Neoptole- 
mus, the lieutenants of Mithridates. As for the rea- 
fon th^t Marius aifigned fgr this Itep, namely, that 

he 
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he wanted himfelf to train up his fon to war^ it was 
pcrfeftly trifling. 

The commonwealth had been fickly for fome time, 
and now her diforder came to a crifis. Marius had 
found a fit inflrument for her ruin in the audacity of 
Sulpitius. A man who in other refpeds admired 
and imitated Saturninus, but confidered hhn as too 
timid and dilatory in his proceedings. Determined 
to commit no fuch error, he got fix hundred men of 
the equeftrian order about him, as his guard, whom 
he called his Anti-fenate. 

One day while the * confuls were holding an aflem-r 
bly of the people, Sulpitius came upon them with 
his afiaflins. The confuls immediately fled, but he 
feized the fon of one of them, and killed him on the 
fpot. Sylla (the other conful) was purfued, but 
dcaped intQ the houfe of Marius, which nobody 
thought of; and when the purfuers were gone by, 
it is faid that Marius himfelf let him out at a back 
gate, from whence he got fafe to the camp. But 
Sylla, in his commentaries, denies that he fled to the 
houfe of Marius. He writes, that he was taken 
thither to debate about certain edifts, which they 
wanted* him to pafs againfl: his will : that he was fur- 
rounded with drawn Iwords, and carried forcibly to 
that houfe : and that at laft he was removed from thence 
to the Forum^ where he was compelled to revoke the 
f order of vacation, which had been ifllied by him 
and his coUegue. 

Sulpitius, now carrying all before him, decreed 
the command of the army to Marius ; and Marius, 
preparing for his march, lent two tribunes to Sylla, 
with orders that he fhould deliver up the army to 
them. But Sylla, inftead of refigning his charge, 

animated 

* Sylla and Poippeius Rufus were confuls. It wg^ (he fon of 
the latter that was (lain. 

f U that order had not been revoked, no public bufinef^ -could 
have been done ; confequently Marius could not have been ap<r 
yointed to the command againft Michridat^s, 
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animated his trooj^s to revenge, and Icid them, to the 
number of thirty thoufand foot and five thoufand 
horfe, direftly againft Rome. As for the tribunes 
whom Marius had fent to demand the army of Sylla, 
they fell upon them, and cut them in pieces^ Ma- 
rius, on the other hand, put to death many of Sylla's 
friends in Rome, and pro<ilaimed liberty to all (laves 
that would take Up arms in his behalf. But, we are 
told, there were but three that accepted this offer. 
He could therefore make but a flight refiftance ; Sylla 
foon entered the city, and Marius was forced to fly 
for his life. 

As foon as he had quitted Rome, he was abaindon- 
cd by thbfe that had accompanied him. They dif- 
perfed themfelves as they could •, and night coming 
on, he retired to a Tittle houfe he had near Rome, 
called Salonium. Thence he fent his fon to fome 
neighbouring farms of his father-in-law Mutius, to 
provide neceflaries. However, he did not wait for 
his return, but went down to Oftia, where a friend 
of his, called Nunierius, had prepared him a fhip, 
and embarkecl, having with him only Granius, his 
wife's fon by a former hulband. 

When young Marius had reached his grandfather's 
cftate, he haftened to colleft fuch things as he wanted, 
and to pack them up. Biit before he could make an 
end, he was overt^en by day-lightj and was near 
being difcovered by the enemy ; tor a party of horfe 
had haftened thither, on fufpicion that Marius might 
be lurking thereabouts. The bailiff of thofe grounds 
got fight of them in time, and hid the young man in 
a cart-load of beans. Then he put to his team, and 
driving up to the party of hoifemen, paffed on to 
Rome. Thus young Marius was conveyed to his 
wife, who fupplied him with fome necelFaries ; and 
as foon as it grew dark, he made for the fea, where 
findihg a fliip ready to fail for Africa, he embarked, 
and paffed over to that country. 
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In the mean time, die elder Marios with a favour- 
able gale coalted Italy. But bein^ afraid of falling 
into die hands of Geminius, a leading man in Tarra- 
cina, who was his profeffcd enemy, he diredcd the 
mariners to keep clear of that place. The mariners 
were willing enough to oblige him -, but, the wind 
fliifting on a fudden, and blowing hard from fea, they 
were afraid they fbould not be able to weather the 
ftorm. Befides, Marius was indifpofed and fea-fick: 
they concluded therefore to make land, and with 
great dil^culty got to Circaeum. There finding that 
the tempell increafed, and their provifions began to 
fail, they went on fhore, and wandered up and down, 
they knew not whither. Such is the method taken 
by perfons in great perplexity ; they Ihun the prefent 
as the greateft evil, and feck for hope in the dark 
events of futurity. Th^ land was their enemy, the 
fea was the lame : it was dangerous to meet witH 
men ; it was dangerous alfo not to meet with them, 
becaufe of their extreme want of provifions. In the 
evening they met with a few herdfmen, who had 
nothing to give them «, but happening to know Ma- 
rius, they defircd he would immediately quit thofe 
Earts, for a little before they had fcen a number of 
orfe upon that very fpot riding about in fearch of 
him. He was now involved in all manner of diftrefs, 
and thoie about him ready to give out through hun- 
ger. In this extremity he turned out of the road, 
and threw himfclf into a thick wood, where he pafled 
the night in great anxiety. Next day in diftrefs for 
want of refrefliment, and willbg to make ufe of the 
litde ftrcngth he had, before it quite forfook him, he 
moved down to the fea-fide. As he went, he encou- 
raged his companions not to defert him, and eameftly 
intreated them to wait for the accomplifliment of his 
laft hope, for which he referved himfelf, upon the 
credit of fome old prophecies. He told them, that 
when he was very young, and lived in the country, 

an 
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an cable's neft fell into his lap, with *feven young 
ones in it. • His parents, furprifed at the fight, ap- 
plied to the diviners, who anfwered, that their fon 
would be the moll illuftrious of men, and that he 
would feven times attain the higheft office and autho- 
rity in his dountry. 

Some fay, this had aftually happened to Marius ; 
others arc of opinion, that the pef fons who were then 
about him, and heard him relate it, .on that as well 
as feveral other occaiions, during his exile, gave 
credit to it, and committed it to writing, though 
nothing could be more fabulous. For an eagle- has 
not more than two young ones at a time. Nay, 
even Mufaeus is accufed or a falfe aflertion, when he 
fays, The eagle lays three eggs^ Jits on two^ and batches 
but one. However, this may be, it is agreed on all 
hands, that Marius, during his baniihment and in the 
greateft extremities, often faid, ** he fliould certainly 
** come to a feventh confuUhip." 

They were now not above two miles and a half 
from the city of Mintumae, when they efpied at 
fome confiderable diftance a troop of horfe making 
towards them, and at the fame time happened to fee 
two barks failing near the'fliore. They ran down, 
therefore, to the fea, with all the fpeed and ftrength 
they had ; and when they had reached it, plunged in^ 
and fwam towards the fhips. Gr^mius gained one of 
them, and' pafied over to an oppofite ifland, called 
iEnsuia : as for Marius, who was very heavy and 
unwieldy, he was borne with much difficulty by two 
fervints above the water, and put into the other fhip. 
The party of horfe were by this time come to the 
fca-fide, from whence they called to the fhip's crew, 
cither to put afliore immediately, or elfe to throw 
Marius over-board, and then they might go where 
they pleafed. Marius begged of them with tears to 
fave him ; and the matters of the vcflcl, after confult- 

ing 

* Marius might as well avail himTelf of this fable, as of the 
prophecies of Martha. 
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ing together a few moments, in which they changed 
.their opinions feveral times, refolved to make anfwer, 
•* That they would not deliver up Marius." Upon 
this, the foldiers rode off in a great rage ; and the 
failors, foon departing from their refolution, made 
for land. They caft anchor in the mouth of the ri- 
ver Liris, where it overflows, and forms a marfh, 
and advifed Marius, who was much harralTed, to go 
and rcfrelh himfelf on Ihore, 'till they could get 
a better wind. This- they faid would happen at a 
certain hour, when the wind from the fea would fall, 
and that from the marihes rife. Marius believing 
them, they helped him aftiore ; and he feated him- 
fclf on the grafs, little thinking of what was going 
to befal him. For the crew immediately went on 
board again, weighed anchor, and failed away; think- 
ing it neither honourable to deliver up Marius, nor 
fete to protedt him. 

Thus deferted by all the world, he fate a good 
while on the Ihore, in lilent Itupefadion. At length, 
recovering himfelf with niuch difficulty, he rofe and 
walked in a difconfolate manner through thofe wild 
and devious places, 'till by fcrambling over deep, 
bogs and ditches full of water and mud, he came to 
the cottage of an old man who worked in the fens. 
He threw himfelf at his feet, and begged him " to 
" fave and fhelter a man, who, if he efcaped the 
** prefcnt danger, would reward him far beyond his 
** hopes," The cottager, whether he knew him 
before, or was then moved with his venerable aipeft, 
told him, " his hut would be fufficient, if he wanted 
** only to repofe himfelf ; but if he was wandering 
** about to elude the fearch of his enemies, he would 
" hide him in a place much fafer and more retired.'* 
Marius defiring him to do fo, the poor man took him 
into the fens, and bade him hide himfelf in a hollow 
place by the river, where he laid upon him a quan- 
tity of reeds and other light things, that would cover, 
but not opprefs him. 

In 
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In a fliort'dme, however, he was difturbed with a 
tumultuous noife from the cott^e. For Geminius 
had fent a number of men from Tarracina in purfuit 
of him; and one party coming that way, loudly- 
threatened the old man, for having entertained and 
concealed an enemy of the Romans. Marius, upon 
this, quitted the cave; and having ftnpt himlelf, 
plunged into the bog, amidft the thick water and 
mud. This expedient rather difcovered, than fcreen- 
^d him. They hauled him out naked, and covered 
with dirt, and carried him to Mintumae, where they 
delivered him to the magiftrates. For proclamation 
bad been made through all thofe towns, that a gene- 
ral feargh Ihould be made for Marius, and that he 
fliould bt put to death, wherever he was found. 
The magiftrates, however, thought proper to confi- 
der of it, and fent him under a guard to the houfe of 
Fannia. This woman had an inveterate averfion to 
Marius. When fhe was divorced from her hufband 
Tinnius, Ihe demanded her whole fortune, which was 
confiderablc, and Tinnius alledging adultery, the 
caufe was brought before Marius, who was then con- 
ful for the fixth time. Upon the trial it appeared 
that Faqnia was a woman or bad fame before her mar- 
riage ; and that Tinnius was no flranger to her cha- 
rafter, when he married her. Befides, he had lived 
with her a confiderable time in the ftate of matrimony. 
The conful, of courfe, reprimanded them both. The 
hufband was ordered to reftore his wife's fortune, and 
the wife, as a proper mark of her difgrace, was fcn- 
tenced to pay a fine of four drachnias. 

Fannia, however^ forgetful of female refentment, 
entertained and encouraged Marius to the utmoft of 
her power. He acknowledged her generofity, and 
at the fame time exprefled the greateft vivacity and 
confidence. The occafion of this was an aufpicious 
omen. When he was condudted to her houfe, as he 
approached, and the gate was opened, an afs came 
out to drink at a neighbouring fountain. The animal, 

widi 
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VaA a vivacity uncommon to it's fpccics, fixed it'« 
Tcycs ftedfalHy on Marius, then brajred aloud, and as 
it palTed him, flcipped wantonly along. The conclu- 
iion which lie drew from this omen was, that the gods 
meant he fhould feek his fafety by fea ^ for that it 
was not in confequence of any natural thiril, that 
the dis went to the fountain *. iThis circumftance he 
mentioned to Fannia, and having ordered the door of 
his chamber to be fecured, he went to reft. 

However, the magiftrates and council of Mintur* 
nae Gonchided that Marius fliould immediately be 
jHit to deaidi. No citizen would undertake this of- 
fice; but a dragoon, cither a Gaul, or a Cimbrian 
(for both arc mentioned in hiftory) went up to him, 
tword in hand, with^an intent to dHpatch him. The 
chamber, in which he lay, was fomewhat gloomy. 
and a light, they tell vou, glanced ffoUi the eyes of 
^flanos, which darted on the face of the aflaflin i . 
^whilc at the fame time, he heard a Iblemn voice fay* 
tog, '' doft thou dare to. fcill Marius ?*' upon this 
the aJSa%n threw down his (word, and 'fled, crying 
** I cannot kfll Marius." The people t)f Mintur- 
fiae wereftruck with aftonilhmcnt — pity and remorfe 
cnTued — Ihould they put to death the prefervcr oSf 
Italy ? was it not even a difgrace to them that they 
did not contribute to his relief? " let him .go," Taid 
they 4 ** Ifet the exile ^, and await his dcftiny in 
** £>meodier region ! it is time we Should <kprtcate 
^** che anger of the gods, who have refuTed {"he poor, 
** the naked wanderer, the common privileges 6f 
" hoipiiality?* Under the influence or this ertthu- 
Ifiafm, ihey imnicdiacely condu<9ted him to the fea 
4oaft. Tct in die micKl of their officious ei^pedhion 
thty met with fomc delay. The IVIirician grove, 
\^liich they hold laored, and luffer nothirtg that enVers 
k to be removed, lay imniediately in their way. 

Con^ 

' "^ All that was f xtntordinary in this circumftance was, timt t^ 
$b9 like the flieep. is reldo;oft»&en to drink. 

Vol, III M 
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Confequcntly they could not pafs tlirough it, and t^ 
go round it would be tedious. At laft an old man of 
the company cried out, that no place, however reli- 
gious, was inacceffible, if it could contribute to the 
prefervation of Marius, No fooner had he faid this, 
than he took fome of the baggage in his hand, and 
marched through the place. The reft followed with 
the fame alacrity, and when Marius came to the fea- 
coafl, he found a veffel provided for him by one 
Belaeus. Some time after he prefented a pifture rc- 
pne&nting this event to the temple of *Marica. 
When Marius fet fail, the wind drove him to the 
illand of ^n;aria, where he found Granius and fome 
other friends, and with them he failed for Africa. 
Being in want of frefh water, they were obliged to 

Sut in at Sicily, where the Roman quaeftor kept fuch 
rift watch,* that Marius very narrowly efcaped, and 
no fewer than fixteen of tlie watermen were killed. 
From thence he immediately failed for the ifland of 
Meninx, where he firfl: heard that his fon had efcaped 
with Cethegus, and was come to implore the fuccour 
of Hiempfel, king of Numidia. This gave him 
fome encouragement, and immediately he ventured 
for Carthage. 

The Roman governor in Africa was Sextilius. 
He had neither received favour nor injury from Ma- 
rius i but the exile hoped for fomething from his 
pity. He was juft landed with a few of his men, 
when an officer came and thus addrefled him, ** Ma- 
** rius, I come from the praetor Sextilius, to tell 
** you, that he forbids you to fet foot in Africa. If 
" you obey not, he will fupport the fenate*s decree, 
** and treat you as a public enemy.** Marius, upoh 
hearing this, was ftruck dumb with grief and indig- 
tiation. He uttered not ^ word for fome time, but 
flood regarding the officer with a menacing afpeft. 
At length, the officer afked him, what anfwcr he 

fliould 

f Virgil .mentions this nymph, ^n. 7. ' 

*" X njmpha genitum Laumite Muica. 
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cany to the governor. " Go and tell him," faid the 
unfortunate man with a figh, " that * thou haft fecn 
** the exiled Marius fitting on the ruins of Carthage." 
Thus in the happieft manner in the world, he pro- 
pofed the fate ot that city, and his own, as warnings 
to the praetor. 

In the mean time, Hiempfal, king of Numidia, 
was unrelblved how to aft with refpeA to young 
Marius. He treated him in an honourable manner 
at his court, but whenever he defircd leave to de- 
part, found fome pretence or other to detain him. 
At the lame time it was plain, that thefe delays did 
DOt proceed from any intendon of ferving him. An 
accident, however, let him free. The young man 
was handfome. One of the king's concubines was 
aflfe&ed with his misfortunes. Pity foon turned to 
love. At firft he rejeibed the woman's advances. 
But when he faw no other way to gain his liberty, 
and found that her regards were rather delicate than 
grofs, he accepted the tender of her heart ; and by 
her means efcaped with his fnehds, and came to his 
father. 

After the firft falutadons, as they walked along the 
fliore, they faw two fcorpions fighdng. This ap- 
peared to Marius an ill omen -j they went, therefore^ 
on board a fifliing-boat, and made for Cercina, an 
ifland not far diftant from the continent. They were 
fcarce gdt out to fca, when they faw a party of the 
king's horfe on full fpeed towards the place where 
they embarked : fo that Marius thought he never 
eicaped a more inftant danger. 

He was now informed, that while Sylla was enga* 
ged in Boeotia with the lieutenants of Mithridates, a 
quarrel had happened between theconfuls f at Rome, 
and that they had recourfe to arms. Odtavius, having 

M 2 tl>e 

* There is not, perhaps, any thing nobler* or agreater proof 
of genius^ than this faying, in Marius*s whole life. 

+ The year of Rome 666, and eighty-five years before Chrlft. 
Cinna was for recalling the exiles, and Oftavius was againfl it 
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the advantage, drove oufGinna, who was aizniogiat 
abfolute power, and appointed- Cornelius MeniU 
conful in his room. Ginna coUeffcead 'forces in otiher 
parts of Italy, and maintained the rwar againft them. 
Marius, upon this news, determined :to hdften ^so 
Cinna. He took with him fome Maurufian horfe 
which he had levied in Africa, and zriewoAxTS that 
:werecome to him from Italy, in dll \BOtasQiHinitfig 
to above a thou^d men, and with this -handful be* 
•gan his voyage. He ^^rived at a port of Tafcany 
called Telamon, and as foon .as he^as landed, , pro- 
claimed liberty to the ilaves. The name of Marins 
>43rought down numbers of 'freemen too, 'hufbaadnico, 
fhepherds, and fuch like, to the 0iore ; the fibkft of 
;which ' he enlifted, and in aihortdrae had a great 
army on foot, widi which he filled forty '{faips. J9c 
knew Odavius to be a man of good prino^les, and 
difpofed to govern ^reeably tx> ji^ce; 'but Cin- 
na was obnoxioiis to his enemy *S|^k, and at that 
time in open war againft the eflkblmied ;govemmeQC. 
He relblved, therefore, to join Cinna -with all his 
forces. Accordingly, he fent to acquaint him, that 
:he confidered him as conful, and ^as ready to 
obey his commands. Cinna accepted hi$ offer, de- 
clared him proconful, and fent him tbcfafces and 
iother enfigns of authority. But Marius declined 
them, alleging that fuch pomp did not ^become his 
ruined fortunes. Inftead of that, he wore a mean 
garment, and fet his hair grow as it had -done from 
the day c£ his exile. He was now, indeed, upwards 
of feventy years old, but he walked with a pace af^ 
&£):edly flow. This appearance v^as inteiM^ ^o eixcite 
compaifion. Yet his native fiercene^, - and £>mothtng 
.more, might be diflinguifliied amidft all this look of 
mifery •, and it was evident diat/he was not fi> much 
humbled, as exafperated, by his misfortunes. 

When he had faluted Cinna, and made afpeech 
to the army, he immediately began his Qper^tioh^, 
andfoon changed the face of ^aics. fe?^e firft 
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phcfv he<utoff' die enemy's convoys with his fleets 
plnndftrcdrtheirftoreibipsy, and made hknfelf n^after 
q£ tto bitAd^corn* In the ne» places he coafted- 
siana^ andfeized^theieaTport t^wns^ Atlaft, Oftia^ 
irieuTwas* bptnijfcd to him. He piUag^ the tQwn^ 
fknr moft of. thctinbabimma^ and tJiraw a bndgr over 
the Tiber^ to prevent the.cajTying^of any provifions 
tot Rome by fea^* Then he mardkod to Rome, and 
poftixLhimiblf upon thehill^caUfd Janicvilpm^ 

Moan while^ the cauTe did^not fujier fo much by 
the incapacityof Oftavius» as -byihis-anocious and un- 
ieafenable attention to the laws« For, when nKmy 
a£: hiSr fiicttds advifed him^ tO' enfranchile the flaves^ 
he^faidy ^^ HetwiouU inot gcaot futh perfons the free- 
^ doKy-af that dvy^ in dmnfoe of whofe conlUtution* 
M hofhuft out M^us/' 

BftMipon the ariivAl off M^tdkM, the fon of that; 
Mctdhis^whocoflooaaaddd^n the iUrican war, and^ 
wasalberwafds bamfltitdby^Maiiud, the army within* 
the walk leaving Oftaviusy applied to him, as the 
fattier, o^er, and!iotreated;him. totakr the com- 
nvuul ; adding, thbt theyihould fig^t and conquer, 
when they- had got aa dblc; and aftive s^neral^ Me« 
teUnSr havever, rc^a£)Ad theittfuit with indignation, 
aod . bade* them. . go> . backr* to* ' the confol ; inftead of ^ 
which, they went over to the enemy. At the fame 
tzme Metollus witUiiewy giving- up the ci^. for 
loft; 

As for 06(aviu9, he ftayed, at the perfuafion of cer* 
taiaOhaldaean diviners and exppfitors of the Sibylline. 
booksy whapromifedlhim that all wovild be well. 
O&avius.was indeed one of the moft upright mcn^ 
sunong. the.Roaians: he fuppprted his dignity as 
cooful, widiout giving any ear to flatterers, and re« 
garded'thq laws and ancient ufag$3 of his country as^ 
rules never to be departed from. Yet he had all 
theweaknefs of fuperftition, and fpent morie of his 
time with fortune-tellers and prognofticators, thaa 
with men. of pplitical or military abilities. However,. 
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before Marius entered the cicy^ Odavius was drag^ 
ged from the tribunal and flain by perfons comniif- 
lioned for that purpofe, and it is faid that a Chaldaean 
fcheme was found m his bofom as he lay. ' It feems 
unaccountable, that of two fuch generals, as Marius 
and Od^avius, the one fliould he faved, and the 
other ruined, by a confidence in divination. 

While affairs were in this pofture, the fenate af- 
fembled, and fent fome of their own body to Cinna 
and Marius, with a requeil that they Ihould come 
into the city, but fpare the inhabitants. Cinna, as 
conful, received them, fitting in his chair of ftate, 
and gave them an obli^mg anfwer. But Marius 
ftood by the conful's chair, and fpoke not a word. 
He (hewed, however, by the gloominefs of his look, 
and the menacing fenfe of his eye, that he would 
ibon fill the city with blood. Immediately after this, 
they moved forward towards Rome. Cinna entered 
the city with a ftrong guard : But Marius (topped 
at the gates, with a diffimuladon didated by his re- 
fentment. He (aid, *' He was a banifiied man, and 
** the laws prohibited his return. If his country wan- 
*' ted his fervice, (he mu(t repeal the law which 
" drove him into exile.*' As if he had a real regard 
for the laws, or were entering a city ftill in pofileflion 
of it's liberty. 

The people, therefore, were fummoned to aflemble 
for that purpofe. But before three or four, tribes had 
given their (ufFrages, he put off the ma(k, and, with- 
out waiting for the formality of a repeal, entered 
with a guani feleded from the flaves that had repaired 
to his Itandard. The(e he called his Bardiaeans. ^ At 
the leaft. word or fign given by Marius, they mur- 
dered all whom he marked for deftruftion. So that 
when Ancharius, a fenator, and a man of praetorian 

dignity. 



* M. deThoa conje^ured that we flionld read Bardyetae, becade 
diere was a fierce and barbarous people in Spain of that Datnt. 
Some manofcripts have Ortiaeans. 
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fUgnky, faluted Marius, and he returned not the fa- 
lutation, they killed him in his prefence. After this, 
they confidered it as a fignal to kill any man, who 
laluted Marius in the flreets, and was not taken any 
notice of : So that his very friends were feized with 
horror, whenever they went to pay their refpedls to 
him. 

When they had butchered great numbers, Cinna's 
revenge began to pall : it was fatiatcd with blood — 
But the fury of Marius feemed rather to increafe : 
his appetite for flaughter was fharpened by indul* 
gencc, and he went on deftrbying all who gave him 
the leaft fhadow of fufpicjon. Every road, every 
town was full of afiafllns, purfuing and hunting the 
unhappv vidtims. 

On this occafion it was found, that no obligations 
of fricndlhip, no fights of holpitality can ftand the 
0iock of ill fortune. For there were very few who 
did not betray thofe that had taken refuge in their 
houfes. The flaves of Cornutus, therefore, deferve 
the higheft admiration. They hid their mafter in 
the houie, and took a dead body out of the ftreet 
from among the flain, and hanged it by the neck : 
then xhcy put a gold ring on the finger, and Ihcwed 
the corple in that condition to Marius's executioners ; 
after which, they dreft it for the funeral, and buried 
it as their maker's body. No one fufpefted the 
matter ; and Cornutus, after being concealed as long 
as it was neceflary, was conveyed by thofe fervanta 
into Galatia. 

Mark Antony the orator likewife found a faith- 
ful friend, but did not fave his life bv it. Thia 
friend of his was in a low ftation 01 life : how- 
ever, as he had one of the greateft men in Rome 
under his roof, he entertained him in the beft man- 
ner he could, and often fent to a neighbouring ta- 
vern for wine for him. The vintner finding that the 
fcrvant who fetched it, was fomething of a connoi- 
fcur in tailing the wine, and infiftcd on haviog bet-* 

M 4 ■ ' tcr. 
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tcr> afked him, " Why he. was not faosficd with the 
•' common new wine he ufed to have; but wantr 
«* ed the beft and thfe devcft ?'* The fcrvant, iq 
tfie fimplicity of his heart, told him, as his fricn(^^ 
and acqudntance, that the wine was ^r Mark An^ 
tony, who lay concealed in his* mailer's houfe. A^ 
foon a$ he was gone, the knowing vintner went him- 
felf to Marius, who was then at fupp^ ; and told 
hiip, he could put Antoj^iy mto, his. power : U^i^ 
which, Marius clapped his hands, in the agitaaon, 
of joy, and would even have left his co^npany, and 
gone to the place himielf had not he been diflu^ed 
by his friends. However, he fcnt an officer, named 
Annius, with fome foldicrs, and ordered him to 
bring th^ head of Antony, When they came to 
the houfc, Annius ftpod at the door, while the fbl* 
diers got up by a ladder mto Antony's, diamber. 
When they iaw him^ they encouraged each other ta 
the execurion; but, fuch was the power of hi^ 
eloquence, when he pleaded for his life, that, fo far 
from, laying hands on him, they ftood motionlcfs,^ 
wi^ dej(p(5ted eyes, and wept. During this delay, An- 
nius goes up, beholds Aphony addrefflng the foldiers» 
and tne foldicrs. confounded by the force of his adr 
drefs. Upon, this, he reproved them for their weak-r 
ncfs, and with his own hand cut off the orator's, 
head. Lutatius Catulus, the coUeguc of Marius, 
who had jointly triumphed with him over the Gimhri, 
finding that every interceflbry effort was vain, fhut. 
hicnfelf up in a, narrow, chamber, and fuffered him-, 
felf to be fuffocated by. the fteam of a large coal fire^ 
When th^ bodies were thrown out and trcJde upon in 
the ftreets-r-it was not pity they excited ; it. was hor-. 
ror and difmay, But what (hocked the people much 
more was the conduft of the Bardiaeans, who, after 
they had murdered the mafters of families, expofed* 
the nakednefs of their children, and indulged "their 
paffions with their wives. In fhort, their violence 
^d ra|)acity wcr? beyond all reftraintf. till Giraia 

ap4 



9bA 9Mc>rk» detennined, in- council, to ftll) iqpoft 
them-in thetp floep, and cut thorn off to a* man^ 

Ac tjm time the* tide ci aShirs toqlp a- fuddea^ 
tenK News wasbrought^ diac SyUb had put an end> 
to- the AAdindatao waiv andthas a&er ho^ng reduced^ 
the pFOiFiaceS) he- was retuming to Bjomp- with^a* 
large annv* 'Fhis gapv^a^ (hort* rdpitSy ^braathing^ 
front thefe kiexp¥eltt>k troubles ^, as-tht' appnehoi^ 
Hoflsof-war badbeeivuiiivorilUl^pfemltatrf MbivM^ 
wa» no^t-chc^n conAil'ths' ievenfitodmey and^as^he* 
was w^i^g out on- the oalendi) (^ JfU9»arfi, the AfiSk' 
day of the year, he ordered S^ctus Luoinu& to- be^ 
feissed^^ and thrown* dowrn* the Taip^ian roek^; »cir- 
CHmftanee, ^ihkh occafii^ned an unhappj' preii!^ oF 
i^ppfoaiehin^ €¥ik% The conful hknieir, worn* o\^ 
\mh zr feries' of nM^brtunes and dMkreJ^ found- hi^ 
/acuities faiU and trembled' at tho> apppoadi of war^ 
and confii&^i For- ho confidered thfit it* was- not an 
06tavnis^. a Merula, the defperate Iqaders of a finaU' 
ftdkion^ he had to contend witb» but Sylla, tikt- 
conquerop of Miehridates^ and the banUherof Ma^ 
rius. Xhus agitated,, thus revolving the miferies, 
the fi^hts^ th^ dangers he had expca^ienced-bo^ by- 
Jtad and fea^ h>s inquietude afl%£idd him even by*^ 
nighty aad' a- voice feemedcontinu^ to pronounce^ 
inhisear: 

Dread at^ tlk flumbirs of the dift}ini4ioni 
Unable t*^ fuppwtthepainfwlncfs of watchins^ he; 
had* recourfe to the bottle^ and gave into thofe ex*- 
cedes, which bf no means fuited. his years. At laft^ 
when, by iotelUgence from fea, he was convinced of* 
the approach erf" Sylla^ his appi^ehenfions were heiglrt^ 
cned to thegreateft' degree* The* dread' of his ap- 
proach, the pain of continual anxiaty threw him intoi 
a pleuritic fever; andio this ftate^ Pofidonius^ the 
plulofophert^ tells us^ he found- him^ when he went* 
to fpeak to* him on feme affairs of his emhafly) But- 
Caius Pifo the hiftorian relate^, that walking out with 
\if^ Irieads OQ^ evening afterfupperj he-gave them a- 

ihort 
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Ihort hiftory of his life, and, after expatiating oa. 
the uncertainty of Fortune, concluded that it was be- 
neath the dignity of a wife man to live in fubjeftion 
to that fickle deity. Upon this, he took leave of 
his friends, and betaking himfelf to his bed» died 
feven days after. There are thofe who impute his 
death to the cxcefs of his ambition^ which, accord- 
ing to their account, threw him into a delirium; 
infomuch that he fancied he was carrying on the war 
aKainit Mithridates, and uttered all the expreflions 
ulual in an engagemenL Such was the violence of 
his ambition for that command ! 

Thus, at the age of feventy, diftinguilhed by the 
unparallelled honour of feven confulfhips, and pof- 
ikScd of a more than re^al fortune, Mariu3 died 
with the chagrin of an unfortunate wretch, who had 
not. obtained what he wanted. 

Plato, at the point of death, congratulated him- 
felf, in the firft place, that he was bom a man ; in 
the next place, that he had the happinefs of being a 
Greek, not a Brute or Barl^arian ; and lad of all, mat 
he was the cotemporary of Sophocles. Antipater of 
Tarfus, too, a little before his death recoUefted the 
ieveral advantages of his life, not forgetting even 
his fuccefsful voyage to Athens. In fettling his ac- 
counts with Fortune, he carefully entered eveiy a- 
greeable circumftance in that excellent book of the 
mind, his memory. How much wifer, how much 
happier than thofe, who, forgetful of every blefling 
they have received, hang on the vain and deceitful 
hand of hope, and while they are idly graiping at fu- 
ture acquifitions, negle£b the enjoyment of the prefent ! 
though the future gifts of Fortune are not in their 
power, and though their prefent pofTeffions are not 
m the power of Fortune, they look up to the former 
and negled the latter. Their punifhment, however, 
is not Jefs juft, than it is certain. Before philofophy 
and the cultivation of reafon have laid a proper 
foundation for the management of wealth and power,. 

they 
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they purfue them with that avidity, which muft for 
ever harrafs an undicifplined miiuL 

Marius died on the feventeenth day of his ieventh 
confulfhip. His death was produ&ive of the greateft 
joy in Rome, and the citizens looked upon it as an 
event that freed them fix>m the worft of tyrannies. 
It was not long, however, before they found that 
they had chansed an old and feeble tyrant, for one 
who had youth and vigour to carry his cruelties intd 
execution. Such they found the fon of Marius^ 
whofe fanguinary foirit fliewed itfelf in the deftruc- 
tbn of numbers of^ the nobility. His martial intre- 
pidity and ferocious behaviour at firft procured him 
the title of the fon of Mars, but his conduft after- 
wards denominated him the fon of Venus. When he 
was befi^ed in Praenelle, and had tried every little 
artifice to efcape, he put an end to his life, that 
he might not fall into the hands of Sylla. 
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A I MDNA Jtkii &crail cUpofito oft theiAc^uitldaiis 
,/r|^ atDolpliii. onmhutbiftinfar^M, ^BRnMidas 

Aiu>/risKuAt:AiKrKU;TQOKj.TBiSiFRvm'Tiic sAriam'^ 
ANs. Henceinfanyw) assi of opiAiony tka&^d>marbli8( 
ftatue which ftands in the chapel of that nation juft 
by the door, is the ftatue of Brafidas. But in faft 
it is Lyfandcr's, whom it perfcftly rcprcfcnts, with 
his jisdr at full f growth, and a length of beard, 
both after the ancient fafhion. It is not true, indeed, 

- (as fome would have it) that, while the Arrives cut 
their hair in forrow for the lofs of a great cattle, J 

' the Lacedaemonians began to let theirs grow in the 
joy of fuccefs. Nor did they firft give into this pit 

torn, 

* Brafidasy when genenl of the Lacedaanonians, perToaded the 
people of Acanthaa to quit the Athenian intereft, and to receive 
thflj^pa^^rtans into their city. In confequence of which he joined 
with them in confecratine certain Athenian fpoils to Anollo. The 
ftatue» therefore, probal^ was his» though Plocarch thinks other- 
wife. Vid, Thvcyd. lib. ir. 

f Why might not Brafidas, who was a Lacedaemonian, and a 
CMitemporary of Lyfa^der^ be reprcfentcd with long hair as well 
ash(? 

X This wa^ die opinion of Herodotas, bat petfeQly gronndlefs. 
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um^ wKtn the * Bacdiiadae A6i from ^Gonriiiji i0> 
JLacedaemOD, 0tiA niade a diH^feoaUe ^mietraMc 
mth their &om locks. >Sut it is deriifted >nom -^tife 
inffitutian of Lycufgiis, ^ho is reported to innfte 

ami the ^ly moreierribk. 

Ariftoclit)is,t» Tthe r&ther of JUy&iaer, Is^fiud riot 
to have becnof dte-roTal liacy^llut to bedefbeiKkd 
^m-dietHetaclidflerby f afiodlHfr finli^. As for Jby^- 
imder, .-^ ims bred tup *in rpoveiltjr. No'CAe am- 
lerpsedrmo^tfKtfly toibe Sparteui t&bi^Iine'thAii^fac. 
iHe W a-fitm'fceaitt^itbdve^Ji^eklifiK to die durinsttf 
myploriilfe, exe<pt<ehat'i¥Uch;itmltsTffbin die ho- 
nour raAd Hfuccels gflsded foy i great adkions. And "k 
^dSfnofaOltrtit-Sptrtta &r young men to be^ led rtay^ 
this fort of ;phaf<iffe. There^th^ duifeto loftiliiiitD 
vheir cfaildran -9Xi eariy pofflon ior glocy, ^nd t^adh 
them to be much affeded by di^ifaoe, las^^veU^asekr 
led hy:pmtfe« And he that % ^not mtived ftt lAiefe 
iihiog$> is d^ifed as aperfon^of a^rhean^ibiil, imain- 
jbhiousof 'the knprowtnems of virtue. 

Tlia^love'ef'ttme, then, andjealoufy cf^honoac, 
■which ever inflwAcddfLyfandec, were ioobibed ^inrfak 
eduction ; and <:0nfequencly nature is not to te 
blamed for them. fi«t the atoention which he piod 
^che^reat, in-a -manner tiua did vi%t become -a ^Spartan, 
and thiu: eafiadfs i^ith v4iich he<boi*e't^ pride of 
fomety whenever biB own intereft uras ^coneertied^ 
maybe -itfcfibad to his difpofition. This coafnpiai- 
*faRce, (however, is confidered by fome, as iM) &vdl 
part of politics. 

Aiiftocle % fomeWhere obfcrves, that gi^at geniufes 

tare gonera^ty of a *melanohoiy turn, of i^ch be 

^ives ioftaAces in Soctsafies, Plafto atid Hercules \ and 

■ ' te. 

* 7he Bacchiadae had kept up an oligarchy in Corinth for 
iwo hondsed years, bat were at lad expelled by Cypfelus, who 
made himfelf abTolute mafter there. Hcrodot. 1. V. 

f PaiiianiBfl callft him Ariftpcrkas, 

J Problem, fcft. 30* 
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he tells us that Lyfander, though not in his youth, 
yet in his age was inclined to it. But what is moft 
peculiar to his charafter, is, that though he bore 
poverty well himlelf, and was never cither con- 
quered or corrupted by money, yet he filled Sparta 
with it, and with the love of it too, and robbed her 
of the glory flie had of defpifing riches. For, after 
the Atl^nian war, he brought in a great quantity of 
gold and diver, but referved no part of it for him- 
felf. And when Dionyfius the tyrant^ fent his daugh- 
ters fome rich Sicilian Rarmen^ he refufed them, 
alledging, *' He was airaid thofe fkie clothes would 
^ nuJce them look more homely.** Being fent, 
however, ibon after, ambafl4dor to Dionyfius, the 
tyrant offered him two veils, that he might take one 
of them for his daughter ; upon which, he faid, 
** His daughter knew better how to choofe than he," 
and fo took them both. 

As the Peloponnefian war was drawn out to a 
^at length, the Athenians, after their overthrow 
in Sicily, faw their fleets driven out of the fca, 
and themfelves upon the verge of ruin. But Al- 
cibiades, on his return from banifhment, applied 
himielf to remedy this evil, and foon made fuch a 
change, that the Athenians were once more equal 
in naval conflicts to the Lacedaemonians. Hereupon 
the Lacedaemonians began to be afhud in their turn, 
and refolved to profccutc the war with double dili- 
gence ; and as mey.faw it required an able general, 
as well as great preparations, tliey gave the conunand 
at fca to Lyfander.f 

When he came to Ephefus, he found that city 
well inclined to the Lacedaemonians, but in a bad 
condition as to it's internal policy, and in danger of 
falling into the barbarous manners of the Pemans ; 
becaufe it was near Lydia, and the king's lieutenants 

often 



+ In the lirft year of the ninety-eighth Olympiad, four hundred 
and fix years before Chrift. 
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often vifited it. Lyfander, therefore, having fixed 
his quarters there, ordered all his ftore Ihips to be 
brought into their harbour, and built a dock for his 
galleys. By thefe means he filled their port with 
merchants, their market with bufinefs, and their 
houfes and fhops with money. So that from that 
time and from his fervices, Ephefus began to conceive 
hopes of that greameis and fplendor in which it now 
flourifhes. 

As ibon as he heard that Cyrus, .the king's ibn» 
was arrived at Sardis, he went thither to conrcr with 
him, and to acquaint him with the treachery of Ti- 
£iphemes. That viceroy had an order to aflift the 
Lacedaemonians, and to deftroy the naval force of 
the Athenians ; but, by reafon of his partiality to 
Alcibiades, he afted with no vigour, and fent fuch 
poor*fupplies, that the fleet was almoft ruined. Cyp- 
rus was very glad to find this charge againft Tiia- 
phemes, knowing him to be a man of bad chara&er 
in general, and an enemy to him in particular. By 
this and the reft of his converfation, but moft of all 
by the refpedt and attention which he paid him, Ly- 
fander recommended himfelf to the young prince, and 
engaged him to profecute the war. When the. Lace- 
daemonian was going to take his leave, Cyrus defired 
him, at an entertainment provided on that occafion, 
not to refufe the marks of his regard, but to alk 
fome favour of him. " As you are fo very kind to 
** me," faid Lyfander, ** I beg you would add an 
" Obelus to the feamens pay, lb that mftead of three 
" Oboli a day, they may have four." Cyrus, charmed 
with this generous anfwer, made him a prefent of 
ten thoufand * pieces of gold. Lyfander employed 
the money to increafe the wages of his men, and 
by this encouragement in a ftiort time almoft emptied 
the enem/s Ihips. For great numbers came over 
to him, when they knew they (hould have better 

piy. 
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Ipqr ; and thofe who remainecU became mddent an^ 
mutinous, and gave their offiders continual trouble^ 
BtLt though Lyiander had thus drabied and ^weakened 
fcisadvodanes, he was^afraid torifijue a naval en- 
^gag^ntent ; knowing lycibiades not only to be ^a 
totanondcr 'of eienraordinaiy abilities, but to have tht 
tidvantage in »mimber cf fhips, as wdl as to have 
iwen^ce&Rii in all Uib battles hehad^ftught whe- 
ther by fea or land. 

Ii6wevfer, "when Alcibbdeis'was gone from Samos 
lb Photae, nd >had left i^ eominand t>f the 'fleet to 
his ffilot Atuiochus, the fHloit, to ii^uit Lvfandec, 
ttd ]fai!w Ms thfvn btaVery, faifed tso the harbour df 
Sphefus imh two galkjrs onlyt "v^here he haBed thb 
iiaocdaemonian fkrt with a:great deal -of ndiie and 
laughter, and pa<fed by in the rtioft infblenc tnanhte 
jmagiiudile. Ly&nder, reftntkg the s^^nt« !got « 
Sow bf ias flups dhder fail^ ^and *gdve tshaoe. But 
-when he famr die Athenians coihe to fufi^jfort Ando- 
rhus^ hb'called up mtbrc cf his gallfcys, ^nd at laft 
khe adion btcaine 'ig^nend. Lyfander gained the 
vidory, mok £ftt9eii ^ftups, and eredied a trophy^ 
Herei^on, the people xif ^odbiiils, incenfed at Aki- 
bbdes, took the comnriknd from^him; ohd^ as he 
f&utd hinsfelf Bighted and cenfured by the army at 
SamostDO, he quitted it, and withdrew «o Cheifo- 
liefus. This battle, though not cotffiderable in 
itfelf, wtts made £q by tbe nusfbiftunes of Alci-> 
i)iadte. 

Ly&nder how invited to Ephefus the faoldeft and 
imoft eMerprifing mhabitants of the deek dues is 
Alia, and ibwed among them the feeds of thofe 
(ariftocratical formb of government which afterwards 
took place. He enGOuraged them to enter into afib^ 
ciations, and to turn tteir thoughts to politics, up- 
on pvomife, that when Athens was onCe fubdued, 
the popular- gbveittuncnt in their cities too ihould be 
diflblved, and the adminiftration veiled, in them. His 
idiom gave them a confidence in his promife. For 

tl)ofe 
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diofe who were already attached to him by friendlhip 
or the rights of hofpitality, he advanced to the higheft 
honours and employments ; not fcrupling to join 
with them in any adt of fraud or oppreffion, to fatisfy 
their avarice and ambition. So that every one endea- 
voured to ingratiate himfelf with Lyfander ; to him 
they paid their court ; they fixed their hearts upon 
him ; perfuaded that nothing was too great for them 
to expcdt, while he had the management of affairs. 
Hence it was, that from the firft they looked with 
an ill eye on Callicratidas, who fucceeded him in the 
command of the fleet : and though they afterwards 
found him the belt and moil upright cf men, they 
were not fatisfied with his conduft, which they 
j thought had too much of the f Doric plainncfs and 

I fincerity. It is true, they admired the virtue of 

I Callicratidas,. as they would the beauty of fome hero's 

I itatue ; but they wanted the countenance, the indul- 

^nce and fupport they» had experienced in Lyfander, 
infomuch that when he left them, they were quite 
deje£ted, and melted into tears. 

Indeed^ he took every method he could think of, 
to ftrengthen their averfion to Callicratidas. He even 
fent back to Sardis the remainder of the money^ 
which Cyrus had given him for the fupplv of the 
fleet, and bade his fucceflbr, go and aflc for it, as 
he had done, or contrive fome other means for the 
maintenance of his forces. And when he was upon 
the point of failing, he made this declaration, ** I 
" deliver to you a fleet that is miftrefs of. the feas." 
Callicratidas, willing to fliew the infolence and vanity 
of his boaft, faid, " Why do not you then take Sa- 
** mos on the left, and fail round to Miletus, and deli- 
** ver the. fleet to me there ? for we need oot be 
" afraid of paflSng by our enemies in that ifland, if 



f Dader refers this to tlie Dorian mafic. Bat the Doric xxva^i- 
ners had a fioipUcity iu tbem, as well as the made* 

Vol. III. N 
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** we arc maftcrs of the fcas." Lyftndcr made biilf 
this fuperfitial anfwer, ** You have the command of 
•* the (hips, and not I j" and immediately fet foil fot 
Pcloponnefus. 

Callicratidas was left in great difficulties. Far hfe 
had not brought money from home with him, nor 
did he choofc to raife contributions from the cities, 
which were already diftnefled. The only wiy kft, 
therefore, was to go, as Lyfander had done^ a^dbeg 
it of the king's lieutenants. And no one Wa3 inoi^ 
unfit for fuch an office, than a m^u\ of his fkt and 
great Ipirit, Who thought any loifs that Grecmi^ 
might fuftain from Grecians, preferabk to idi iX^tA 
attendance ^t the doors of Barbarians, Who had in- 
deed a great deal of gold, but nothing clfe to boaft 
of. Neccflity, however, forced him into ILydias 
where he Went direftiy to the palace of Cyrus, ftnA 
l)adethe porters tell hiili, that Calticratidas the Spar- 
tan Admiral, defired to fpeak with him. « Btrahger,** 
fai|^ one of the fellows, ** Cyrus is not at leiforc % 
«Ae is drinking." « 'Tis very well,'' faid Cdlicra- 
tidas with great fimplicity, ' ** I will wait h&ft "till he 
** has done.** But when he found that thefe people 
confidered him as a ruftic, and only laughed «t hun, 
he went away. He came a lecond time, and could 
not gain adrhittance. And now he could be«r it no 
longer, but returned to Ephefus, venting exeerationfs 
againfl thofe who firft cringed to the BailnHians, «nd 
taught them tobe infolent on account of their Wealth. 
At the fame time he protefled, that, as loon as he 
was got back to Sparta, he litouW ufc bis utmoft 
endeavours to reconcile tlie Grecians among tkem- 
felvcs, and to make diem formidable to the Barba- 
rians, inftead of their poorly petitioning thofe people 
for aifiilance againft each ocher. But this Callkra* 
tidas, who had fentiments fo worthy of a Spartan, 
and who, in point of juftice, magnanimity and va- 
lour, was equal to the beft of the Greeks, fell fi>on 
after in a Ica-fight at Arginufae, -where he loft d* 

Affairs 
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Affairs being now in a declining condition, the 
confederares fent an ambafly to Sparta, to defire 
chat the command of the navy might be reftored to 
Lyfander, promifing to fupport the ^caufe with much 
greater vigour, if he had the diredion of it. Cyrus 
too made the fame requifition. But as the law for- 
bade the fame perfon tobe cho&n admiral twice, and 
yet the Lacedaen^onians were willing to oblige their 
allies, ihi^ veiled a nominal command in one Ara- 
fus, while Lyfander, who was called only lieutenant, 
had the power. His arrival was verjr agreeable to 
tiiofe wix> had, or wanted to have, die diief autho- 
lity in the Afiadc cities : for he had Ions given then) 
liopes, tl^t the democracy would be wcSfhed, and 
ibe govfmment devolve entirely upon them. 

As fiw tbpfe who loved an open and generous pro* 
forrfjng, when they comp^ed Lyiander and Calli- 
cnttjdas, the former appeared QiUy a man of craft: 
fpd fubtjety, who direaed his operations by a fet of 
{infill ocpedients, and meafyred the value of juftice 
by the advi|9ta^ it brought ; who, in fbort, thoughi: 
hitareft the tlvng of fuperipr excellpnce;, and ^at 
Vatuse had made 00 difference between truth and 
faliehood; bat eith^ was recommended by it's ufe. 
When he was told, it did not become ttie defcen** 
4ant3 of Hercules to adopt fuch artful expedients^ 
he turned it off* with a jeft, and Dud* ^ Where dip 
^ lion's ikin falls fhort, it m\J^ be eked out widbi 

There was a r&narkahle bftance of this fubtlety, 
in hi^ b«haviojur at Miletusp His fciends and others 
with whom he had conaedliops there, who had pro* 
inii^ to aboliffi the popular government, and ^ 
4rive put all that favoured it, had jchanged their 
jnind^, ao4 reconciled diem&lves toxheir advetiarie;. 
In public he pretended to rejoice at the event, and 
jtojcemeilPtllc ^nion> bi?t*in private he loaded them 
•with ceproaches, and e^ccited them to attack the conv* 
mom- j^bwever, when he knpw the tumult wa^ 

N 2 begun. 
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begun, he entered the city in hafte, and running up 
to the leaders of the fedition, gave them a fevere 
' reprimand, and threatened to punilh them in an ex- 
emplary manner* At the fame time, he defired the 
people to be perfedtly eafy, and to fear no farther 
diftiirbance, while he was there. In all which he 
aded only like an artful diffemblerj to hinder the 
heads of the Plebeian party from quitting the city, 
and to make fure of their being put to the fword 
there. Accordingly, there was not a man that trufted 
to his honour, who did not lofe his life. 

There is a faying too, of Lyfander's,- recorded by 
Androclides, which Ihews the little regard he had 
for oaths, " Children," hefaid, "were to be cheated 
*' with cockalls, and men with oaths." In this he 
followed the example of Polycrates of Samos ; the* 
it ill becaiTie a general of an army to imitate a tyrant; 
and was unworthy of a Lacedaemonian to hold the 
gods in a more contemptible light than even his 
enemies. For he who overreaches by a falfe oath, 
declares that he fears his enemy, but defpifes his God. 

Cyrus, having fent for Lyfander to Sardis, pre- 
fented him with great fums, and promifed more. 
Nay, to fhew how high he was in his favour, he 
went fo far as to affure him, that, if his father would 
give him nothing, he would fupply him out of hii 
own fortune } and if every thing elfe failed, he would 
melt down the very throne on which he fate when 
he admmiftred juftice, and which was all of mafly 
tgold and lilver. And when he went to attend his fa- 
ther in Media, he afligned him the tribute of tht 
towns, and put the care of his whole province in 
•his hands. At parting he embraced, and intreated 
•him not to eng^e the Athenians at lea before his 
return, becaule he intended to bring with him a 
great fleet out of Phoenicia and Cilicia. 

After the departure of the prince,' Lyfander did 

not choofe tb fight the enemy who were not inferior 

. to him in force, nor yet to lie idle with fuch a nuttv 

ber 
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ber of fliips, and therefore he cruifed about and re- 
duced fome iflands. JEgmz and Salamis he pillaged ; 
and from thence failed to Attica, where he waited 
on Agis, who was come down from Decelea to the 
coalt, to fhew his land-forces what a powerful navy 
there was, which gave them the command of the 
fcas in a manner they could not have expedted. Ly- 
fander, however, feeing the Athenians in chace of 
him, fteered another way back through the iflands to 
Afia. As he found the Hellefpont unguarded, he 
attacked Lampfacus by fea, while Thorax made an 
aflault upon it by land ; in confequence of which 
the city was taken, and the plunder given to the 
troops. In the mean time the Athenian fleet, which 
confifl:ed of an hundred and twenty fliips, had advan- 
ced to Eleus a city in the Cherfonefus. There get- 
ting intelligence that Lampfacus was lofl:, they failed 
immediately to Seftos ; where they took in provifions,. 
and then proceeded to -ffigos Potamos. They were 
now juft oppofite the enemy, who ftill lay at anchor 
near Lampfacus. The Athenians were under the 
command of feveral oflicers, among whom Philocles 
was one v the fame who had perfuaded the peoplg 
to make a decree that the priioners of war fliould 
have their right diumbs cut off^, that they might be 
difabled from handling a pike, but ftill be ferviceable 
at die oar. 

For the prefent they all went to reft, in hopes of 
coming to an adlion next day. But Lyfander had 
another defign. He commanded the feamen and pi- 
lots to go on board, as if he intended to fight at 
break of day. Thefe were to wait in filence for 
orders, the land-forces were to form on the fliore, 
and watch the fi^nal. At fun-rife the Athenians 
drew up in a line direftly before the Lacedaemonians, 
and gave the challenge. Lyfander, though he had 
manned his fliips over night, and ftood tacing the 
enemy, did not accept of it. On the contrary, he 
fent orders by his pinnaces to thofe fliips that werq 

N 3 in 
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in the van not to ftir, but to keep the line without 
making the leafk motion. In the evening, when the 
Athenians retired, he would not fufFer one man to 
land, 'tiU two or three gallies which he had fent to 
look out, returned with an account that the enemy 
were difembarked. Next momirtK they ranged 
themielves in the fkm6 manner, ana the like was 
praftifed a day or two longer. Tfhis made the Athe- 
nians very confident i they confidered the adverfaries 
as a daftardly fet of meh, who durft not quit their 
ftation. 

Mean while, Alcibiades, who lived in a cattle of 
his own Jn the Cherfonefus, rode to tl* AtheAi^ 
camp, and reprefentcd to the generals two material 
errors, they had committed. The firft wasj that 
they had ftationed their (hij)s ndar a dangerous and 
naked fhorfe : the othfcr, that lAity ^re fe far froA 
•Steftos, frbm whence they v/Sri forcfefd t6 fetch dl 
their provifionsv He told them, it was their bufinefi 
to fail to the pt)rt of Scftos without kffs of tinie ; 
where they would be at a greater diftaftce frorti tht 
enemy, who were watching their opbortunity with 
ah army commanded by orte man, and fo inrell difei- 
plined, tha* they would fextcute Ms ohJers upon ifcfe 
leaft fignal. Thefe were thfc leffbtts he gave theift, 
but they did not regard him. Nay, Tydeus faid 
with an air of comtempt, " You are not general 
" now, but we.** Alcibiades eVen fulpedfed fome 
treachery, and therefore withdrew. 

On the fifth day, when the Athenians had dffbred 
.fcattle, they returned, as ufual in a carelefs aiid dif- 
d'ainful manfitr. Upon this, Lyfander dbtached 
fome gallies to obferve them ; and ordered the offi- 
cers, as foon as they fa^ the Athenians landed, to 
fail back as faft as poffible •, and wheo they weft 
come half way, to 12t up a brazen Ihield at the head 
of each fliip, as jr fignal for him to advance. He 
then failed through all th)e line, and gave inftruftions 
to the captains and pilots to have all their men in 

good 
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^Md order, as well mainers as foldiers ; and, when 
the figna} was given, to pu(h forward widi the ut- 
itv>ft vigour againft the enemy. As foon, therefore, 
as the iigjaal appeared, the trumpet founded in the 
admiral galley, the Ihips began to move on, and the 
land forces haftened along the ihore to feize the pro- 
montory. The fpace between the two cood^entSt 
in that pUce, is fifteen furlongs, which was foon 
overibot by the diligence and fpirit of the rowers* 
Coiion, the A^^^^ general, was the firft that de« 
fciied theiQ from land, and haftened to get his mea 
on board. Senfible of the impending danger, fome 
lie commanded, ibme he intreated, and otl^rs'hc 
forced into the Ihips. But all his endeavours wer^ 
in vain. His men not in the leafk expeftina; a fur- 
priie, were diiperfed up and down, fome in me mar- 
ket-place, fome in .d^ fields ^ fome were afleep in 
dieir tents, and fome preparing their dinner. All 
this was owing to the inexperience of their comman- 
ders, w^ch had made them quite regardlefs pf what 
might hap{>en. The ihouts and me noife of the 
enemy rufhing on to the attack were now Jbeard, 
when Conon fled with eight (hips, and efcaped to 
Evagoras king of Cyprus. , The Peloponnefians fell 
upofi the reft, took thofe that were empty, and dif- 
abled the others, as the Athenians were embarking. 
Their foldiers coming unarmed and in a ftraggling 
manner to defend the (hips periibed b the attempt, 
and tlutfe that fled were flain by that part of die ene- 
my which had landed. Lyfaiider took three thou- 
fand priibners, and feized the whole fleet, except the 
facred galley, called Paralus, and thofe that efcai>ed 
with Conon. When he had faftened the captive 
gallies to bis own, and plundered the camp, he re- 
turned to Lampl'acus, accompanied with flutes and 
fongs of triumph. This great adtion coft him but 
little blood ; in one hour he put an end to a long 
and tedious * war, which had been diverfifted bi^ona 

N'4 all 

^ TI43 m9f had lafted twenty 'fevcnywt. 
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all others by an incredible variety of events. This 
cruel war,* which had occafioned fo many battles, 
appeared in fuch different forms, produced fuch vi- 
ciffitudes of fortune, and deftroyed more generals 
than all the wars of Greece put together, was tcr* 
minated by the conduft and capacity of one man. 
Some therefore efteemed it the effed of a divine in- 
terpolition. There were thofe who faid, that the 
ftars of Caftor and Pollux, appeared on each fide the 
helm of Lyfander's Ihip, when he firft fet out againft 
the Athenians. Others thought that a ftone which^ 
acQprding to the common opinion, fell from Heaven, 
was an omen of this overthrow. It fell at ^gos Po- 
tamos, and was of a prodigious fize. The people 
of the Cherfonefus hold it m great veneration, and 
ihew it to this day.* It is faid that Anaxagoras had 
foretold, that one of thofe bodies which are fixed to 
the vault of heaven, would one day be loofened by 
fome fhock or convulfion of the whole machine, and 
fall to the earth. For he taught that the ftars are 
not now in the places where they were originally 
formed ; that being of a ftony fubilance and heavy^ 
the light they give is caufed only by the rcfledion 
and refraftion of the aether ; and that they are car- 
ried along, and kept in their orbits, by the rapid 
motion of the heavens, which, from the beginning, 
when the cold ponderous bodies were feparated from 
the reft, hindered them from falling. 

But there is another and more probable opinion^ 
which holds, that falling ftars are not emanations or 
detached parts of the elementary fire, that go out 
the moment they are kindled ; nor yet a quantity of 
air burfting out froin fome compreflTion, and taking 
fire in the upper region ; but that they arc really 
heavenly bodies, which from fome relaxation of the 

rapidity 

* This viftory was gained the fourth year of the ninety-third 
olympiad, foar hundred and th tec years before the birth of Chrift. 
And it is pretsnded that Anaxagoras had delivered his predidioa 
fixty-two yean before tkebattie. Pi^m. xi« 5^. 
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rapidity of their motion, or by fome irregular con-; 
cufiion, are loofened and fall, not fo much upon 
the habitable part of the globe, as into the ocean> 
which is the reafon that their fubftance is feldon^ 
ieen. 

^Damachus, however, in his treatife concerning 
religion, confirms the opinion of Anaxaeoras. Ife 
relates, that for feventy-five days togemer, before 
that ftone fell, there was feen in tne heavens, a large 
body of lire, like an inflamed cloud, not fixed to one 
place, but carried this way and that with a broken 
and irregular motion ; and that by it's violent agi- 
tation feveral fiery fragments were forced from it, 
which were impelled in various diredions, and darted 
with the celerity and brightnefs of fo many falling 
ftars. After this body was fallen in the Cherfonefus^ 
and the inhabitants, recovered from their terror, af- 
iembled to fee it, they could find no inflammable 
matter, or the lead fign of fire, but a real ftone, 
which, though large, was nothing to the fize of that 
fiery globe they had feen in the Iky, but appeared 
only as a bit crumbled from it. It is plain, that 
Damachus muft have very indulgent readers, if this 
account of his gains credit. If it is a true one, it 
j^olutely refutes thofe who fay, that this ftone was 
nothing but a rock rent by a tempeft from the top 
of a mountain, which, after being borne for fomc 
time in the air by a whirlwind, fettled in the firft 
place where the violence of that abated. Perhaps 
at laft, this phaenomenon which continued fo many 
days, was a real globe of fire ; and when that globe 
came td difperfe and draw towards extinction, it 
might caufe fuch a change in the air, and produce 
fuch a violent whirlwind, as tore the ftone from 1t*s 
native bed, and daflied it on the plain* But thefe 

are 

* Not Damachus, but Daimachus of Plataeae» a very fabulous 
writer, and ignorant In the mathematics ; in which as well as 
lufioiy he pretended to great knowledge. Strab. lib. i. 
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are difcuffions that belong to writings of anochrr 
nature. 

When the three thoufand Athenian prifoner$ were 
condemned by the council to die, L^andcr called 
Philocles one of the generals, and afked him whac 
fwrnfliment he thought he defenred, who had given 
his cidzcns fuch cruel advice with refpe& to tho 
Oredcs. Philocles, nndifmayed by hk miafortuneSt 
made anfwer, ^ Do not fbut a qudftion, where them 
^ 18 no judge to decide it ; but now you are a con- 
^ queror, proceed^ as you would, have been prO* 
*• ceeded with, had you l)een conquered.." Afmr 
this, he bathed, and drefied himiHf in a rich robe» 
tad then led hb countrymen to execution, being the 
firft, according to Theophraftus, who oSensd hit 
neck to the ax. ^ . 

Lyiander next viiked the maritmfie towna, and or- 
dered all the Athenians he found, upon pain of death 
to repair to Athens. His dcfign was, that the crowds 
he drove into the city, might foon occafion a famine, 
.tod fo prevent the trouble of a long fiege, which 
muft havie been the cafe, if provifions had been plen* 
tijful, Whercever he came, he abolilhed the deniio-. 
cratic, and odier forms of government, and fet tip a 
Lacedaemonian governor, called Harmoftesy aflifted 
by ten archons, who were to be drawn irom the ib- 
cieties he eftabliihed. Thefe chanses he made s» he 
£uled about at his leifure, not or^ in the enemy's 
cities, but an thofe of his allies, and by this means 
ki a manner engroflitd to himfelf the principality of 
all Greece. For in aj^inting governors he had no 
ttgard to family or opulence, but chofe them from 
among his own friends or out of the brotherhoods 
he had eredted, and invefted them with fiill power of 
VA and death. He even aflifted in perfon at execu- 
tions, and drove out all that oppofcd his friends and 
favourites. Thus he gave the Greeks a very indiffe- 
rent ipecimen of the Lacedaemonian government. 

• There- 
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Th^rffope, Thcoponlipus,* the comic imter, was 
under a great millake^ whert h^ compared the Lace-< 
daemonians to vintners, who at firft gave Greece a 
delightful draught of liberty, but afterwards daflied 
the wine with vinegar. The draught from the be-^ 
ginning was difagreeable and bitter; for Lyfatidef 
not only took the adminiftration out of the hands ef 
the people, but compofed his oligarchies of th6 
boldeft and moft factious of the citizehs. 

When he had difpatched this bufinefi, wlUch did 
not take up smj long time, he lent meilengers t6 
Lacedaemon, with an^ account that he was returning 
ykith two hundred Ihips. He went, hdwtver, to At- 
tica, where he joined the kings Agis and Paufanias^ 
in expedation of the immediate furrender of Athehs» 
But finding that the Athenians made a vigorous de- 
fence, he croflcd ovcir again to Afia. Thcit hfe madfe 
the fame alteration in iM government of cities, andt 
fet up his decemvirate, after having facrificed in eitch 
city a number of people, and forced others to ouit 
their country. As for the Samians, f he tkpdtted 
them all, and delivered their towns to the peribnt 
whom they had baniftied. And when he had taken 
Seftos out of the hands of the Athenians, he dh)vc 
out the Seftians too, and divided both the city and 
territory amon^ his pilots and boatiwains. Tms was 
the firft ftep ot his which the Lacedaemonians dif^- 
provcd : they annulled what he had done, and rcfto- 
rcd the Seftians to their countiy. But in other re- 
focdts the Grecians were well latisfied widi Lyfan- 
der*s condudL They faw with pleafure the Mmntr 
tae recovering their city, of which they had long 
been diipofTdTed, and the Melians and Scionaeans 



* MuretQs fhews firom a paffage in Theodoras Meiochites, tbat 
Hre flioald read here Tba/p&ihfiu the hipfidk, inftead df fieofompus 
the come, nitriter. 

t Thrfe things did udt Tweppcn in the trinst they are here reh- 
tcd. Samos was not taken *till axohiidorable time after Ubit Idng 
walls of Athens were demolilhed. Xenopm ^^-HeDen. U* 
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re-cftablilhed by him, while the Athenians were dri- 
ven out, and gave up their claims. 

By this ,time, he was informed that Athens was 
greatly diftrefled with famine ; upon which he failed 
to the Piraeus, and obliged the city to furrender at 
difcretion. The Laceaaemonians fay, that Lyfander 
wrote an account of it to the Ephori in thefe words, 
** Athens is taken;" to which they returned this 
anfwer, ** If it is taken, that is fufficient/* But this, 
was only an invention to make the matter look more 
plaufible. The real decree of the Ephori. ran thus : 
*' The Lacedaemonians have come to thefe refolu- 
** tions. You fliall pull down the Piraeus and the 
*' long walls ; quit all the cities you are poffefTed of, 
*' and keep Within the bounds of -^ttica. On thefe 
*' conditions you Ihall have peace, provided you pay 
** what is reafonable, and •reftore the exiles. As 
** for the number of fliips you are to keep, you 
*' muft comply with the orders we fliall give you." 

The Athenians fubmitted to this deci«ee, upon the. 
advice of Theramenes the fon of f Ancon. On this 
occafion, we are told, Cleomenes, one of the young 
orators, thus addrefled him, " Dare you go contrary 
** to the fentiments of Themiftocles, by delivering 
•* up thofe walls to the Lacedaemonians, which he 
** built in defiance of them ?" Theramenes anfwer- 
cd, " Young man, I do not in the leaft counteract 
** the intention of Themiftocles; for he built the 
•' walls for the prefervation of the citizens, and we 
*' for the fame purpofe demolifli them. If walls 
^' only could make a city happy and fecure, Sparta, 
** which has none, would be the unhappieft in the 
« wprld." 

ter 

• The Lacedaemonians knew that if the Athenian cxUes were 
reftoredy they would be friends and partizans of theirs ; and If 
they were not reftored^ they ihould have a pretext for diilreffing 
the Athenians when they pleafed. 

f Or Agaon. 
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After Lyfander had taken from the Athenians all 

l!heir fhips, except twelve, and their fortifications 

were dehvered up to him, he entered their city on 

the fixteenth of the month Munychion (April;) the 

very day they had overthrown the barbarians in the 

naval fight at Salamis. He prefcntly fet himfelf to 

change their form of government : and finding that 

the people refented his propofal, he told them, " that 

** they had violated the terms of their capitulation j 

*' for their walls we)rc ftill ftanding, after the time 

** fixed for the demoliftiing of them was paft ; and 

" that, fince they had broken the firft articles, they 

** mull expedt new ones from the council." Some 

fay, he really did propofe in the council of the allies, 

to reduce the Athenians to flavery ; and that Erian- 

thus, a Theban officer, gave it as his opinion, that 

the city (hould be levelled with the ground, and the 

fpot on which it flood, turned to pafturage. 

Afterwards, however, when the general officers 
met at an entertainment, a mufician of Phocis hap- 
pened to begin a chorus in the eleftra of Euripides, 
die firft lines of which are thefe — 

Unbafpy daughter of the great AtrideSj 
Thy JlraW'Crown^d palace I approach. 

The whole company were greatly moved at this inci- 
dent, and could not help rcflefting, how barbarous 
9 thing it would be to raze that noble city, which had 
produced io many great and illuftrious men, Ly- 
lander, however, finding the Athenians entirely m 
his power, coUcfted the muficians in the city, and 
having joined to them the band, belonring to the 
camp, pulled down the walls, and burned the Ihips, 
to the (bund of their inftruments ; while the confe- 
derates, crowned with flowers, danced, and hailed 
' the day as the firft of their liberty. 

Immediately after this, he changed the form of 
their government, appointing thirty archons in the 
city, and ten in the Piraeus, and placing a garrifon 

in 
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in th« tJOdd, the camnaa^d of wh4(;h hp gawe tp a 
l^p^taOt nwKd CaUibius. This C^Ubius> 09 foioo 
Mqifion ;Qr Ptber* lifted up his 9^ to ftrike Auto* 
J^ii/s^ {I wrdUer whom Xwppboi^ h^ ineationed ii) 
wmV^^^^ MpowMKhich^ Awt^lycMs^izpdhmby 
ihe je{^ ^ threw ium ypon this gnwn^. hy^x^ 
der^ 4olix:ad of rcfe^tiag thi^ toM Calhb^us, b^ way 
of reprimwd* ^^ he kui^w ^t they wese fbeeqnei^ 
*^ wIvHn h^ h»l tQ govern. ** The riiiity tyrgots, 
however^ ia ^Qnipl^^Gmor i» CattibiiK» ipop 4tor put 
4jatQlfx:us to dc^Ou 

IP Thraocff-. As.^4i« fimM^^hftt m»MV^ 

jpgf^ aod visty (^Qofidtmbkb m il^F w^Jl be imi|gi|i«- 
<4t fiwce ;hi^ f>cnifir wa$ fo.c«f*five» ^ he was i» 
A owMicr ^poawr oi ^W Grw?^ he ieiwc tb^in to I^- 
cedacmon % CjdijppWt whp hft4 ^^^ <*»tf <wii^ 
lQaod4n Sioly. <H^lippWi fh«y«d} Ub -opened the 
ba|gs alt the bb(ttM9i) (mmJ took A^mfeter^k^ fi^ou{ 
QtHsach* ^ thopi iisw^d them ^ f^m\ b¥t he wa^ 
not aware that in evjery b4g th9l^ V^ » 'iK)Ge which 
gave account pf the fum it cpnt^ed. As foon as he 
arrived at Sparta, he hid the iQoney he had taken out» 
under the tfles of his houfe, and then delivered the 
h^ »» the £^rj» with xhe iols entin^. Thqr 
ppcijcd Jhoq, aod counted flhe money, but found 
t\i7f- fthe &Q23 di^eredirom the^hiUs. At this thqr 
weire not a. little ewhftrrafled,, '411 aiervapt of Gylip- 
pus ^told Jthem .caigniatically^ ^^^ great number ^f 

" owl^ 

^ ZenepliM Ia/8> lie went now ^gswA Samos. 



«!* flillin:lx Junld b»e mrttCJonrf in ^lis pbce thexDnqneft df 
tfw4flc of Xhafos, wd in wliat«'Ci|iel.aii4»Qier Lyiiiader» contrvy 
to liis folemn promife, jxiaiJiwrQi iWh4>f -l^be inliabttantft as W 
Jbcen in the jntereft of Atheqs. T^is is ^related by Polyaenos^ 
VQt«sntitarch tdlsfls«{terward6tfasrt he 'behaved in tiiis manner 
•DiJttiAiIikfitns, fMrhops the ftoryvb the iiiBne, iMid^hey< m«y b« 
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•■ owls ncAed in the t Ceramicus/' Mofl: of tho 
cGon tben bore the impremon of aa owl, in rd|ae& t9 
die Athenians. 

GylippHs, having iidlied his fmmer grtac and f^ 
fious actions by lb ba& and unworthy a deed, quitt^ 
Laoedaemon. On this occafion in particular^ ^ 
m&A among the Spartans ofaferved the influence of 
money, which could corrui>t not only the meanefl^ 
but the moft refpedable dcizens, and therefore wiienr 
very warm in thetr refledtions upon Lyfander for 'mr 
tndudng it. They infifted too, that die Ephori 
fliould fttd out all the filver and gold, as eyil^ dd* 
ftruftive in the profsordon they were aUuring. 

In purfoance of this, a council was called, and a 
decree ptoptAed by Sciraphkias, as Tbec^mpua 
writes, or, according to Ephorus, by Phlogidas^ 
^ that no -coin, 47hether of gold or filver, IhotSd b^ 
^ admitted into Sparta, but that they fhould ufe the 
^ money that had long obtained." This money wi^ 
of iron, dipped in vinegar, while it was red hot, $» 
make it brittle and unma^eable, ib that it might not 
be applied to any other uie. Befides, it was hcB^y^ 
and difficult of carriage, and a great quantity of it 
was but of litde value. Perhaps, ^ the ancient 
moatf was of this land, and confifted either of pieces 
of iron or brafs, wiiich from their foon were caHed 
Oidifci ( whence we have flill a quantity of fmaU 
money called Oh^ fix of which make a BrtubiM Qt 
^andfulj that being as much as the laiand can oon* 
cun. 

The motioin fer folding out die money was op- 
pofed by Lyiander's par^, and they procured a de- 
cree, that it fhould be confidered as the public trea* 
fure, and that it fhould be a capital crime to convert 
any of it to private ufes. As if' Lycurgus had been 
sSfaid of the money, and not of the avarice it pro- 
duces. 



X Ceiamxcus was the name of a phce io Athens. It likewife 
GgoiBes the tiling of a houfe. 
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duces. And avarice was not fo much prevented bjr 
forbidding the ufe of money in the occafions of pri- 
vate perforts, as it was encouraged by allowing it in 
the public ; for that added dignity to it's ufe, and 
excited ftrong defires for it's acquifition. Indeed, it 
was not to be imagined, tliat while it was valued in 
public, it would be defpifed in private, or that what 
they found fo advantageous to the ftate, fhould be 
looked upon of no concern to themfelv^s. On the 
contrary, it is plain, that cuftoms depending upon 
national inftitutions, much fooneraSeA .the lives and 
manners of individuals, than the errors and vices of 
individuals corrupt a whole nation. For, when the 
whole is diftempered, the parts muft be afiefted too ; 
but when the diforder fubfifts only in fome particular 
parts, it may be corrected and remedied by thoie 
that have not yet received the infeftion. So^that 
thefe magiftrates, while they fet guards, I mean law 
and fear of punilhment, at the doors of the citizens, 
to hinder the enterance of money, did not keep their 
minds untainted with the love of it : they rather in- 
fpired that love, by exhibiting wealth as a great and 
admirable thing. But we have ccnfured this cdnduft 
of theirs in another place. 

Lyfander, out of the fpoils he had taken, erefted 
at Delphi his own ftatue, and thofe of his officers, in 
brafs : he alfo dedicated in gold the ftars of Caftor 
and Pollux, which * difappeared before the battle of 
Leuftra. The galley f made of gold and ivory, 
which Cyrus fent in congratulation of his viftory, 
and which was two cubits long, was placed in the 
treafury of Brafidas and the Acanthians. ^ Alexaii- 

drides 

• They were ftolen. Plutarch mentions it as an omen of the 
dreadful lofs the Spartans were to fuffcr in that battle. 

t So Ariftobulus, the Jewifh prince, prefcntcd Pompey with a 
golden vineyard or garden, valued at five hundred talents. That 
vineyard was confecrated in the temple of Jupiter Olympias, as 
this galley was at Delphi. 

X This Alexandrides, or rather Anaxandridcs, wrote an nf> 
count of the offerings ilolcn from the temple at Delphi* 
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drides of Delphi writes, that Lyfander depofited there 
a talent of filver, fifty- two Minae^ and eleven Staters: 
but this is not agreeable to t^e accounts of his po- 
verty we have from all hiftorians. 

Though Lyfander liad now attained to greater 
power than any Grecian before him, yet the pride 
and loftinefs of his heart exceeded it. For he was 
thefirftof the Grecians, according to Duns, to whom 
altars were erefbed by fcveral cities, and facrifices of- 
fered, as to $agod. To Lyfander too hymns were 
firft fung, one ot which began thus — 

To thefanfd leader of the Grecian hands^ 
From Sport (is ample plains ! Jing io paean ! 

Nay, the Samians decreed that the feafts which they 
had ufed to celebrate in honour of Juno, ftiould be 
called the feafts of Lyfander. He always kepjt the 
Spartan poet || Choerilus in his retinue, that he might 
be ready to add luftre to his adions by the powers of 
verfe. And when Andlochus had written lome ftan- 
zas in his praiie, he was fo delighted that he gave 
him his hat full of filven Andmachus of Colophon, 
and Niceratus of Heraclea, compofed each a pane- 
gyric that bore his name, and contefted in form for 
the prize. He adjudged the crown to Niceratus, at 

which 

§ What incenfe the meannefs of human nature can offer to one 
of their own fpecies f nav, to one who having no regard to honour 
or virtue, fcarce deferved the name of a man f The Samians wor* 
ihipped him» as the Indians do the devil, that he might do them no 
more hurt ; that after one dreadful facrifice to his cruelty, he might 
feck no more. 

«.|| There were three poets of this name, but their works are all 
loft. The firft, who was of Samos, fung the viftory of the Athe- 
nians over Xerxes. He flourifhed about the feventy-fifth olympiad . 
The fecond was this Choerilus of Sparta, who ftounftted about fe< 
vcnty years after the firft. The third was he who attended Alex- 
ander the great, above feventy years after the time of JLyfandcr*t 
Choerilus. 

Vol. III. O 
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which * Antimachus was fo much offended, that he 
fuppreffed his poem. Plato, who was then very 
young, and a great admirer of Antimachus*s poetry, 
addrefled him while under this chagrin, and told him 
by way of confolation, " That the ignorant are fuf- 
*' ferers by their ignorance,, as the blind are by their 
*' want of fight." Ariftonous, the'lyrift, who had 
fix times won the prize at the Pythian games, to pay 
his court to Lyfander, promifed him, that if he was 
once more viftorious, he would declare himfelf Ly- 
fander*s retainer, or even his flave. 

Lyfander's aipbition was a burthen only to the 

freat, and to perfons of equal rank with himfelf. 
ut that arrogance and violence which grew into his 
temper along with his ambition, from the flatteries 
with which he was befieged, had a more extenfive in- 
fluence. He fet no moderate bounds either to his 
favour or refentment. Governments unlimited and 
unexammed, were the rewards of any friendihip or 
hofpitality he had experienced, and the fole punUh- 
ment that could appeafe his anger, was the death of 
his enemy : nor was there any way to efcipe. 

There was an inftance of this at Miletus. He 
was afraid that the leaders of the plebeian party there 
would fecure themfelves by flight; therefore, to 
draw them from their retreats, he took an oath, not 
to do any of them the leaft injury. They trufted 
him, and made their appearance ; but he immedi- 
ately delivered them to the oppofite narty, and they 
were put to death, to the number or eight hundred. 
Infinite were the cruelties he exercifed in every city, 
againft thofe who were fufpefted of any inclination to 
popular government. For he not only confulted his 
own paflions, and gratified his own revenge, but co- 
operated, in this refpcdt, with the refentments and 
avarice of all his friends. Hence it was, that the 

faying 

• According to othcn, he was of Claros. He ww reckonoj 
next to Homer in heroic poetr^f* But (oiae thought him too pomv 
pous an<jl verbofc. 
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faying of Eteocles the Lacedaemonian was reckoned 
a good one, " That Greece could not bear two Ly- 
*• fanders." Theophrallus, indeed, telk us, that 
+ Archiftratus had laid the fame thing of Alcibiades. 
But infolence, luxury and vanity, were the moft dif- 
agreeable part of his character ; whereas Lyfander's 
power was attended with a cruelty and favagenefs of 
manners, that rendered it infupportable. 

There were many complaints againft him, which 
the Lacedaemonians paid no regard to. However, 
when Pharnabazus fent ambafladors to Sparta, to re- 
prefent the injury he had received from the depreda- 
tions committed in his province, the Ephori were in- 
cenfed, and put Thorax, one of his friends and col- 
l^ues, to death, having found filver in his poireflion, 
contrary to the late law. They likewife ordered 
Lvfander home by their Scytalc 5 the nature and ufc 
or which was this : Whenever the magiftrates fent 
out an admiral or a general, they prepared two round 
pieces of wood with fo much exaftnefs, that they 
were perfeftly equal both in length and thicknefs. 
One of thefc they kept themfelves, the other was de- 
livered to the officer then employed. Thefe pieces 
of wood were called Scytalae. When they had any 
fecret and important orders to convey to him, they 
took a long narrow fcroll of parchment, and rolled 
it about their own ftafF, one fold clofe to another, 
and then wrote their bufinefs on it. This done, they 
took off the fcroll, and fent it to the general. As 
ibon as he received it, he applied it to his ftafF, 
which being juft like that of the magiftrates, all the 
folds fell in with one another, exaftly as they did 
at the writing : and though before, the charafters 
were fo broken and disjointed, that nothing could be 
made of them, they now became plain and legible. 
The parchment, as well as the ftafF, is called 5fv- 

O 2 ta\ 

f Ik flioold b« x«9id ArchdU^tu«. 
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tale^ as the thing meafurcd bears the name of the 
tneafure, 

Lyfander, who was then in the Hellefpont,^ was 
much alarmed at the Scytak. Pharnabazus being the 
pcrfon whofe impeachment he moft dreaded, he ha- 
ftened to an interview with him, in hopes of being 
able to compofe their differences. When they met, 
he defired him to fend another account to the magi- 
ftrates, fignifying that he neither had nor made any 
complaint. He was not aware (as the proverb has 
it) that " he was playing the Cretan with a Cretan.** 
Phamabazus promifcd to comply with lus recjueft, 
and wrote a letter in his prefence agreeable to his di- 
re&ions, but had contrived to have another by him, 
to a quite contrary effeft. When the letter was to be 
fealed, he palmed that upon him which he had written 
privately, and which exaftly relembled it. Lyfander, 
upon his arrival at Lacedaemon, went, according to 
cuftom, to the fenate-houfe, and delivered Phama- 
bazus*s letter to the magiftrates ; afluring himfelf that 
the heavieft charge was removed. For he knew that 
the Lacedaemonians paid a particular attention to 
Pharnabazus, becaufe, of all the king's lieutenants, 
he had done them the greatcft fcrvices in the war* 
When the Ephori had read the letter, they fliewcd it 
to Lyfander. He now found to his coft, that " others 
have art, befide Ulyffes,*' and in great confufion 
left the fenate houfe. 

A Yew days after, he applied to the magiftrates, 
and told them, he was obliged to go to the temple of 
Jujpiter Ammon, and offer the facnfices he had vowed 
before his battles. Some fay, that when he was be- 
fieging the city of the Aphytaeans in Thrace, Am^ 
mon adtually appeared to him in a dream, and or* 
dered him to railc the fiege : that he complied with 
that order, and bade the Aphytaeans facrifice to Am- 
nion ; and for the fame reafo'n now haftened to pay 
his devotions to that deity in Libya. But it was ge- 
nerally believed, that he only ufcd the deity as a 

pretext. 
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pretext, and that the true reafon of his retiring was 
his fi»r of the Ephori, and his averfion to fubjcdion. 
He chofe rather to wander in foreign countries, than 
to be controiiled at home. His haughty fpirit was 
like that of an horfe, which has long ranged the 
paftures at liberty, and returns with relu&ance to the 
ftall, and to his former burthen. As for the reafon 
which Ephorus afllgns for this voyage, I ihall men* 
tion it by and by. 

With much difficulty he got leave of the Ephori 
to depart, md took his voyage. While he was upon 
it, the kings confidered that it was by means of the 
aflbciations he had formed, that he held the cities in 
fubje&ion, and was in effeft mailer of all Greece* 
They rcfolved, therefore, to drive out his friends, 
and reeftabliflr the popular governments. This oc- 
caiioned new commotions. Firll of all, the Athe- 
nians, from the cattle of * Phyle, attacked the thirty 
tyrants, and defeated them. Immediately upon this, 
Lyfander returned, and perfuaded the Lacedaemo- 
nians to fupport the oligarchies, and to chaftife the 
people ; in confequence of which, they remitted an 
hundred talents to the tyrants, to enable them to 
carry on the war, and appointed Lyfander himfelf 
their general. But the envy with which the Kings 
were aAuated, and their fear that he would tak^ 
Athens a fecond time, led them to determine, that 
one of them ihould attend the expedition. Accord* 
ingly Paufanias marched into Atdga, in appearance 
to fupport the thirty tyrants againft the people, but 
in rcahty to put an end to the war, left Lyfander, by 
his intereft in Athens, fhould become matter of it 
again. This he eafily efFedted. By reconciling the 
Athenians among themfelves, and compofing the tu*t 
piults, he clipt the wings of Lyfander's ambition, 
Yet, as the Athenians revolted foon after, Paufanias 
was blamed for taking the curb of the oligarchy out 

O 3 of 

* A caiHe above Athens ftrongly fituated. Xenopbon often 
mentions it in the fecond book of Us Gretian ii&Qfy* 
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of the mouth of the people, tod letting them gro\^ 
bold and mfolent again. On the contrary, it added 
to the reputation of Lyfander : he was now conli- 
dered as a man, who took not his meafures, either 
through favour or oftentation, but in all his opera-, 
tions, how fevere foever, kept a ftrift and fteady 
eye upon the interefts of Sparta. 

Lyfander, indeed, had a ferocity in his exprcflions 
as well as actions, which confounded his adverfaries. 
When the Argives had a difpute with hirti about their 
boundaries, and thought their plea better than that 
of the Lacedaemonians, he (hewed them his fword, 
and faid, " He that is mailer of this, can beft plead 
*' about boundaries.'* 

When a citizen of Megara treated him with great 
freedom in a certain converfation, he faid, " My 
** friend, thofe words of thine fhould not come, but 
** from ftrong walls and bulwarks." 

When the Boeotians hefitated upon fome propo- 
fitions he made them, he afked them, " whether he 
" fliould trail, or pufh his pikes amongft them ?" 

The Corinthians having deferted the league, he 
advanced up to their walls, but the Lacedaemonians, 
he found, were very loth to begin the affault. A hare 
juft then happening to ftart out of the trenches, he 
took occafion to fay, *' Are not you afliamed to 
*' dread thofe enemies, who are fo idle, that the very 
" hares fit in quiet under their walls ?" 

When king Agis paid the laft tribute to nature, 
he left behind him a brother named Agefilaus, and a 
reputed foh named Leotychidas. Lyfander, who had 
regarded Agefilaus with an extraordinary afFcftion, 
perfuad'ed hjm to lay claim to the crown, as a genu- 
ine defcendant of Hercules: whereas Leotychidas 
was fufoefted to be the fon of Alcibiades, and the 
fruit or a private commerce which he had with Ti- 
maea the wife of Agis, during his exile in Sparta. 
Agis, they tell us, from his computation of the time, 
concluded that the child was not his, and therefore 

took 
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took no notice of Leotychidas, but rather openly dif- 
avowcd him through the whole courfe of his life. 
However, when he fell fick, and was carried to 
• Heraca, he was prevailed upon by the intreaties of 
the youth himfelf, and of his friends, before he died, 
to declare before mai>y witneffes that Leotychidas was 
his lawful fon. At the feme time, he defired all per- 
Ibns prefent to teftify thefe his lalt words to the La- 
cedaemonians, and then immediately expired. 

Accordingly, they gave their teftimony in favour 
of Leotychidas. As tor Agefilaus, he was a man of 
uncommon merit, and fupported befides by the in* 
tereft of Lyfander, but his affairs were near being 
ruined by Diopithes, a famous interpreter of oracles, 
who applied this prophecy to his lamenefs — 

Beware^ proud Sparta^ left a f maimed empire 
Thy boajied ftrengtb impair \ far other woes 
Than thou behola*ft^ await thee — borne away 
By theftrong tide of war. — 

Many believed this interpretation, and were turning 
to Leotychidas. But Lyfander obfervcd, that Dio- 
pithes had niiftaken the fenfe of the oracle ; for that 
the deity did not give himfelf any concern about their 
being governed by a lame king, but meant that their 
government would be lame, if ipurious perfons 
fliould wear the crown amongft the race of Hercules. 
Thus, partly by his addrefs, and pardy by his in- 
tereft, he prevailed upon them to give the preference 
to Agefilaus, and he was declared king. 

O 4 Lyfander 

* Xenophon (I. ii.) tells us that Agis fell fick at Heraea a city 
of Arcadia^ on his way from Delphi, and that he was carried to 
Sparta and died there. 

f The oracle confidered the two kings of Sparta, as it*s two 
legs, the fupports of it's freedom ; which in fad they Were by 
being a check upon each other. The Lacedaemonians were, 
therefore, admoniflied to beware of a lame governments of having 
their republick converted into a monarchy ; which indeed proved 
their ruin at lail. Vide Justin. I. vi. 
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Lyfandcr immediately preficd him to carry the 
war into Alia, encouraging him with the hope of dc* 
ftroying the Perfian monarchy, and becoming himfelf 
the grcateft of mankind. He likewife fent inflruc- 
tions to his friends in Afia, to petition the Lacedae- 
monians, to give Agefilaus the condudb of the war 
againft the Barbarians. They compKcd with his 
order, and lent ambafladors to Lacedaemon for that 
purpofe. Indeed, this command which Lyfander 
procured Agefilaus, feems to have been an honour 
equal to the crown itfclf. But ambitious Jpirits, 
though in other refpefts not unfit for affairs of flate, 
are mndercd froni many great aftions, by the envy 
they bear their fellow-candidates for fame. For thus 
they make thofe their adverfaries, who would other* 
wife have been their affiftants in the courfe of glory. 

Agefilaus took Lyfander with him, made him one 
of his thirty counfellors, and gave him the firft rank 
in his friendfhip. But when they came into Afia, 
Agefilaus found, that the people, being imacquaint* 
ed with him, feldom applied to him, and were very 
fliort in their addrefles; whereas Lyfander, whom 
they had long known, had them alwavs at his gates 
or in his train, fome attending out of rriendlhip, ancj 
others out of fear. Juft as it happens in tragedies, 
that a principal aftor reprefents a mefl!enger or afer- 
vant, and is admired in that charafter, while he who 
bears the diadem and fceptre, is hardly liftened to 
when he fpeaks ; fo in this cafe the counfellor en- 
grofifed all the honour, and the king had the title ijf 
commander without the power. 

Doubtlefs this unfeafonable ambition of Lyfander 
deferved correftion, and he was to be made to know 
that the fecondjplace only belonged to him. But cn-> 
tirely to caft off a friend and benefa(ior, and, from 4 
jealoufy of honour, to expofe him to fcom, was a 
flep unworthy the charafter of Agefilaus. He be» 
gan with taking bufmefs put of his hands, and make^ 
ing it a point not to employ him on any occafion 

yrhcfc 
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where he might diftingviifh himfelf. In the next 
place, thofe for whom Lyfander interefted himfelf, 
were fare to mifcany, and to meet with lefs induU 
gence than others of the meaneil ftation. Thus the 
king gradually undermined his poweh 

When Lyfander found that he failed in all his ap- 
plications, and that Iiis kindnefs was only an hinder-* 
ance to his friends, he deiired them to forbear their 
addiefles to him, and to wait only upon the king, or 
the pident difpenfers of his favours. In confequcnce 
of this, they gave him no farther trouble about bud- 
neis, but (till continued their attentions, and joined 
him in the public walks and other places of refort. 
This gave AgeUlaus more pain than ever, and his 
envy ^md jeadoufy continually increafed ; infomuch 
that while he gave commands and governments ta 
common foldiers, he ajjpointed Lyfander his carver. 
Then, to infult the lonians, he bade them ^^ go and 
"♦* make their court to his carver/* 

Hereupon, Lyfander determined to come to an ex* 
planation with him, and their difcourle was very 1^ 
conic. ** Truly, Agefilaus, you know very wcU 
♦* how to tread upon your friends." ^* Yes,** faid 
he, " when they want to be greater than myfelf* It 
^^ is but fit that thofe who are willing to advance my 
«* power, fliould ihare it.** ** Perhaps,'* faidLy^ 
fander, *^ this is rather what you fay, than what I 
** did. I beg of you, however, for the fake of 
•* ftrangers who have their eyes upon us, that you 
** will put me in fome poft, where I may be leaft oh- 
** noxious, and moft ufeful to you.** 

Agreeably to this requeft, the lieutenancy of the 
Hcllefpont was granted him ; and though he ftill re* 
tained his relen(ment againft Agefilaus, he did not 
negleft his duty. He round * Spithridates, a Per- 

fian 

* So Xenophon calls hini» not Mithridates, the common read- 
ing in Plutarch. Indec4^ fomc j^n^nafcci^t^ have it Spi;hridates u^ 
t)>c life of Aeedlaus. 
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fian remarkable for his valour, and with an army at 
his command, at variance with Phamabazus, and per- 
fuaded him to revolt to Agefilaus. This was the 
only fervice he was employed upon ; and when this 
commiflion was expired, he returned to Sparta in 
great difgrace, highly incenfed againft Agefilaus, 
and more difpleafed than ever with the whole frame 
of government. Herefolved, therefore, now, with- 
out any farther lofs of time, to bring about the 
chance he had long meditated in the conititution. 

When the Heraclidae mixed with the Dorians, and 
fettled in Peloponnefus, there was a large and flou- 
riihing tribe of them at Sparta. The whole, how- 
ever, were not entitled to the regal fucceffion, but 
only two families, the Eurytionidac anci the Agidae ; 
while the reft had no (hare in the adminiftration on 
account of their high birth. For as to the common 
rewards of virtue, they were open to all men of dif- 
tinguiihed merit. Lyfander, who was of this lineage, 
no fooner faw himfeif exalted by his great a£tions, 
and fupported with friends and power, but he be- 
came uneafy to think that a city which owed its 
grandeur to him, fhould be ruled bv others no bet- 
ter defcended than himfelf. Hence lie entertained a 
defign to alter the fettlement which confined the 
fucceffion to two families only, and to lay it open to 
all the Heraclidae. Some fay, his intention was to 
extend this high honour not only to all the Heracli- 
dae, but to all the citizens of Sparta ; that it might 
not fo much belong to the pofterity of Hercules, as 
to thofe who refembled Hercules in that virtue which 
numbered him with the gods. He hoped too, that 
when the crown was fettled in this manner, no Spar- 
tan would have better pretenfions than himfelf. 

At firft he prepared to draw the citizens into his 
fcheme, and committed to memory an oration writ- 
ten by Cleon of Halicamaffus for that purpofe. But 
he foon faw that fo great and difficult a reformation 
required bolder and more extraordinary methods to 

bring , 
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bring it to bear. And as in tragedy machinery is 
made ufe of, where more natural means will not do, 
fo he rcfolved to ftrike the people with oracles and 
prophecies J well knowing that the eloquence of 
Cleon would avail but little, unlefs he firft fubdued 
their minds with divine fan<5tions and the terrors of 
fuperftition. Ephorus tells us, he firft attempted to 
corrupt the prieftefs of Delphi, and afterwards thofe 
of Dodona by means of one Pherecles ; and having 
no fuccefs in either application, he went himfelf to 
the oracle of Ammon, and offered the priefts large 
fums of gold. They too rejefted his offers with in- 
dignation, and fent deputies to Sparta to accufe him 
of that crime. When thcfe Libyans found he was 
acquitted, they took their leave of the Spartans in 
this manner — *' We will pafs better judgments, 
*' when you come to live among us in Libya." It 
feems, there was an ancient prophecy, that the Lace- 
xJacmonians would fome time or other fettle in Africa* 
This whole fcheme of Lyfander's was of no ordmary 
texture, nor took it's rife from accidental drcum- 
ftances, but was laid deep, and condufted with un- 
common art and addrefs : to that it may be compa- 
red to a mathematical demonftration, in which, from 
fome principles firft aflumed, the conclufion is de- 
dufted through a variety of abftrufe and intricate 
fteps. We fliall, therefore, explain it at large, ta- 
king Ephorus, who was both an hiftorian and philo- 
fopher, for our guide. 

There was a woman in Pontus, who gave it out 
that fhe was pregnant by Apollo. Many rcjefted 
her afiertion, and many believed it. So that when 
flie w^ delivered of a fon, feveral pcrfons of the 
greateft eminence took particular care of his education, 
and for fome realbn or other gave him the name of 
S^lenus. Lyfander took this miraculous birth for a 
foundation, and raifed all his building upon it. He 
made choice of fuch afliftants, as might bring the 
ftory into reputation, and put it beyond fuipicion. 

Then 
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Then he got another ftory propogated at Delphi and 
ipread at Sparta, " That certain ancient oracles were 
^ kept in the private regifters of the priells, which it 
" was not, lawful to touch or to Iook upon, 'till in 
*^ fome future age a jperfon fhould arife, who could 
•* clearly prove himfelf the fon of Apollo, and he 
** was to interpret and publilh thofe oracles." The 
way thus prepared, Silenus was to make his appear* 
ance, as the fon of Apollo, and demand the oracles. 
The priefts, who were in combinadon, were to en- 
quire into every article, and examine him ftri&ly as 
to his birth. At laft they were to pretend to be con- 
vinced of his divine parentage, ana to fhew him the 
books. Silenus then was to read in public all thofe 

Srophecies, particularly that for which the whole 
efign was let on foot j namely, " That it would be 
*' more for the honour and intereft of Sparta to fct 
*^ afide the prefent race of kings, and choofe others 
•* out of the beft and mod worthy men in the com- 
** monwealth." But when Silenus was grown up, 
and came to undertake his part, Lyfander had the 
mortificadon to fee his piece mifcarry by the cowar- 
dice of one of the a£bors, whofe heart failed him 
juft as the thing was going to be put in execution, 
flowever nothing of this was difcovered, while Ly- 
fander lived. 

He died before Agefdavs returned from Alia, 
^ter he had engaged his country, or rather involved 
all Greece, in the Boeotian war. It is indeed related 
varioufly, fome laying the blame upon him, {otnc 
upon the Thebans, and others upon both. Thofe 
wno charge the Thebans with it, fay, they overturned 
(he altar, and prophaned * (he facnlice Agefilaus was 

offering 

* Befide this affair of thefitcrifiee, the Lacedaemomians wero 
offended at the Thebans, for their cUiming the tenths of the trea- 
f«re taken at Decelea ; as well as fbr lefufiug to attend them in 
t)ieir expedition againft the Piraeus, and difluadine the Corinthian) 
&^ joining in that ent^rprife. Indeed^ the Thebans bqgan to b« 

jealous 
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ofFering at Aulis ; and that Androclides and Amphi- 
theus, being corrupted with Perfian moncyf , attacked 
the Phocians, and laid wafte their country, in order 
to draw upon the Lacedaemonians the Grecian war. 
On the other hand, they who make Lyfandcr the 
author of the war, inform us, he was highly dif- 
pleafed, that the Thebans only, of all the confede- 
rates, fhould claim the tenth of the Athenian fpoils 
taken at Decelea, and complain of his fending the 
money to Sparta, But what he moft refented, was, 
their putting the Athenians in a way of delivering 
themfelves from the thirty tyrants, whom he had fet 
up. The Lacedaemonians to ftrengthen the hands 
ot thofe tyrants, and make them more formidable^ 
had decreed, ** That if any Athenian fled out of die 
** city, he fhould.be apprehended, whereever he was 
" found, and obliged to return 5 and that whoever 
** oppofed the taking fuch fugitives, fliould be treated 
** as enemies to Sparta." The Thebans on that 
occafion gave out orders, that deferve to be enrolled 
with the aftions of Hercules and Bacchus* They 
caufed proclamation to be made, *' That every houfe 
** and city fhould be open to fuch Athenians as de- 
•* fired proteftion -, that whoever refufed afliflancc 
•* to a fugitive that was feized, fhould be fined a 
** talent; and that if any one fhould carry .arms 

" through 

jealont of the growing power of the Lacedaemonians, and did not 
'want to fee the Atbcnianf , whofe weight had been coniidcrable in 
the bahuice of power, emirelx ruined, ^ekoph. Gr. hiiL 1. iii. 

t Thefe were not the only perfbns who had taken the Perfian 
money. Tithraoftes, alarmed at the progrefs Agefijaus was ma- 
king in Afia, fent Timocrates the Rhoaian with fifty talents to be 
diftribtttcd among the leading men in the fiates of Greece. Thofe 
of Corinth and Argos had their (hare as well as the Thebans. In 
coofequence of thb the Thebans perfuaded the Locrians to pilUge 
a traft of land that was in difpute between the Phocians and the 
Thebans. The Phocians made reprifals. The Thebans fupported 
the Locrians. Whereupon the Phocians applied to the Spartans, 
and the w^ bcoime general. 
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^^ through Boeotia a^ainft the Athenian tyrants, he 
^ fhould not meet with the lead moleftation.** Nor 
were their aftions unfuitable to thefe decrees (b hu- 
mane, and {q worthy of Grecians. When Thraly- 
bulus and his company ieized the caftle of Phylc, 
and laid the plan of their other operations, it was 
from Thebes thc^fet out ; and the Thebans not only 
fupplied them with arms and money, but gave them 
a Hand reception and every encouragement. Thefc 
were the grounds of Lyfander's relentment againft 
them. 

He was naturally prone to anger, and the melancho* 
ly that grew upon him with years, made him ftill more 
fo* He therefore importuned the Epbori to fend 
him againft the Thebans. Accordingly he was em- 
ployed, and marched out at the head of one army, 
and Paufanias was foon fent after him with 'another. 
Paufanias took a circuit by mount Cithaeron, to en- 
ter Boeotia, and Lyfander went through Phocis with 
a very confiderable force to meet him.* The city of 
Orchomenus was furrendered to him, as he was upon 
his march, and he took Lebadia by ftorm, and plun- 
dered it. From thence he fent letters to Paufanias^ 
to defire him to remove from Plataeae, and join him 
at Haliartus ; for he intended to be there himfelf by 
break of day. But the meflenger was taken by a 
Theban reconnoitring party, and the letters were 
carried to Thebes. Hereupon, the Thebans en- 
trufted their city with a body of Athenian auxiliaries, 
and marched out themfelves about midnight for Ha« 
liartus. They reached the town a little before Ly- 
fander, and entered it with part of their forces. Ly- 
fander at firft thought proper to encamp upon an emi- 
nence, and wait for Paufanias. But when the day 
began to decline, he grew impatient, and ordered 
the Lacedaemonians and confederates to arm. Then 
he led out his troops in a direft line along the high 
road up to the walls. . The Thebans who remained 

without^ 
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without, taking the city on the left, fell upon his 
rear, at the fountain called CifTufa.* 

It is fabled that the nurfes of Bacchus walhed him 
in this fountain immediately after his birth. The 
water is, indeed, of a bright and ihining colour like 
wine, and a mod agreeabk tafte. Not far off grow 
the Cretan f canes of which javelins are made ; by 
which the Haliartians would prove that Rhadaman* 
thus dwelt there. Befides, they fhew his tomb, 
which they call Alea. The monument of Alcmena 
too is near that place ; and nothing, they fay, can 
be more probable than that Ihe was buried there, 
becaufe fhe married Rhadamanthus after Amphitry- 
on's death. 

The other Thebans, who had entered the city, 
drew up with the Haliartians, and ftood ftill for fome 
time. But when they faw Lyfander with his van* 
guard approaching die walls, they rufhed out at the 
gates, and killed mm, with a diviner by his fide, and 
iome few more ; for the greateft part redred as faft 
as poflible to the main body. The Thebans purfued 
their advantage, and prcffed upon them with to much 
ardour, that they were foon put to the rout, and fled 
to the hills. Their lofs amounted to a thoufand, and 
that of the Thebans to three hundred. The latter 
loft their lives by chacing the enemy into craggy and 
dangerous afcents. Thefe three hundred had been 
accufed of favouring the Lacedaemonians ; and be- 
ing determined to wipe off that ftain, they pur- 
fued with a rafhnefs which proved fatal to them- 
fclves. 

Paufa- 

* The name of this fountain fliould probably be coneOed ftom 
Panfimias and Strabo* and read ^ilphufa or Tilpbofa. 

f Strabo tells us Haliartus was deftroyed by the Romans in the 
war with Perfeus. He alio mentions a lake near it, which pro- 
duced canes or reeds, not for ihafts of javelins, but for pipes or, 
flutes* Plutarch too mention^ the letter ufe in the life of Sylla, 
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Faufanias received the news of this misfortune, as 
he was upon his march fron^ Plataeae to Thefpiae^ 
and he continued his rout in good order to Haliartus« 
Thrafybulus likewife brougnt up his Athenians thi- 
ther from Thebes. Pauianias wanted a truce, that 
he might article for the dead : but the older Spar- 
tans could not think of it ^dthout indignation. They 
went to him, and declared, ^^ that they would never 
♦* recover the body of Lyfander by truce, but by 
^ arms ; that, if they conquered, they fliould biing 
^^ it off, and bury it with honour, and if they were 
^ worfted, they ihould fall glorioufly upon tl^ fame 
^ ipot with their commander/' Notwithftanding 
thefe reprefentations of the veterans, Paufanias faw 
it would be very difficult to beat the Thebans now 
flufhed with vidtory ; and that even if he fliould 
have the advantage, he could hardly without a truce 
carry off the body which lay to near the walls. He 
therefore fent an herald who fettled the conditions, 
and then retired with his army. As foon as they were 
got out of the confines of BcMsotia, they interred Ly- 
fander in the territories of the Penopaeans, which 
was the firft ground belon^g to their friends and 
confederates. His monument ftill remains^ by the 
road from Delphi to Ghaerone^ While the Lacedae^ 
monians had their quarters there, it is reported that a 
certain Phocian, who was giving an account of the 
a£):ion to a friend of his that was not in it, f^d, 
** the enemy fell upon them, joft after Lyfander had 
** paffed the Hoplites." While the man ftood won- 
dering at the account, a Spartan, a friend of Lyfan- 
der's, aflced the Phocian what he meant by * Hop- 
litesy for he could make nothing of it. ** I mean," 
faid he, " the place where the enemy cut down 'our 
** firft ranks. The river that runs by the town is 

. " called 

* HopHtes^ thooghthenameof Aatrircr, fignifies alfo a j^^^ 
mrmed/oltder. 
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^ called Hoplites." The Spartan,^ when he heard thist 
burft out into tears, and cried out, '* HoW inevi'- 
•' table is fate P* It feems, Lyfander had receivied an 
oracle, couched in thefe terms — 

Ffy from Hoplites^ amd the eartb-bom dragm 

Tbarftings thee in the rear 

Some fay the Hoplites does not run by Haliartus, 
but is a brodc near Cofonea, which mixes with the 
river Phliarus, and runs along to that city. It was 
formerly caUed Hoplias, but is now known by the 
name of Ifomantus. The Haliartian who killed Ly- . 
fander, was named Neochorus, and he bore a dragon 
in his ihield, which it was fuppofed the oracle re* 
ferred to. 

They tell us too, that the city of Thebes, during 
the Peloponnefian war had an oracle from the Ifme-* 
nian Apollo, which foretcdd the battle at * Delium» 
and this at Haliartus, though the latter did not 
happen 'till thirty years after the other. The oracle 
runs thus — 

Beware the confines ef the wolf\ nor fpread 

Thy fnares for foxes on tV Orchalian hills. 
The counuy aboCK Delium he calls the confines, be-' 
caufe Boeotia there borders upon Attica ; and by the 
Orchalian hill is meant that in particular called "^ 
Akfpecusj on that fide of Helicon which looks to* 
wards Haliartus. 

After the death of Lyfander, the Spartans fo muck 
itfented the whole behaviour of Paufanias with re- 
lpe£): to that event, that they fummoned him to be 
tried for his life. He did not appear to anfwer that* 

*' charge, 

* The battle of Delium, in which the Athenians were defeated 
by the 'f hehans, was fought the firft yt^p£ the eighty-ninth 0« ' 
!ympiad, four hundred and twenty two -years before Chriil; and 
that of Haliartus full twenty nine years after. But it is common, 
^r hidorians to make ufe of a round number, except in cafes 
where great precifion is required* 

Vo;..III. P ' 
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charge,, but fled to Tegea, and took refuge in Mi- 
nerva's temple, where he fpent the reft of his days as 
her fiippliant. 

Lylander's poverty, which was difcovercd after his 
death, added Juftre to his virtue. It was then found, 
that notwithftanding the money which had pafled 
through his hands, the authority he had exercifed 
over K> many cities, and indeed the great empire he 
had been poflefled of, he had not in the leaft impro- 
ved his family fortune. This account we have from 
Thcopompus, whom we more eafily believe when 
he commends than when he finds fault ; for he, as 
well as many others, was more inclined to cenfuie 
than to praile. 

Ephorus tells us, that afterwards, upon fomc dis- 
putes between the Confederates and the Spartans, it 
was thought neceflary to infpeft the writings of Ly- 
fander, and for that purpofe Agefilaus went to lus 
houfe. Among the other papers, he found that po- 
litical one, calculated to (hew how proper it would 
be to take the right of fucceflion from the Eurytio- 
nidae and Agidae, and to eleS: kings from among 
perfons of the greateft merit. He was going to pro- 
duce it before the citizens, and to Ihew what the 
real principles of Lyfander were. But Lacraridas, 
a man of fenfe, and die principal of the Epborij 
kept him from it, by reprefenting, " how wrong it 
" would be to dig Lyfander out of his grave, when 
** this oration, which was written in fo artful and 
** perfuafive a manner, ought rather to be buried 
" with him." 

Among the other honours paid to the memory of 
Lyfander, that which I am going to mention, is none 
of the leaft. Some perfons, who had contrafted. 
themfelves to his daughters in his. life-time, wherl 
they found he died poor, fell oflF from their engage- 
ment. The Spartans fined them for courting the al- 
liance while they had riches in view, and breaking 
oflf when they difcovcred that poverty which was 

the 
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the bed proof of LyfandePs probitjr and juftice. It 
feems, at Sparta there was a law which punifhed, not 
only thofe who continued in a ftatc or celibacy, or 
married too late, but thofe that married ill \ and it 
was levelled chiefly at perfons who married into rich, 
rather than good lamihes. Such are the particulars 
of Lyfander's life which hiftory has fupplied us 
with. 
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LUCIUS Cornelius Sylla ^as of a Patrician fa- 
mily. One of his anceftors, named * Rufinus, 
is faid to have been conful, but to have fallen under 
a diigrace more than equivalent te that honour. He 
was tound to have in his pofleflion more than ten 
pounds of plate, which the law did not allow, and 
for that was expelled the fenate. Hence it was, 
that his pofterity continued in a low and obfcure 
condition } and Sylla himfelf was bom to a very 
fcanty fortwe. Even after he was grown up, he 
lived in hired lodgings, for which he paid but a 
finall confideration ; and afterwards he was reproached 
with it, when he was rifen to fuch opulence as he 
Kad no reafon to expert. For one day as he was 
boafting of the great thmgs he had done in Africa, 
a perfon of charader made anfwer, ** How canft 
^ thou be an honeft man, who art mafter of fuch a 

*' fortune, 

* Publius Cornelias Rnfinas was twice coofnl; die firft time in 
tlie year of Rome 463, and the fecond thirteen years after. He 
was expelled the fenate two years after his fecond confoHhip, when 
Q^Fabricios Lufcinus, and Gains Aemelius Papus were cenfors. 
Velleius Paterculus teUs us Sylla was the fixth in defcent from this 
Ruiinus ; which might very well be; for between the firft confni- 
ihip of Rufinus and the firft campaign of Sylla there was a fpace 
of a hundred and eig hty-eight years. 
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^ fortune, though thy father left thee nothii^ V* It 
leeiii$, though the Romans at that time did not re* 
tain their ancient integrity and purhy of manners, 
but \7ere degenerated into luxury and expence, yet 
they eonfidered it ad no lefs di%raceful. to have de« 
paited from family poverty, than to have fpent a 
p^tfemal eftate. And a long time after, when SylU 
had made himfelf abiblute, and put members to 
death, a man who was only the feccxid of his family 
that was free, being condemned to be thrown down 
the Tarpeian rock, for concealing a friend of his 
that was in the profcription, f^ke of Sylla in this 
tipbraiding manner — ^^ 1 am ms old acquaintstnce i 
^ we Kved long under the fame roof: I hired the 
^ upper i^artment at two thoufand fefterces, and he 
^^ that under me at three thoufand.'* So that the 
difference between their fortunes was then only a 
thoufand fefterces, which in Attic money is two hun- 
dred and fifty drachmas. Such is the account wc 
haye of his origin. 

As to his figure, we have the whole of it in his 
ftatues, except his eyes. They were of a lively blue, 
fierce and menacmg ; and the ferocity of his aipeft 
was heightened by his complexion, wiuch ^as a 
ftronff red interfpened with foots of white. From his 
com^exion, they tell us, ne had the name of f 
Sylla; and an Athenian droU drew the following jeit 
from h — 

** Sylla*s a mulberry ftrew*d o'er with meal/* 
NcM' is it foreign to make thefe ol^rvations upon a 
man, who in his youth, before he emerged from ob-. 
fcurity, was fuch a k)ver of droUe^, that he fpent his 
time with mimics and jcfters, ancf went with them 
every length of riot. Nay, when in the heiffhth of his 
power, he would colleft the moft noted players an<t 

buf- 

t SU or S7I is a yeDow kind of outb, which, when bnrnf, 
b^Wd red. Hence Sjlkueus Cfhr in Yitnivius iignifies furple, 

P3 
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buffoons eveiy day, and, in a manner unfuitable to 
his age and dignity, drink and join with them in li- 
centious wit, while bulinefs of confequence lay neg- 
leded. Indeed, Sylla would never admit of any 
thing ferious at his table i and though at other times 
a man of bufinefs, and rather grave and auftere in 
his manner, he would change inftantaneoufly, when* 
ever he had company, and begm a caroufal. So that 
to buflPoons and dancers he was the moft affable man 
in the world, the moft eafy of accefs, and they 
moulded him juft as they pleafed. 

To this diflipation may be imputed his libidinous 
attachments, his diforderly and infamous love of 
pleafure, which ftuck by him even in age. One of 
his mifixeflfes, named Nicopolis, was a courte2an, 
but very rich. She was fo taken with his company 
and the beauty of his perfon, that fiie entertained a 
real paflion for him, and at her death appointed him 
her heir. His mother-in-law, who loved him as her 
own fon, likewife left him her eftate. With thefe 
additions to his fortune, he was tolerably provided 
for. 

He was appointed quaeftor to Marius in his firft 
confuUhip, and went over with him into Africa to 
carry on the war with Jugurtha. In the military de- 
partment he gained great honour, and, among other 
things, availed himfelf of an opportunity to make a 
friend of Bocchus king of Numidia. The ambafTa- 
dors of that prince had juft efcaped out of the hands 
of robbers, and were in a very indifferent condition, 
when Sylla gave them the moft humane reception, 
loaded them with prefents, and fent them back with 
a ftrong guard. 

Bocchus, who for a long time had both hated and 
feared hi^ fon-in-law Jugurtha, had him then at his 
court. He had taken refuge there after his defeat ; 
and Bocchus, now n;ieditating to betray him, cholc 
rather to let Sylla feize him, than to deliver him up 
himfelf- Sylla communicated the affair to Marius, 

aii4 
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and taking a finall party with him, fet out upon the 
expedition, dangerous as it was. What, indeed, 
could be more fo, than in hopes of getting another 
man into his power, to truft himfelf wi:h a Barbarian 
. who was treacherous to his own relations ? In fa£t, 
when Bocchus faw them at his difpofal, and that he 
was under a neceflity to betray either the one or the 
other, he debated long with himfelf, which (hould be 
the viftim. At laft, he determined to abide by his 
firft refolution, and gave up Jugurtha into the hands 
of Sylla. 

This procured Marius a triumph; but envy 
afcribed all the glory of it to Sylla ; which Marius 
in his heart not a little refented. Efpecially when 
he found that Sylla, who was naturally fond of fame, 
and from a low and obfcure condition now came to 
general efteem, let liis ambition carry him fo far, as 
to give orders for a lignet to be engraved with a 
reprefentadon of this adventure, which he conftant- 
ly ufed in lealing hb letters. The device was, 
Bocchus delivering up Jugurtha, and Sylla receiving 

This touched Marius to the quick. However, as 
he thought Sylla not confiderable enough to be thQ 
objedt of envy, he continued to employ him in his 
wars. Thus in his fecond confulihip he made him 
one of his lieutenants, and in his third gave him 
the command of a thoufand n)en. Sylla, in thefq 
fcveral capacities, performed many important fer-r 
vices. In that of lieutenant, he took Copillus, chief 
of the Teftofagae, prifoner ; and in that of tribune, 
he perfuaded the great and popular nation of the 
Marfi to declare themfelves friends and allies of thq 
Romans. But finding Marius uneafy at his fuccefs, 
and that, inftead of giving him new occafions tq 
diftinguiih himfelf, he rather oppofed his advance* 
ment, he applied to Catulu§ the coHegu^ of Ma«^ 
rius. 

P 4 Catulus 
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Catulus was a worthy man, but wanted that vigour 
which is neceflary for adion. He therefore employed 
Syila in the moft difficult enterpnfes ; which opened 
him a fine field both of honour and power. He 
fubdued moft 'of the Barbarians that inhabited the 
Alps ; and in a time of fcarcity, undertook to pro- 
cure a iupply of provifions ; which he performed ib 
effedually, that there was not only abundance in the 
camp of Catulus^ but the overplus ferved to relieve 
that of Mariu& 

Sylla himfelf writes, that Marius was yearly af* 
flidted at this circumftance. From fo Imall and 
cfaildiih a cauie did that enmity fpring, which afters- 
wards grew up in blood, and was nourifhed by civil 
wars and the rage of fa&ion ^ 'nil it ended in tj^ 
ranny and the confulion of die whole ftate. Tm$ 
ihews how wife a man Euripides was, and how well 
he underftood the diftempers of government, wheji 
he called upon mankind to beware of * ambition, 
as the moft deftru£fcive of daemons to thofe that wor« 
fliip her. 

Sylla by this time thought the glory he had acqui- 
red in war fufficient to procure nim a (hare in the 
adminiftration, and therefore immediately left the 
camp, to go and make his court to the people. The 
office be Iblicited, was that of the dty praetorjbif^ 
but he failed in the attempt. The reafon he affigns 
is this: the people, he iays, knowing the friend^ 
fhip between him and Bocchus, expeded, if he was 
aedile before his praetorfhip, that he would treat 
them with magnificent huntmgs and combats of A- 
frican wild beafts, and on that account chofe other 
praetors, that he might be forced upon the aedile-^ 
fliip. But the fubfequent events fhewed the caufe al- 
iedged by SyBa not to be the true one. For the f 
year^following he got hinifelf cle<5ed praetior, pardy 
by his affiduities, ai)d partly by his money. While 

be 

f Phocniffae, v. 534. f The year of Rppc 6S7% 
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he bore that office he happened to be provoked at 
Caefar, and faid to him angrily, *^ I will ufe mf $Xh 
^ thority againft you." * Caefar anfwered laughing, 
^ You do well to call it jr«»r"j, for you bought iL** 

After his praetorfhip he was fent into Cappadocia. 
His pretence for that expedition was the re-eftabliih^ 
meat of Ariobarzanes ; but his real defign was to 
reftrain die enterprifing fpint of Mithridates, who 
^as gaininff himfelf dominions no lefs refpeftabfe than 
his pacemd ones* He did not take many troops with 
him out of Italy, but availed himielf of the fervicc 
of the alGes, whom he found well aSedted to the 
cauie. With thde he attacked the Cappackxiian^ 
and cut in pieces great numbers of them, and fm 
mote of the Armenians, who came to their fuccoor a 
in confequence of which, Gordius was driven ott^ 
^uid Ahobarzanes leftored to his kingdom. 

Duringhis encampment on the banks of the Eiq>hnU 
tes, Orohazus came ambaflador to him from Ariacea 
king of Parthia. There had as yet been no inter-^ 
cotirfe between the two nations : • and it muft be cotk* 
fidered as a circumftance of Sylla's good fortune, 
that he was the fitft Roman to whom the Parchiana 
applied for friendfhip and alliance. At the time of 
audience, he is faid to have ordered three chairs, 
onefor AriobanEanes, oneforOrobaasus, andanotheff 
in the middle for him&tf. Orobazus was afterwards 
put to death by the king of Parthia, for fubmittinK 
fo far to a Roman. As for Sylla, (orx commended 
Jus lofty behaviour to the Barbarians ; wUte others 
blamed it, as iniblent and out of feafon* 

It is reported, that a certain f Chakidian, in th« 
trsHn oi Orobasus, looked at Sylla's face, and ob^ 

ferVcd 

* This iQiift have hees Sfeztns JoUns Ckefiur, whs was oonful 
four yean aka SylU's pvaetorfrip. Cains Julios Caaba was only 
four years old when S/^a was praetor. 

f Of Chalcis the metropolis of Q^lcideac in S^rri^; if Htt*! 
t^r^ <li<l not rather write Cfhi^daeaa* 
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ferved very attentively the turn of his ideas aod the 
motions of his body. Thefe he compared with the 
rules of his art, and then declared, ^^ that he muft 
^^ infallibly be one day the greateft of men ; and that 
^^ it was ftrange, he could Dear to be any thing lefs 
^ at prcfent." 

At his return, Cenforinus prepared to accufe him 
of extortion ; for drawing, contrary to law, vaft 
fums from a kingdom that was in alliance with 
Rome. He did not, however, bring it to a trial, 
but dropped the intended impeachment. 

The quarrel between Sylla and jMarius broke out 
afrefh on the following occafion. Bocchus, to make 
his court to the people of Rome, and to Sylla at 
the fame time, was fo officious as to dedicate feveral 
images of vidory in the capitol, and clofe bv them 
a fi^re of Jugurtha in gold, in the form ne had 
delivered him up to Sylla. Marius, unable to digeft 
the afiront, prepared to pull them down, and SyUa's 
friends were determined to hinder it. Between them 
both the whole city was fet in a flame, when the 
Confederate war, which had long lain fmothered, 
broke out, and for the prefent put a ftop to the 
fedition. 

In this great war, which was fo various in it's for- 
tune, and brought fo many mifchiefs and dangers 
upon the Romans, it appeared from the fmall exe- 
cution Marius did, that nulitary fkill requires a ftrong 
and vigorous conftitution to lecond it. Sylla, on the 
Other hand, performed fo many memorable things, 
that the citizens looked upon him as a great gene- 
ral, his friends as the greateft in the world, and his 
enemies as the moft fortunate. Nor did he behave, 
with refpedt to that notion, like Timotheus the Ion 
of Conon. The enemies of that Athenian afcribed . 
all his fuccefs to fortune, and got a pidure drawn, 
in which he was reprelented afleep, and fortune by 
his fide taking cides for him in her net. Upon 
this he i^ave way to an indecent paflion, and com-«. 

plainc4 
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plained that he was robbed of the glory due to his 
atchievements. Nay, afterwards, on his return from 
a certain expedidon, he addrefled the people in thde 
terms — " My fellow-citizens, you muft acknowledge 
** that in this. Fortune has no fhare." It is faid» 
the goddefs piqued herfelf fo far on being revenged 
on this vanity of Timotheus, that he could never 
do any thing extraordinary afterwards, but was baf* 
fled in all his undertakings, and became fo obnoxious 
to the people, that they banifhed him. 

Sylla took a diflferent courfe. It not only gave 
him pleafure to hear his fuccefs imputed to Fortune, 
but he encouraged the opinion, thinking it added ^1 
air of greatne^ and even divinity to his actions. 
Whether he did this out of vanity, or from a real 
perfuafion of it*s truth, we cannot fay. However, 
he writes in his commentaries, ^^ That his inftanta-^ 
^^ neous refoludons, and enterprifes executed in a 
** manner different from what he had intended, always 
** fucceeded better than thofe on which he bellowed 
*' the moft time and forethought." It is plain too 
from that faying of his, ** That he was born rather 
** for fortune than war,** that he attributed more to 
fortune than to valour. In (hort, he makes him- 
fclf entirely the creature of Fortune, fince he afcribes 
to her divine influence the good underftanding that 
always fublilled between him and Metellus, a man 
in the fame fphere of life with himielf, and his fa- 
ther-in-law. For, whereas he expedted to find him 
a man troublefome in office, he proved on the con- 
trary a quiet and obliging coUegue. Add to thy, 
that in the commentaries inlcribed to LucuUus, he ad* 
.yiies him to depend upon nothing more than that which 
heaven diredted him to in the vifions of the night. 
He tells us farther, that when he was fent at the head 
of an army againft the Confederates, the earth opened 
on a fudden near * Lavema ; and that there iffued 

out 

• In the Salarian way there WJW a jrov^j ^ni temple cpufccr^^tcj 
1^ die |odd^s L^v^ni, 
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out of the chafin, which was very large^ a vaft 
quantity of fire, and a flame that (hot up to the 
beavens. The foothfayers being confulted upon it, 
made anfwer, ^^ That a peribn of courage and fu« 
^* perior beauty, ftxould take the reina of gonrem- 
*^ ment into his hands, and fupprefs the tumults 
** with which Rome was then agitated." Sylla fays, 
he was the man ; for that his locks of gold were 
fufficient proof of his beauty, and that he needed not 
hefitate, after fo many great anions, to avow 
himielf a man of courage. Thus much concerning 
his confidence in the gods. 

In other refpeds he was not fo confiftent wkh him- 
felf. Rapacious in a high decree, but ftill more li* 
beral ; in preferring or £fgracing whom he pkafed, 
equally unaccountable ; fubmiffive to thofe' who 
might be of fervice to him, and fevere to thofe who 
wanted fervices from him : fo that it was hard to fay 
whether he was more infc^nt, or mcM^ fervile in hxs 
nature. Such was his inconfiftency in punifhing^ 
that he would fomedmes put men to the moft cruet 
tortures on the (lighted: grounds, and fometimes 
overlook the greateft crimes v he wouM t^£fy take 
ibme perfons into favour after the moft unpardona* 
ble offences, whik he took vengeance of odiers for 
finall and. trifling faults by death and confifcation of 
goods, Thefe thii^ can be no otherwife reccxiciled, 
than by concluding that he was fevere and vindic- 
tive in his temper, but occafionally checked thofe 
inclinations, where his own intereft was concerned, 
pin this very war with the Confederates, his foldiers 
^ifpatched, with clubs and ftones, a lieutenaonc of 
' his, named Albinus, who had been honoured with 
(he praetorihip *, yet he foflTered them, after fuch a 
crime, to efcape with impunity. He only todc oc*« 
cafion from thence to boaft, that he fbould find they 
would exert themfelves more during die reft of the 
war, becaufe they would endeavour to atone for that 
offence by extraordinary afts of valour. The ccniurc 

ho 
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he incurred on this occafion did not aifeft him. His 
great objedt was the deftru6tion of Marius, and find* 
ing that the Confederate war was drawing towards 
an etxly he paid his court to the army, that he might 
be appointed general againll Marius. Upon his re^ 
turn to Rome he was eleded conful with Quindus 
Pompeius, being then fifty years old, and at tho 
fame time he entered into an advantageous marriage 
with Caecilia daughter of Metellus the high prieft« 
This match occal^ed a good deal of popular cen^ 
&iiie. Sarcaftical fongs were made upon it ; and» 
according to Livy's account, many of the principal 
dtizens invidioufly tliought him unworthy ox that al» 
liance, though they had not thought him unworthy 
of the confuUhip. This lady was not his firft wife, 
for in the early part of his life he married Ilia, by 
whom he had a daughter ; afterwards he efpouie4 
Ac£a and after her CaeHa, whom on account^^of her 
barrennefs, he s^udiaied, without any other marks- 
of diigiace, and difinified with vakiable prefents. 
However, as he foon after married Metella, the di£- 
miifion of Caelia became the obje£t of cenfure. Me- 
tella he always treated with the utmoft refpeft ; in- 
fomuch that when the people of Rome were defiroua 
that he Ihould recall the exiles of Marius's party, 
and could not prevail with him, they intreated Me- 
tdb to uie her good offices for them. It was thought 
too that when be took Athens, that dty had hafxler 
ufage, becaufe the inhabitants had jefted vilely on 
Mmila from the walls. But thefe things happened 
afterwaids. 

The confuUhip was now but of fmall confideration 
with him in compariibn of what he had in view. 
His heart was fizol on obtaining the conduct of the 
Mithridadc war. In this refp^ he had a rival in 
Marius, who was pofiefled ^th an ill-timed ambition 
and madnefs for fame, pafllons which never grow. 

old. 

f^ In the year of Rome 665. 
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old* Though now unwieldy in his pcrfon, and obli-^ 
^d, on account of his age, to give up his Ihare in 
the expeditions near home, he wanted the dire£fcion 
of foreign wars. This man, watching his opportu^ 
nity in Rom?, when Sylla was gone to the camp to 
ietde fome matters that remained unfinifhed, framed 
that fatal fedition, which liurt her more eflentially 
than all the wars Ihe had ever been ' engaged in. 
Heaven fent prodigies to prefigure it. Fire blazed 
out of it's own accord from the enfign ftaves, and 
was with difficulty extinguiihed. Three ravens 
brought their young into the city, and devoured 
them there, and then carried the remains back to 
their nefts. Some rats having gnawed the conie- 
crated gold in a cert^ temple, the facriftans caught 
one of them in a trap ; where fhe brought forth five 
young ones, and eat three of them. And what was 
moft confiderable, one day when the Iky was ferene 
.and clear^, there was heard in it the found of a trum- 
pet, fo loud, fo {hrill and mournful, that it fright- 
ened and aftonilhed all the world. The Tufcan fages 
laid it portended a new race of men, and a renova- 
tion ot the world. For they obferved, that there 
were eight feveral kinds of men, all different in life 
and manners : That heaven had allotted each it's 
time, which was limited by the circuit of the great 
year ; and that, when one came to a period, and an- 
other race was rifing, it was announced by fome won- 
derful fign either from earth or from heaven. So 
that it was evident at one view to thofe who attended 
to thefe things, and were verfed in them, that a new 
Ibrt of men was come into the world, with other 
manners and cuftoms, and more or Icfs the care of 
the gods than thofe who preceded them. They added, 
that in this reyoludon of ages many ftrange altera- 
tions happened : that divinadon, for inllance^ fhould 
be held m great honour in fome one age, and prove 
fuccefsful in all it's predidlions, becaufe the deity af- 
forded pure and perteft figns to proceed by ; where- 
as in another it fhould be in' Imall repute, being 

moflly 
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moftly extemporaneous, and calculatingfuture events 
from uncertain and obfcure principles. Such was the 
mytholc^ of the moft learned and rcfpeftable of the 
Tufcan foothfayers. While the fenate were attending 
to their interpretations in the temple of Bellona, a 
fparrow, in fight of the whole body, brought in a 
grafhopper in her mouth, and after (he had torn it in 
two, lett one part among them, and carried the other 
off. The diviners declared, they apprehended from 
this a dangerous {edition and difpute between the 
town and the country. For the inhabitants of the 
town are noify like the grafhopper, and.thofe of the 
country are domeftic beings like the fparrow*. 

Soon after this,- Marius got Sulpitius to join him. 
This man was inferior to none in defperate attempts. 
Indeed, inftead of enquiring for another more em- 
phatically wicked, you mult alk in what inftance of 
wickednefs he exceeded himfelf. He was a com- 
pound of cruelty, impudence and avarice, and he 
could commit the moft horrid and infamous of 
crimes in cold blood. He fold the freedom of Rome 
openly to perfons that had been flaves, as well as to 
ftrangers, and had the money told out upon a table 
in the Forum. He had always about him a guard of 
three hundred men well armed, and a company of 
young men of the equeftrian order, whom he called 
his anri-fenate. -Though he got a law made, that 
no fenator (hould contrad: debts to the amount of 
more than two thoufand drachmas, yet it appeared 
at his death that he owed more than three millions. 

This 

* The original is obfcure and imperfect in this place; confe- 
qnendy coitupt. It (lands thus^9«F«tn-« yttf nsrov lira/, xa^ct- 
«grf 3 T€TT<>flf Tjtr h '/oifirciS, ayo^antsff. Bryan fays, it (hould be 
reftored from the manufcripts thus— xa^ctTff rfttSrow nsf !"§ x»- 
fir«f, tt^ftf^j^r Xflt^tt^-ff Ttrrtyttf. According to this, thefenfe 
will be the rcrafc of the text— W/ inhabitants of the town an 
noify Uke the Jj^arrnv, and tbo/e of the country frequint tbt Juldt 
Uie thegrajbopper. 

There is, indeed, an anpnymous manufcript» which gives os 
that reading* 
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Tlus wircch was let loofe upon the people by Marius, 
and carried all before him by dint of fword. Among 
Qtfaer bad cdifts which he procured^ one was that 
which gave the ixvnmand in the Mithridatic war to 
Mariw. LTpon this^ the confiils ordered all the 
oourts to be fhut up* But one day as they were 
holding an aflembly before the temple of Caftor and 
PoQim^y he £et his ruffians upon them, and many 
were Ikun. The Ion of Pompey the conful, who 
was yet but a youth, was of the number. Pompey 
coached himfelf^ and fayed his life. Syllawas pur- 
fued into the houfe of Mariiis, and forced from 
thence to thei^misv, to revoke the order for the cef-^ 
iadoo of pubHc bufinefs. For this reafon Sulpidus, 
when he deprived Pompey of the confulihip, conti- 
nued Syila in it^ and omy transferred the condudb of 
tlie war with Mkhridatses to Marius. In confequence 
df this> he immediately lent fome military tribiuies to 
Nola^ to receive the arniy at the hands of SyUa, and 
bring it to Marius. But Sylla got before them to 
the camp^ and his foldiers were no fooner acquainted 
With the.commiffion of thofe ofikers, than they 
floned them to death. 

Marius in return dipt his hands in the blood of 
SyUa's friends in Rome^ and ordered their houfes to 
be plundered. Nothing now wis to be ieen but 
hurry and confufion^ fonle flying from the camp to 
the oty, and ibme from the oty to the camp. The 
ienate were no longer free, but under the direftioA 
of Marius and Sulpitius. So that when they were 
infomied that Sylla was marchmg towards Rome, 
they fent two praetors, Brutus and Servilius, to ftop 
him. As they delii^red their orders with fome haugh- 
tincf$ to Sylla, the foidiers prepared to kill them > 
but at lad. contented themfelves with breaking their 
fafccs, tearing off their robes, and lending them 
away with every mark of £fgrace. 

The very fight of them, robbed as they were of 
the cnfigns of their authority, Ijprcad forrow and con- 

fiemadoa 
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llcmation in Rome, and announced a fedition, for 
which there was no longer either reftraint or remedy. 
Marius prepared to repel force with force. Sylla 
moved from Nola at the head of fix complete legions, 
and had his coUegue along with him. His army, he 
faw, was ready at the firft word to march to Rome, 
but he was unrefolved in his own mind, aAd appre- 
henfivc of the danger. However, upon his ofrcring 
facrifice, thefoothlayer Pofthumius had no fooner in- 
Jpefted the entrails, than he ftretched out both his 
hands to Sylla, and propofed to be kept in chains 
*till after the batde, in order for the worft of -punifh- 
ments, if every thing did not foon fucceed entirely 
to the general's wifh. It is faid too, that there ap- 
peared to Sylla in a dream, the goddefs whofe.wor- 
Ihip the Romans received from the Cappadocians, 
whether it be the moon, Minerva, or Bellona. She 
feemed to ftand by him, and put thunder in his hand, 
and haying called his enemies by name one after an- 
other, bade him ftrike them : they fell, and were 
confumed by it to aflies. Encouraged by this vifion, 
which he related next morning to his coUegue, he 
took his way towards Rome. 

Wh^n he had reached * Picinae, he was met by an 
cmbafly, that intreated him not to advance in that 
hoftile manner, fince thefenate had come to arefolu- 
tion' to do him all the juftice he could defire. He pro- 
mifed to grant all they aflced -, and, as if he intended 
to encamp there, ordered his officers, as ufual, to 
,mark out the ground. The ambafladors took their 
leave with entire confidence in his honour. But as 
foon as they were gone, he difpatched BafiUus and 
Caius Mummius to make themfelves mailers of the 

gate 

• There being no place between Nola and Rome called Pfci- 
nae, Labinos thinks we fliotihl read Pi^bte, which was a place of 
public entertainment aboot twenty-fire miles from the capitaL 
Strabo and Antoniniis (in his Iti^ierary ) mention it as fuch. 

Vol. III. O 
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gate and the wall by the^Aefquiline mount He him-' 
fclf followed with the utmoft expedition. Accor- 
dingly BafiUus and his party feized the gate» and en- 
tered the city. But the unarmed multitude got upon 
the tops of the houfes, and with ftones and tiles 
drove them back to the foot of the wall. At that 
moment Sylla arrived, and feeing the oppofition W$ 
foldiers met with, called out to them to fet fire to the 
houfes. He took a flaming torch in his own hands, 
and advanced before them. At the fame time he or- 
dered his archers to fhoot fire-arrows at the roofs. 
Realbn had no longer any power over him ; paffion 
and fury governed all his motions -, his enemies were 
all he thought of— and in the thirft for vengeance, he 
made no account of his friends, nor took the leaft 
companion on his relations. Such was the caie, 
when he made his way with fire, which makes no 
diftinftion between the innocent and guilty. 

Mean while, Marius, who was driven back to the 
temple of Vefta, proclaimed liberty to the flaves that 
would repair to his ftandard. But the enemy prefled 
on with lo much vigour, that he was forced to quit 
the city. 

Sylla immediately afiembled the fenate, and got 
Marius, and a few others, condemned to death. 
The ttibune Sulpirius, who was of the number, was 
betrayed by one of his own flaves, and brought to 
the block. SyUa gave the flave his freedom, and 
then had him thrown down the Tarpeian rock. A» 
for Marius he fet a price upon ^is head : in which he 
behaved neither with gratitude nor good policy, fince 
he had not long before fled into the houfe of Marius, 
and put his life in his hands, and yet was difmified in 
fafety. Had Marius, inilead of letting hun go, 
given him up to Sulpitius who thirfled for his blood, 
he might have been abfolute matter of Rome. But 
he fpared his enemy ; and a few days after, when 
there was opportunity for a return, met not with the 
fame generous treatment. 

The 



^ 
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The fenate did not exprefs the concern which this 
;ave them. But the people openly and by fafts 
lewed their reientment and refolution to make repri- 
lals. For they rejedted his nephew Nonius, who re- 
lied on his recommendation, and his fellow-candidate 
Serviusy^in an ignominious manner, and appointed 
others to the confulfhip, whofe promotion they 
thought would be moft difagreeable to him. Sylla 
pretended great fatisfa£tion at the thing, and {aid, 
•* he was quite happy to fee the people by his means 
*' enjoy the liberty of proceeding as they thought 
** proper.'* Nay, to obviate their hatred, he pro- 
poted JLudus Cinna, who was of the oppofite faction 
ibr conful, but firft laid him under the landion of a 
fi>lemn oath, to aifift him in all his affairs.. Cinna 
went up to the capitol with a ftone in his hand. 
There he fwore before all the world, to preferve the 
friendfhip between them inviolable, adding this im- 
precation, *• If I be guilty of any breach of it, may 
** Ibe driven from the city, as this ftone is from my 
" hand !** at the fame time, he threw the ftone upon 
the ground. Yet as foon as he was entered upon his 
office, he began toraife new commotions, and fet up 
an impeachment againft Sylla, of which Verginius, 
one of the tribunes, was to be the manager. But 
Sylla left both the manager and the impeachment be- 
hind him, and fet forward ag^nft Mithridates. 

About the time that Sylla fet fail from Italy, Mi- 
thridates, we are told, was vifited with many ill pre- 
fages atPergamus. Among the. reft, an image of 
viftory, bearing a crown, which was contrived to be 
let down by a machine, broke juft as it was going to 
put the crown upon has head, and the crown itfclf 
was dafhed to pieces upon the floor of the theatre. 
The people or Pergamus were feizcd with aftonifli- 
inent, and Mithridates felt no fmall concern, though 
his affairs then profpered beyond his hopes. For he 
had taken Alia from the Romans, and Bithynia and 
Cfippadocia fron) th«^' refpedive kings, andwas^iet 

Q^a down 
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down in quiet at Pergamus, • difpofing of rich go* 
vemments and kingdoms among his friends at plea- 
fure. As for his tons, the eldeft governed in peace 
the ancient kingdoms of Pontus and Bofphorus, ex- 
tending as far as the deferts above the Maeotic lake : 
the other, named Ariarathes, was fubduing Thrace 
and Macedonia with a great army. His generals 
with their armies were reducing other conuderaUe 
places. The principal of thefe was Archekus, who 
commanded the feas with his fleet, was cwiqucring 
the Cyclades, and all the other iftands within Oic bay 
of Malca, and was mafter of Euboea itfelf. He 
met, indeed, with fome check at Chaeronea. There 
. firutius Sura, lieutenant to Sentius who commanded 
in Macedonia, a man diftinguiflied by his courage 
and capacity, oppofed Archelaus, who was overflow- 
ing Boeotia like a torrent, defeated him in three en- 
gagements near Chaeronea, and confined him again 
to the fea. But, as Lucius LucuUus came and or- 
dered him to give place to Sylla, to whom that pro^ 
vince, and the conduit of the war there, were de- 
creed, he immediately quitted Boeotia, and returned 
to Sendus, though his luccefs wa^ beyond all that he 
could have flattered himfelf with, and Greece 'was 
ready to declare again for the Romans, on account of 
his valour and conduft. It is true, thefe were die 
moft Ihinmg aftions of Brutius*s life. 

When Sylla was arrived, the cities fent ambafladors 
with an offer of typening their gates to him. Athens 
alone was held by it*s tyrant Ariftion for Mithridates; 
He therefore attacked it with the utmoft vigour, in- 
vefted the Piraeus, brought up all forts of engines^ 
and left no kind of aflault whatever unattempted. 
Had he waited a while, he might without the leaft 
danger have taken the upper town, which was alriady 
'reduced by famine to the laft extremity. But his 
hafte to return to Rome, where he apprehended fome 
change in affairs to his prejudiccj made him -run 
every rifque, and fpare neither men nor money; to 

bring 
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bring this war to a conclufion. For, befides his 
other warlike equipage, he had ten thoufand yoke of 
mules, which worlced every day at the engines. As 
wood b^an to fail, by reafon of the immenfe weights 
which broke down his machines, or their being burnt 
by the enemy, he cut down the facred groves. The 
fliady walks of the Academy and the Lycaeum in the 
fuburbs fell before his ax. And as the war requirecT 
yaft fums of money to fupport it, he fcrupled not to 
violate the holy treafures of Greece, but took from 
Epidaurus, as well as Olympia, the moft beautiful 
and precious of their gifts. He wrote alfo to the 
Amphi£tyones at Delphi, ^^ that it would be beft 
•* for them to put the treafures of Apollo in his 
« hands : for cither he would keep them fafer than 
•* they could ; or, if he applied them to his own 
** ufc, would return the full value.** Caphis the 
Phocian, one of his friends, wasfent upon this com- 
niiflion, and ordered to have every thing weighed to 
hun. 

Caphis went tx> Delphi, but was loth to touch the 
(acred depofits, and lamented to the Amphi£tyones 
the neceffity he was under, with many tears. Some 
faid, they heard the found of the lyw in •the mmoft 
(an&uary; and Caphis, either believing it, or willing 
to ftrike Sylla with a religious terror, ient him an 
account of it. But he wrote back in a jeftdng way, 
** that he was furpriied, Caphis fhould not know that 
•* mufic was the voice or joy, and not of refent- 
** ment. He might, therefore, boldly take die trea- 
" fures, lince Apollo gave him them with the utmolt 
« fatisfadion.** 

Thefe treafures were carried off, without bein^ 
fcen by many of the Greeks. But, of the royal of- 
ferings, there remained a filver tun, which beipg fo 
large and heavy, that no carriage could bear it, the 
Amphiflyones were obliged to cut it in pieces. At 
fight of this, they called to mind, one while Fla- 
minius and Manius Acilius, and another while l^au- 

0,3 i^' 
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lus ^milius ; one of which having driven Antiochus 
out of Greece, and the others fiibducd the kings of 
Macedonia, not only kept their hands from fpoiling 
the Grecian temples, but expreffed their regard and 
reverence for them by adding new ^ifts. Thofe 
great men, indeed, were legally commiffioncd, and 
their foldiers were perfons of fober minds, who had 
learnt to obey their generals without muniiuring. 
The generals, with the magnanimity of kings, ex- 
ceeded not private perfons in their expences, nor 
brought upon the ftate any charge but what was 
common and reafonable. In ftiort, they thought it 
no Ids difgrace to flatter their own men, than to be 
afraid of the enemy. But the commanders of thefe 
times raifed themfelves to high polls by force, not by 
merit j and, as they want^ foldiers to fight their 
countrymen, rather than any foreign enemies, they 
were obliged to treat them with great complaifance. 
While they thus bought their fervice, at the price of 
miniltring to their vices, they were not aware that 
they were felling their countiy ; and making them- 
felves flaves to the meaneft of mankind, in order to 
command the greateft and the beft. This banilhed 
Marius from Rome, and afterwards brought him 
back againft Sylla. This made Cinna dip his hands 
in the blood or Oftavius, and FimJDria the afiaflin of 
Flaccus. 

Sylla opened one of the firft fourpes of this cor- 
ruption. Fpr, to draw the jroops of other officers 
from them,^ he lavilhly fuppUcd the wants of his 
own. Thus, white by one and the fame means he 
was inviting the former to defertion, and the latter to 
luxury, he had occafion for infinite fums, and parti- 
cularly in this fiege. For his paffion for taking 
Athens was irrefiftibly violent : whether it was that 
he wanted to fight againft that city's ancient renown, 
of which nothing but the fliadow now remained ; or 
whether he could not be v the fcoflfs suid taunts, with 

which 
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Svhich Ariftion, in all the wantonnefs of ribaldry, 
infulted him and MeteUa from the walls. 

The compolition of this tyrant's heart was info- 
kncc and cruelty. He was the fink of all the follies 
and vices of Mithridates. Poor Athens, which had 
got clear of innumerable wars, tyrannies and fedi- 
tions, periihed at laft by this monner, as by a deadly 
diieafe. A * bufhel of wiieat was now (old there for 
a thouiand drachmas. The people eat not only the 
herbs and roots that grew about the citadel, but fod- 
den leather and oil-bags; while he was indulging 
himlelf in riotous feafts and dancmgs in the day- 
time, or mimicking and laughing at the enemy. He 
let the facred lamp of the ^ddefs go out for want of 
oil; and when the principal priefte& fent to afk him 
for half a meafure of barley, he fent her that quan* 
dty of pepper. The fenators and priefts came to in- 
treat him to take compaflion on the city, and capi- 
tulate with Sylla, but he received them with a Ihower 
of arrows. At laft, when it was too late, he agreed 
with much difficulty to fend two or three of the com* 
panions of his riots to treat of peace. Thefe, inftead 
of making anv propofals that tended to fave the city, 
talked in a lofty manner about Thefeus, and Eumol- 
pus, and the conqueft of the Medes ; which pro- 
voked Sylla to fay, ^* Go, mj noble fouls, and take 
** back yoyr fine fpeeches with you. For my part, 
*^ I was not fent to Athens to learn it's antiquities, 
" but to chaftife it*s rebellious people.*' 

In the mean time, Sylla's foies heard fome old 
men, who were converfing together in the Ceramicus, 
blame the tyrant for not fecuring the wall near the 
Heptachalcos^ which was the only place not impreg- 
nable. They carried this news to Sylla 5 and he, tar 
from difregarding it, went by night to take a view 
pf that part of the wal}, and found that it might be 
fcfded. He then fet immediately about it ; and he 

0^4 tells 

^ Medinmnt. See the ts^lp. 
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tells us in his commentaries, that Marcus f Teius 
was the firft man who mounted the wall. Teius there 
met with an adverfary, and gave him fuch a violent 
blow on the fkull, that he broke liis fword \ notwith-^ 
ftanding which he flood firm and kept his place. 

J Athens, therefore, was taken, as the old men 
foretold. Sylla, havmg levelled with the ground 
all that was between the Piraean gate and that called 
the Sacred, entered the town at midnight, in a man-r 
ner the moft dreadful that can be conceived. All 
the trumpets and horns founded, and were anfwcrccf 
by the fhouts and clang of the foldiers, let loofe to 
plunder and deftroy. They ruflied along the ftrccts 
with drawn fwords, and horrible was the flaughtcr 
they made. The number of the killed could not be 
computed ; but we may form fome judgment of it^ 
by the quantity of ground which was overflowed with 
blood. For, befide thofe that fell in other parts of 
the city, the blood that was fhed in the market-place 
only, covered all the Ceramicus as far as Dipylus, 
Nay, there are feveral who affure us, it ran through 
the gates, and overfpread the fuburbs. 

But though fuch numbers were put to the fword, 
there were as n^any who laid violent hands upon them- 
felves, in grief for their finking country. What re- 
duced the bed men among them to diis defpair of 
finding any mercy or moderate terms for Athens, 
was the well-known cruelty of Sylla. Yet partly by 
the iriterceffion of Midias and'CaUiphop, and the 
exiles who threw themfelves at his feet, partly by the 
intreaties of the fenators who attended him' in tha| 
expedition, and being himfelf fatiated with blood 
befid(?s, he was at lafl prevailed upon to ftop his 
hand ; and, in compliment to the ancient Athenians, 
he faid, " He forgave the many for the fake of the 
" few, the' living for the dead.'* 

He 

+ Probably it ihoald be Atdtts. In the life of Craffus one 
Ateias is mentioned as a tribune of the people. 
-^ Athens was taken 84 years before the birth of Chrift. 
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He tclk us in his commentaries, that he took 
Athens on the calends of March, which falls in with 
the new moon in the month Andiefterion ; when th< 
Athenians were performing many rites in memoiy 
of the deftrudtion of the. country by water-, for thd 
deluge was believed to. have happened about that; 
time of the year, * 

The city thus taken, the tyrant retired into the ci- 
tadel, ana was befieged there by Curio, to whonpi^ 
Sylla gave that charge. He held out a confiderablc 
time, but at laft was forced to furrender for waAt 
of water. In this the hand <^ heaven was very vi- 
fible. For the very fame day and hour that Ariraon 
was brought out, me fky, which befofe was perfeft- 
ly fercne, grew black with clouds, and fuch a quan-^ 
tity of rain fell as quite overflowed the citadel. 
Soon after this, Sylla made himfelf mailer of th6' 
Piraeus ; the moft of which he laid in afhes, and 
among the reft, that admirable work, the Ajfenal 
built by Philo. 

During thefe tranfaftions, Taxiles, Mithridates*i 
^neral, came down from Thrace and Macedonia^ 
with a hundred thoufand foot, ten thoufand horiCji 
and fourfcore and ten chariots armed with fcythes, 
and fent to defire Archelaus to meet him. Arche- 
laus had then his flation at Munychia, and neither 
chofe to quit the fea, nor yet to fight the Romans, 
but was perluaded his point was to protraft the wari^ 
;md to cut oflF the enemy's convoys.. Sylla faw bet- 
ter than he, the diftrefs he might be in for provifions, 
^d therefore moved from tliat barren country, which 
was fcarce iufficient to maintain his troops in time of 
peace, and led them into Boeotia, Molt people 
thought this an error in his counfels, to quit the 
rocks of Attica where horfe could hardly aft, and to 
cxpofe himfelf on the large and open plains or 
Boeotia, when he knew the chief ftrength of the Bar- 
barians 

* The delage of Ogjrges Jiappenefl in Attica near ferenteoii 
i^andred years beforo. 
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barians confifted in cavalry and chariots. But to 
avoid hunger and famine, he was forced, as we have 
obferved, to hazard a batde. Befides, he was in 
pain for Hortenfius, a man of a great and cnterpri- 
fing fpirit, who was bringing him a confiderable rein- 
forcement from Theffaly, and was watched by the 
Barbarians in the Straits. Thefe were the reafons 
which induced Sylla to march into Boeotia. As for 
Hortenfius^ Caphis, a countryman of our*s, led him 
another way, and difappointed the Barbarian^ He 
conduced him by mount Pamaflus to TitRDra> which 
is now a large city, but was then only a fort ntuated 
on the brow of a fteep precipice, where the Phocians 
of old took refuge, when Xerxes invaded their 
country. Hortenfius, having pitched his tents there, 
in the day-time kept off the enemy •, and in the night 
made his way down the broken rocks to Patronis, 
where Sylla met him with all his forces. 

Thus united, they took pofl!cfl[ion of a fertile hill, 
in the middle of the plains of Elateia, well fheltered 
with trees, and watered at the bottom. It is called 
Philoboeotus, and is much commended by Sylla for 
the fruitfulnefs of it's foil and it's agreeable fituadon. 
When they were encamped, they appeared to the 
enemy no more than a handful. They had not in- 
4eed above fifteen hundred horfe, and not quite fif- 
teen thoufand foot. The other generals in a manner 
forced Archelaus upon adion •, and when they came 
to put their'forces in order of battle, they filled the 
whole plain with horfes, chariots, bucklers and tar- 
gets. The clamour and hideous roar of fo many 
pations ranked thick together, feemed to rend the 
(ky ; and the pomp and folendor of their appear- 
ance was not without it's ufe in exciting terror. For 
the luftre of their arms which were richly adorned 
yrith gold and filver, and the colours of their Median 
and Scythian vcfts intermbccd with brafs and pa. 
Jilb^d ileel, when the troops were in motion, kind- 
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kd the air with an aweful flame like that of light* 
ning. 

The Romans in great conftemation (hut themfelves 
up within their trenches. Sylla could not with all 
his areuments remove their fears •, and, as he did not 
choofe to force them into the field in this difpirited 
condition, he fate ftiU, and bote, thoue^h with creat 
relu&ance, the|vain boafts and infults cA the Baroarf* 
ans. This was of more fervice to him than any other 
meafure he could have adopted. The enemy, who 
held him in great contempt, and were not before very 
obedient to their own generals by reafon of their num« 
ber, now forgot all dilcipline ; and but few of them 
remained within their entrenchments. Invited by ra* 
pine and plunder, the greateft part had di£psrSsd 
themfelves, and were got ieveral days ioumey from 
the camp. In diefe excurfioas, it is laid, they ruined 
the city of Panopea, facked Lebadia, and pillaged a 
temple where oracles were delivered, without orders 
from any one of their generals. 

Sylla, foil of forrow and indignadon to have thefe 
cides deftroyed before his eyes, was willing to try 
what effed labour would have upon his Ibldiers. He 
compelled them to dig trenches, to draw the Cephi- 
fus from it^s channel, and made them work at i( 
without intermiflion ; ftanding infpedor himfelf, and 
ieverely punifhing all whom he found remiis. Hi; 
view in this was to tire them, with labour, diat they 
might give the preference to danger ; and it anfwereq 
the end he propofed. On the third day Qjf (heir 
drudgery, as Sylla paiied by, they called out to him 
to le^ them againft the enemy. Sylla iaid, ^^ It is 
** not any inclination to fight, but an unwillingnefs 
" to work, that puts you upon this requeft. If yo^ 
** really want to come to 9x1 engagement, go, fword 
** in hand, and fcize that poft immediately.** At the 
fame time he pointed to the place, where liad formerly 
flood the citadel of the Paropotamians ; but all the 
^^dings were now d^mpliOi^d^ a|i4 th^re was no- 

ihing 
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t^ng left but a cra^y and fteep mountain, juft fe* 
parated from mount Edylium by the river Afius^ 
which at the foot of the mountain fdlls imo the Ce- 

Jhifus. The river growing very rapid by this con- 
uence, makes the ridge ^ fafe place for an encamp* 
ment. Sylla feeing diofe of the enemy's troops cal- 
led Chsdcafpides, haftening to ieistethat poft, wanted 
to gain it before them^ aMJ, by availing himfelf of 
the prefent fpirit of his men, he fucceeded Archi- 
kus upon this difapp(^tment turned his arms agaoift 
Chaeronea ; the inhabitants, in confequence of their 
former conneftions with Sylla, intreated him not to 
defert the place ; upon which he fent along with 
diem the military tribune Gabinius with one legion, 
^he Chaeroneans, with all their ardour to reach their 
tity, did not arrive fooner Chan Gabinius : Such was 
Im honour when ene^bd in their defence, that it 
£ven eclipfed the zed of thofe w,ho implored his af- 
fiftance. Juba tells us that it was not Gabinius but 
* Ericius who was difp^ched on this occafion. In 
tfiis critical fituation, however, was the cityof Chae- 
tonea. 

The Romans now received from Lebodia and the 
cave of Trophonius very agreeable accounts of orar 
des that promifcd viftdry. The inhabitants of that 
f:ountry tell us many ftories about them ; but what 
Sylla himfelf writes, in the tenth book of his com- 
inentaries, is this : C^intus Titius, a man of fome 
note anK>ng fhe Romans employed in Greece, came 
to him one day after he had gained the batde of 
Chaeronea, and told him, that Trophonius foretold 
pnoth^r battle to be fought fhortly in the fame place, 
in which he (hould likewife prove vidorious. After 
him, came a private foldi^ of his own, with a pro- 
mife from heaven of the glorious fuccds that would 

attend 

» ^ It is probaMe, it (hould be read Hirtias ; for fo feme manu- 
•Ijpripts have it« w)i^e the fiune perfon b ncncioned again iifter* 
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attend his alFairs in Italy. Both agreed as to the 
manner in which thefe prophecies were communica* 
ted : they £ud, the deity that appeared to them, both 
in beauty and m^efty tefembled the olympian Ju^ 
piter. 

When Syila had pafled the Aflus, he encamped 
tinder mount Edylium, over againft Archeiaus, who 
had ftrongly entrenched himfelf between Acontium 
and Edylium, near a place called Aflii. That fpot 
<^ ground bears the name of Archelaus to this day. 
Sylla pafled one day widiomt attempting .any thing^ 
The day following, he left Muraena with a legion 
and two cohorts, to harrais the enemy who were al- 
ready in fome diforder, while he himfelf went and 
facrificed on the banks of the Cephifus. After xht 
ceremony was over, he proceeded to Chaerpnea, to 
join the forces there, and to take a view of Thurium, 
a poft which the enemy had gained before him. 
Tins is a craggy eminence, running up gradually 
to a point, which we ^prefs m our knguage by 
the term Orthofagos. At the foot of it runs the 
river ± Morius, and by it ftands the temple of Apollo 
Thurius. Apollo is to called from Thuro the mo- 
ther of Cbaeron, who, as hiftory informs us, was the 
founder of Chaeronea. Others fay, that the heif^ 
er which the Pytluan Apollo appointed Cadmus for 
his guide, firft prefented herfelf there, and that the 
place was thence named Thurium ; for the Phaeni- 
cisuis call a heifer Tbor. 

As Sylla ^approached Chaeronea, the tribune who 
had<he city in change, led out his troops to meet 
him, having himfelT a crown of laurel in his hands. 
Juft as Sylla received them, and began to animatse 
them to the intended enterprife, Homoloichus and 
Anaxidamus, two Chaeroneans addreffed him, with 
a promife to cut oflf the corps that occupied Tharium, 

f This river is afterwards called Mohs ; bat which \% the right 
reading is uncertain. 
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if he would ^ve them a finall party to fupport them 
in the attempt. For there was a path whidi thcBar^ 
barians were not appriied of, leading from a place 
called Fetrochus, by the temple of tl^ mufes, to a 
part of the mountain that overlooked them ; from 
whence it was eafy either to deftroy them with ftones^ 
or drive them down into the plain. Sylla finding the 
charader of thefe men for courage and fidelity fup* 
ported by Gabinius, ordered them to put the thing 
in execution. Mean time he drew up his forces, and 
placed the cavalry in the wings ; taking the right 
himfelf, and giving the left to Muraena. * Gallus 
and Hortenfius, his lieutenants, commanded a body 
of reierve in the rear, and kept watch upon the 
heights, to prevent their being furrounded. For it 
was eafy to lee that the enemy were preparing, with 
their wings which confifted of an infinite number of 
horie, and ;dl their light-armed foot, troops that 
could move with great s^ility, and wind away at 
pleafure, to take a circuit, and quite inclofe the 
Roman army. 

In the mean time, the two Chaeroneans, fupported, 
according to SyUa's order, by a party commanded 
by Ericius, ftole unoblerved up Thurium, and gained 
the fummit. As foon as they nude their appearance, 
the Barbarians were (truck with conftemation, and 
fought refuge in flight ; but in the confufion many 
of them periAied by means of each other. For, un- 
able to find any firm foodng, as they nx>ved down 
the fteep mountain, they fell upon the {pears of thofe 
that were next before them, or elfe pufiied them 
down the precipice. All this while the enemy were 
prefllng upon them from above, and galling them 
behind; infomuch that three thoufand men were 
killed upon Thurium. As to thofe who got down, 

iome 

* Gaarin. after Appian^s Mithrid. reads Galba. And fo it b 
IB feveral manuicripts. Dacier propofes to xcsdBaiiusi wkich 
aame ocean afcenmds. 
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fomc fell into the hands of Muracna, who met them 
in good order, and eaiily cut them in pieces ; others 
who fled to the main body under Archelaus, where- 
cver they fell in with it, filled it with terror and dit 
may ; and this was the thing that gave the officers 
moft trouble, and principally occafioned the defeat. 
Sylla, taking advantage of their diforder, moved 
with fuch vigour and expedition to the charge, that 
he prevented the effedt of the armed chariots. For 
the chief ftrength of thofe chariots confills in the 
courfe they run, and in the impetuofity confequent 
upon it ; and if they have but a Ihort compafs, they 
are as infignificant as arrows fent from a bow not 
well drawn. This was the cafe at prefent with refpeft 
to the Barbarians. Their chariots moved at firlt fo 
flow, and their attacks were fo lifelefs, that the Ro- 
mans clapped their hands, and received them with 
the utmoft ridicule. They even called for frefh 
ones, as they ufed to do in the Hippodrome at 
Rome. 

Upon this, the infantry engaged. The Barbarians, 
for their part, tried what their long pikes would do ; 
and, by locking their Ihields together, endeavoured 
to keep themfelves in good order. As for the Ro- 
mans, after their foears had had all the efFeft that 
could be expefted from them, they drew their fwords, 
and met the fcymetars of the enemy with the ftrength 
which a juft indignation infpires. For Mithridates*s 
generals had brought over fifteen thoufand flaves 
upon a proclamation of liberty, and placed them 
among the heavy-armed infantry. On which occa- 
fion a certain centurion is faid thus to have expreflTed 
himfelf— " Surely thefe are the Saturnalia ; for we 
•* never faw flaves have any fliarc of liberty at ano- 
" ther time." However, as their ranks were fo 
clofc, and their file fo deep, that they could not 
cafily be broken ; and as they exerted a fpirit which 
could not be expefted from them, they were not re- 
pulfed and put in diforder till the archers and flingers 

of 
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€£ the iccoixd line difchai:ged all their fuiy upon 
.t&em. 

Archelaus was now extending his right wiug, in 
order to furround the Romans, and Hortenfius, with 
the cohorts under his command, pufhed down to 
take him in flank. But Archelaus, by a {udden 
manoeuvre turned againft him with two thoufand 
Ixorfe whom he had at hand, and by litde and little 
^drove him towards xhe mountains ; fo that being 
fe^arated from the main body, he was in dancer of 
Jbeing quite hemmed in by the enemy. Sylia, in- 
foixned of this, puihed up with his right wing which 
Jiad not yeten^ged, to the afliflance of Hortenfius. 
On the other nand> Archelaus, conjeAunng, from 
^he duft that flew about, the real ilate of me cafe, 
.left Hortenfius, and haftened back to the right of 
the .Roman army from whence Sylla had advanced^ 
in hopes of finding it without a commander. 

At the fame time Taxilles led on the CbaUaJpdss 
againft Muraena, fo that ihouts were fet up on both 
fides, which ware re-echoed by the neighbouring 
mountains. Sylla now flopped to confider which 
ViXfYit fhould dicedt his courfe. At length conclu- 
ding to return to his own pofl^ he fent Hortenfius 
with four cohorts to the affiftance of Muraena, <uid 
himfelf with the fifth made up to his right wing with 
the utmofl expedidon. He tound that without him 
it kept a good countenance againft the troops of 
Archelaus \ but as foon as he appearcdy his men 
made fuch prodigious efiforts, that they routed the 
enemy entireljr, and purfued them to the river and 
mount Acontium. 

Amidft this fuccefs, Sylla was not unmindful of 
Muraena's danger, but Imtened with a reinforcement 
to that quarter. He found him, however, vidtorious, 
and therefore had nothing to do but to join in the 
purfuit. Great numbers of the Barbarians fell in 
the field of batde, and flill greater as they were en- 
deavouring to gain their entrenchments : fo that out 

of 
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of fo many myriads only ten thoufand men reached 
Chalcis. Sylla fays, he milled only fourteen of his 
me^, and two of thofe came up in the evening. For 
this rcafon he infcribed his trophies to Marsy to Vic^ 
tory and Vemsy to fliew that he was no leis indebt- 
ed to good Fortune, than to capacity and valour, 
for the advantages he had gained. The trophy I 
am fpcdcing of, was eredled for the vidory won 
on the plain, where the troops of Archelaus began 
to give way, and to fly to the river Molus. The 
other trophy upon the top of Tharium, inr memory 
of their glutting above the Barbarians, was infcribed 
in Greek characters to the valour of Homoloicbus and 
jfinaxidamas. 

He exhibited games on this occafion at; Thebes, 
in a theatre ereded for that purpofe near the fountain 
of * Oedipus. But the judges were taken from other 
cities of Greece, by reaibn of the implacable hatred 
he bore the Thebans. He deprived them of half 
their territories, which he confecrated to the Pythian 
ApoUo and the Olympian Jupiter ; leaving orders 
that put of their revenues the money fhould be repaid, 
which he hM taken from their temples. 

After'this, he received news that Flaccus, who 
was of the opjjofite faftiop, was elefted confid, and 
that he was bringing a great army over the Ionian, 
in pretence agaiqil Mithridates, but in reality againft 
him. He therefore marched into Theflaly to meet 
him. However, when he was arrived at Melitea, 
intellig^ce was brought him from feveral quarters, 
that tl>e cowtrif$ behind him were laid wafte by 
another army of the king's fuperior to the former. 
Porylaus was arrived at Chalcis with a large fleet, 
which tnrought over eighty thoufand men, of the 

befl:- 

. * PauTanias tells as this fouAtaxn was fo called, becaufe Oedi* 
SOS there waihed off the Uood he was (tained with in the itrarder 
of his faCier. 
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beft-equipped and beft-difcij^iiied troops of MitfarU 
dates* VVith thefe he entered Boeotxa, and made 
himfelf mafter of the country, in hopes of drawing 
Sylla to a battle. Archelaus lemonftrated againft 
that meafure, but Dorylaus was fo far from rcgaurding 
him, that he fcrupled not to aflert, that fo many 
myriads of men could not have been loft without trea- 
chery. But Sylla foon turned back, and fhewed Do- 
rylaus how prudent the advice was which he had re- 
je&ed, and what a proper fenle it's author had of the 
Roman valour. Indeed, Dorylaus himfelf, after ibme 
flight fleinnifhes with Sylla at Tilphofium, was the 
fiilb to agree that a6tion was not the thing to be 
purfued any longer, but that the war was to be Ipun 
out, and decided at laft by dint of money. 

However, the plain of Orchomenus, where thev 
were encamped, being moft advantageous for thole 
whofe chief ftrength confified in cavalry, gave freih 
fpirits to Archelaus. For, of all the plains of Boe- 
otia, the largeft and moft beautiful, is this, which^ 
without either tree or bufli, extends idelf from the 
gates of Orchomenus to the fens in which the river 
Melas loies itfelf. That river rifes under the walls 
of the city juft mentioned, and is the only Grecian 
river which is navigable from it's fource. About' 
the fummer folftice it overflows like the Nile, and 
produces plants of the fame nature; only they are 
meagre and bear but litde fruit. It's courfe is more, 
great part of it foon ftopping in thofe dark and 
muddy fens. The reft falls into the river Cephifus, 
about the place where the water is bordered with 
fuch excellent canes for flutes. 

The two armies being encamped oppofite each 
other, Archelaus attempted not any thing. But 
Sylla began to cut trenches in leveral parts of ^ 
field, that he might, if pofllble, drive the enemy 
ftom the firm ground, which was fo fuitable for ca- 
valry, and force them upon the Morafles. The 
J^arbariaos could not bear this, but, upon the firft 

fignal 
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fignal from their generals, rode up atfuUfpeed, and 
handled the labourers fo rudely, that they all dif*. 
perfed. The corps too, defigned to fupport them, 
was put to flight, Sylla that moment leaped from- 
his horfe, feized one of the enfigns, and pulhed 
through the middle of the fugitives towards the ene- 
my, crying out, " Here, Romans, is the bed of ho- 
" nour I am to die in. Do you, when you are aiked 
** where you betrayed your general, remember to 
** tsji it was at Orchomenus/' Thefe words ftopped 
them in their flight : befides, two cohorts came from 
the right wing to his afliftance, and at the head of 
this united corps he repulfed the enemy. 

Sylla then drew back a litde, to give his troops 
fome refrefhment $ after which he brought them to 
wcKrk again, intending to draw a line of circumval- 
lation round the Barbarians. Hereupon they returned 
in better order than before. Diogenes, fon-in-law to 
Archelaus, fell glorioufly, as he was performing won- 
ders on the right. Their archers were charged fa 
dofe by the Romans, that they had not room to 
manage their bows, and therefore took a quantity of 
arrows in their hands, which they ufed inftead of 
fwords, and with them killed feveral of their adver- 
faries. At laft, however, they were broken and fhut 
xip in their camp, where they pafled the night in 
great mifcry on account of their dead and wounded. 
Next morning Sylla drew out his men to continue 
the trench ; and as numbers of the Barbarians came 
out to eng^ him, he attacked and routed them fo 
effedually, that in the terror they were in none 
ftood to guard the camp, and he entered it with 
them. The fens were then filled with the blood of 
the flain, and the lake with dead bodies ; infomuch 
that even now many of the weapons of the Barba- 
rians, bows, helmets, fragments of iron breafl-plates, 
and fwords, are found buried iii the mud, though it 
is almoft two hundred years fmce that battle. Such 

R 2 . ia 
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IS the account we have of die a6tioiis at Chaeronea 
and Orchomenus. 

. Meanwhile Cinna and Carbo behavedwith fo much 
rigour and injuftice at Rome to perfons of the great- 
eft diftindion, that many^ to avoid their tyranny, re- 
tired to Sylla's camp, as to a fafe harbour ^ ib that 
in a little time he had a kind of fenate about him. 
Metella with much difficulty ftole from Rome with 
his children, and came to tell him that his enemies 
had burnt liis houie and all his villas, and to intreat 
him to return home where his help was £> much 
wanted. He was much perplexed in lus delibera- 
tions, neither chufing to negleft his affliftcd country, 
nor knowihg how to go and leave fuch an important 
objed as the Mithridatic war in fo unfiniihed a ftate, 
when he was addreffed by a merchant of Deliuhi, 
called Archelaus, on the part of the general of that 
name, who wanted to found him about an accom- 
modation, and to treat privately of the conditions <^ 
it. 

Sylla was fo charmed with the thing, that he 
haftened to a perfonal conference with me general 
Their interview was on the fea-coaft near Delium, 
where ftands a celebrated temple of Apollo. Upcm 
their meeting, Archelaus propofed that Sylla fhouki 
quit the Afiatic and Pontic expedition, and turn his 
whole attention to the civil war, engaging on the 
king's behalf to fupply him with money, veflels and 
troops. Sylla propofed in anfwer, that Archelaus 
ihould quit the intereft of Mithridates, be appointed 
king in his place, aflume the title of an ally to the 
Romans, and put the king's fbipping in his hands* 
When Archelaus exprefied his deteftation of this 
treachery, Sylla thus proceeded — ** Is it poflible, 
^^ then, that you, Archelaus, a Cappadocian, the 
" flave, or, if you pleafe, the friend of a barbarous 
^* king, fhould be fhocked at a propofal, which, 
" however in fome refpefts exceptionable, muft be 
" attended with the mofl: advantageous confequen- 

** CCS ? 
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*< ces ? Is it poifible that to me, the Roman general, 
*« to Sylla, you fhould take upon you to talk of 
*' treachery ? — As if you were not that fame Arche- 
** lauS) who at Chaeronea fled with a handful of 
♦« men* the poor remains of an hundred and twenty 
** thoidand, who hid himfelf two days in the marihes 
** of Orchomenus, and left the roads of Boeotia 
** blocked up with heaps of dead bodies/* — Upon 
this, Archelaus had recourfe to intreaty, and begged 
at leaft a peace for Mithridates. This was allowed 
upon certain conditions — Mithridates was to give up 
Afia and Paphlagonia, cede Bythinia to Nicomede$, 
and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes. He was to allow 
the Romans two thoufand talents to defray the ex* 
pence of the war, befides feventy armed galleys fully 
equipped. Sylla on the other hand was to fecune 
Mithridates- in the reft of his dominions, and procure 
him the title of friend and ally to the Romans. 

Thefe conditions being accepted and negotiated, 
Sylla returned through Theflaly and Macedonia ^ 
towards the Hellefpont. Archelaus, who accompa* . 
nied him, was treated with the greateft refpedt, and 
when he happened to fall fick atLariflTa, Sylla halted 
there for fome time, and fhewed him all the attention 
he could have paid to his own general officers or even 
to his collegue himfelf* This circumftance rendered 
the battle of Chaeronea a little fulpefted, as if it 
had been gained by unfair means ; and what added 
to die fufpicion, was the reftoring of all the prifoners 
of Mithridates except Ariftion, the avowed enemy 
of Archelaus, who was taken off by poifon. But 
what confirmed the whole, was the ceffion of ten 
thoufand acres in Euboea to the Cappadocian, and 
the title that was given him of friend and ally to the 
Romans. Sylla, however, in his commentaries ob- 
viates all thefe cenfures. 

During his ftay at LariflTa he recdved an embafly 
from Mithridates, intreating him not to infift upon 
his giving up Paphlagonia, and reprefenting that the 

R 3 " demand 
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demand of fhipping was inadmiffible. Sylla heard 
thefe remonftrances with indignation — " What," 
faid he, *^ does Mithridates pretend to keep Paphla- 
*^ gonia, and rtfufe to fend the veflels I demanded ? 
^^ Mithridates, whom I fhould have expe6ted to in- 
^^ treat me on his knees that I would fpare that right 
^< hand which has flain fo many Romans — But I am 
^* fatisfied that, when I return bto Afia, he will 
** change his ftyle. While he refides at Pergamus, 
^^ he can dire£fc at eafe the war he has not ieen." 
The ambafladors were ftruck dumb with this indig- 
nant anfwer, while Archelaus endeavoured to foothe 
and appeafe the an^er of Sylla, by every mitigating 
exprefiion and bathmg his hand with his tears. At 
length he prevailed on the Roman general to fend 
him to Mithridates, afluring him that he would ob- 
tain his conient to all the articles, or perifh in the 
attempt. 

Sylla upon this aflTurance difmifled him, and in- 
vaded Medica, where he committed great depreda- 
tions, and then returned to Macedonia. He received 
Archelaus at Philippic who informed him that he 
had fucceeded periedly well in his negotiation, but 
that Mithridates was extremely defirous of an inter- 
view. His reafon for it was this : Fimbria, who had 
flain the conful Flaccus, one of the heads of the op- 
pofite fadion, and defeated the king's generals, was 
now marching aga^nft Mithridates himlelf. Mithri- 
dates alarmed at this, wanted to form a friendfliip 
with Sylla. 

Their interview was at Dardanus in the country of 
Troas. Mithridates came with two hundred galleys, 
an army of twenty thoufand foot, fix thoufand horfe, 
and a great number of armed chariots. Sylla had no 
more than four cohorts and two hundred hoHe* Mi- 
thridates came forward, and offered him his hand, 
but Sylla firft alked htm, ^' whether he would ftand 
^ to the conditions that Archelaus had fettled with 
♦^ hini ?•• The king hefitated upon it, and Sylla then 
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iiid, *• It is for petitioners to fpeak firft, and for 
•• conquerors to near in filence.** Mithridaets then 
began a long harangue^ in wliich he endeavoured to 
apologize for himfelf by throwing the blame partly 
upon the gods and partly upon the Romans. At 
length Sylla interrupted him — " I have often," faid 
he, ^^ heard that Mithridates was a good orator, but 
** now I know it by experience, fince he has been 
^ able to give a colour to fuch unjuft and abomina- 
** blc deeob." — Then he fet forth in bitter terms, 
and in fuch a manner as could not be replied to, tha 
kin^s fliameful conduft, and in conclufion afked him 
agam, ^* Whether he would abide by the conditions 
** fettled with Archelaus ?** Upon his anfwering in 
the affimuuve, Sylla took him in his arms and fa<- 
luted him. Then he prefented to him the two kings 
Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes, and reconciled then) 
to each other. 

Mithridates, having delivered up to him fevcnty of 
his (hips and five hundred Archers, failed back to 
Fontus. Sylla perceived that his troops were much 
offended at the peace : they thought it an infufferable 
thing, that a prince who, of all the kings in th^ 
wniverfc, was the bittereft enemy to Rome » who had 
caufed an hundred and fifty thoufand Romans to be 
murdered in Afia m one day, fhould go off with the 
wealth and fpoils of AHa, which he had been plun^ 
dering and oppreffing full four years, Bwt he cxt 
cufed himfelt to them by obfcrving xhsiX he fhould 
never have been able to carry on the war a^ainft both 
Fimbria and Mithridates, if they had joined their 
forces. 

From thence he marched J^inft Fimbria^ who 
was encamped at Thyatira ; apd having piarked out 
a camp very near him, he began upon the entrench- 
ment. The foldiers of Fimbria came out in their 
vefts, and faluted thofe pf SyUa, and readily aflilkd 
ihem in their work, . Fimbria feeing this defenion, 

R 4 9nd 
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and mthal dreading Sylla as an implacable enetny, 
difpatchcd himielf upon the fpot. 

Sylla laid a fine upon Afia of twenty dioufand 
talents ; and befide this, the houfes of private per- 
fons were ruined by the infolence and diiorder of the 
foldiers he quartered upon them. For he command- 
ed every houlholder to ^ve the. foldier who lod«d 
with mm fixteen drachmas a day, and to provicfe a 
fupper for him and as many fhends as he chofe to 
invite. A centurion was to have fifty drachmas a 
day, and one drefs to wear within doors, and another 
in public. 

Thefe things fettled, he fet ful from Ephcfui 
with his who& fleet, and reached the harbour of 
Piraeus the third day. At Athens he got himfelf 
initiated in the myfteries of Ceres, and from that 
city he took with him the library of Apellicon the 
Teian, in which were moft of the works of Ari- 
ftotle and Theophraftus, book^ at that time not 
fuificiently known to the world. When they were 
brought to Rome, it is faid that Tyrannio the gram- 
marian * prepared many of them for publicarion, 
and that Andronicus the Rhodian, getting the manu- 
fcripts by his means, did aftually publim them, to^ 
gether with thofe indexes that arc now in everybody's 
hands. The old peripatetics appear indeed to have 
been men of curiofity and erudition ; but they had 
neither ^met with nfiany of Ariftotle's and Theophra- 
ftus's books, nor were thofe they did meet with cor- 
reft copic^; becaufe the bheritance of Nelcus the 
Scepfian,' to whom Theophrailus left his works, fell 
into mean and obfcure hands. 

During Sylla*s ftay at Athens, he felt a painful 
numbnels in his feet, which Strabo calls the Ujping of 

the 

* The Latin interpreter renders criTKfua^Ad^eu imervertiffe^ and 
Dader dttnuma^ both which fignify converted to bis awn ufi. But 
they are certainly wrong. Axocrxfi/ouro^Ai has that fenfe. Befides, 
Cicero and Strabo give Tyrannio a cbamder thai fets him abovf 
any meanncfs. 
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tbe gimt. This obliged him to fail to Aedepfus, for 
the benefit of the wann baths, where he lounged 
away the day with mimics and buffoons and all the 
train of Bacchus. One day as he was walking by 
the fea-fide, fome fiihermen prefented him with a curi- 
ous dilh of filh. Delighted with the prefent, he afked 
the people of what country they were, and when he 
heard they were Alaeans, ** Wnat,** faid he, ^^ are 
«« any of the Alaeans then alive ?*' for in putfuanc* 
of his vidory at Orchomenus, he had razed three 
cities of Boeoda, Anthedon, Larymna and Alaeae. 
The poor men were ftruck dumb with fear, but 
he told them with a fhiile, ^' they might go away 
** quite happy, for they had brought very rclpeftable 
^ mediators with them." The Alaeans tell us, that 
from that time they took courage, and reeftabiifhed 
themielves in their old habitations. 

Sylla, now lecovered, pafied through TheiTaly and 
Macedonia to the fea, intending to crofs over from 
Dyrrachium to Brundufium with a fleet of twelve 
hundred fail. In that neighbourhood Hands Apollo- 
nia, near which is a remarkable fpot of ground called 
Nymphaeum *• The lawns and meadows are of in- 
comparable verdure, though interfperfed with (pringg 
from which continually ilmes fire. In this place, we 
are told, a fatyr was taken afleep, exactly fuch aa 
ftatuaries and punters reprefent to us. He was 
brought to Sylla, and interrelated tn many langu^s 
who he was ; but he uttered nothing inteltigible ; his 
accent being harih and inarticulate, fomething be- 
tween the neighing of a horfe and the bleating oi a 
goat. Sylla was fliockedwith his appearance and 
ordered him to be taken out of his prefence. 

When he was upon the point of embarking with 
bis troops, he began to be afraid, that as foon as 

they 

^ In this place the nympihs had an oracle, of the manner of 
COttfohing whidi Dion (L41.) tells us feveral ridiculous ftories, 
Strabo fpeaking of it in his feventh book, tells us the Nymf^eum 
is a rock, out of which iffuesfire, and that beneath it itow ftreavi 
^f flaoung bitameu^ 
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they reached Icaly, they would diiperfe and. retire to 
their refpedive cities. Hereupon they came to him 
of their own accord, and toolc an oath that they 
would ftand by him to the laft, and not wilfully do 
any damage to Italy. And as they faw he would 
want large fums of money, they went and colieded 
each as much as they could afford, and brought it 
him. He did not, however, receive their contribu- 
tion, but having thanked them for their attachment, 
and encouraged them to hope the beft, he iet fail. 
He had to go, as he himfelf tells us, againft fifteen 

Enerals of the other party, who had under them no 
s than two hundred and fifty cohorts. But heaven 
gave him evident tokens of fuccefs. He facrificed 
immediately upon his landing at Tarentum, and the 
liver of the vidtim had the plain * impreffion of a 
crown of laurel, with two firings hanging down. 
A little before his paflage, there were feen in the 
day-time upon mount Hephaeum f in Campania two 
great he-goats engaged, which ufed all the move- 
ments that men do m fighting. The phaenomenon 
, raifed itfelf by degrees from the earth into the air, 
where it dilperfed itfelf in die manner of ihadowy 
phantoms, and quite difappeared. 

A litde after this, young Marius, and Norbanus 
the conful, with two very powerfiil bodies, prefumcd 
to attack Sylla; who without any regular diipofition 
of his troops, or order of battle, by the mere valour 
and impetuofity of his foldiers, after having flain 
feven thoufand of the enemy, obliged Norbanus 
to fe-ek a refuge within the walls of Capua, This 
fuccels he mentions as the caufe why his Ibldiers did 
not defert but defpifed the enemy, though greatly 
fuperior in numbers. He tells us, moreover, that 

an 

^ The priefts traced the figures they wanted upon the liver» on 
their hands, and by holding it very dofe^ eafily made the imprefr 
Hon upon it while it was warm and pliant. 

f There is no fuch mountaid m liephaeum known. Livf 
mentions the hills of Ti&ta near Capua. 
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«n enthufiaftic fervant of Pontius in the xown of Sil- 
vium announced him viftorious, upon the conunimi'- 
cated authority of Bellona, but iiuonned him at the 
fame time, that if he did not haften, the capitol 
would be burnt — This aftually happened on the day 
predided, which was the fixth of July. About this 
time it was that Marcus Lucullus, one of Sylla's 
officers, who had no more than fixteen cohorts under 
his command, found himfelf on the point of engage- 
ing an enemy who had fifty : though he had the ut- 
moft confidence in the valour of nis troops, yet as 
many of them were without arms, he was doubtful 
sUx>ut the onfet. While he was deliberating about 
the matter, a gentle breeze bore from a neighbouring 
field a quantity of flowers that fell on the (hields and 
helmets of the foldiers in fuch a manner that they ap- 
peared to be crowned with garlands. This circum- 
ttance had fuch an efieA upon them,* that they 
charg^ the enemy with double vigour and courage, 
killed eighteen thouiand, and became complete maftcrs 
of the field, and of the camps. This Marcus Lu- 
cullus was brother to that Lucullus who afterwards 
conquered Mithridates and Tigranes. 

Sylla ftill faw himfelf furrounded with armies and 
powerful enenues, to whom he was inferior in point 
of force, and therefore had recourfe to fraud. He 
made Scipio, one of the confuls, fome propofals for 
an accommodation, upon which many interviews and 
conferences enfued. But Sylla always finding fome 
pretence for gaining time, was corrupting Scipio's 
loldiers all the wdile by means of his own, who were 

as 

^ Tbe ttfe that the ancient Romans as well as Greeks made of 
enthafiafm and fuperftidon, in war particularly, was To great, and 
A^freqaent, that it appears to take off much from the idea of 
their native courage and valour. The flighted circumftance, as in 
the improbable inftance referred to, of a preternatural kind, or 
bearing the lead ibadow of a religioas ceremony, would animate 
l^em to thofe exploits, which, though a rational vfdpur wa$ ^r- 
t^^nly capable of efFefling them| witi^Qut fuch inflaence they would 
^ver have undcfq^^. 
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as well praftifed as their general in every art of foUi- 
citation. They entered their adverfaries canip, and, 
mixing among them, foon gained them over, fomc 
by money, fome by fair promiies, and oth«3 by the 
moft inlinuadng adulation. At laft Sylla advancing 
to' their entrenchments with twenty cohorts, Scipio's 
men faluted them as fellow-fbldiers, and came out 
and joined them ; fo that Scipio was left alone in his 
tent, where he was taken, but immediately after dit 
mifled in fafety. Thcfe twenty cohorts were Sylla's 
decoy-birds, by which he drew forty more into his 
net, and then brought them all together into his 
camp. On this occafion Carbo is reported to have 
laid, that in Sylla he had to contend both with a fox 
and a lion, but the fox gave him the mod trouble. 
. The year following young Marius being conful 
and at the head of fourfcore cohorts, gave Sylla the 
challenge. Sylla was very ready to accept it that 
day in particular, on account of a dream he had the 
night before. He thought he faw old Marius, who 
had now been long dead, advifing his fon to beware 
of the enfuing day, as big with mifchief to him. 
This made Sylla impatient for the combat. The firft 
ftep he took towards it was to fend for Dqlabdla, 
who was encamped at fome diftance. The enemy 
had blocked up the roads ; and Sylla's troops were 
much harrafled in endeavouring to open them. Be- 
iides, a violent rain happened to fall, and ilill more 
incommoded them in their work. Hereupon, the 
officers went and intre'ated Sylla to defer the battle 
'till another day, (hewing him how his men were 
beaten out with fatigue, and feated upon the ground 
with their fhields under them. Sylla yielded to their 
arguments, though with great reluAance, and gave 
them orders to entrench themfelvcs. 

They were juft begun to put thofe orders in exe- 
cution, when Marius rode boldly up^ in hopes of 
finding them difperied and in great diforder. For- 
tune feized this moment for accomplifliing Sylla's 
- dream. 
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dream. His foldiers, fired with indignation, left 
their work, (luck theij^pikes in the trench, and with 
drawn Iwords amf^ud fhouts ran to the chaige. 
The enemy made but a flight refiftance -, they were 
routed, and vaft numbers flam in their flight. * Ma- 
rius himfetf fled to Pra.enefl:e where he found the 
gates fliut ; but a rope was let down, to which he 
ralened himfelf, and lo he was taken up ov^r the 
wall. 

Some authors, indeed, write, and among the reft 
Feneflclk, that M^us faw nothing of me battle, 
but that being opprefled with watching and fatigue, 
he laid himfeli down in a fliade, after the fignal was 
given, and was not waked without difficulty when all 
was loft. Svlla fays, he loft only three and twenty 
men in diis battle, though he killed ten thoufandof 
the enemy, and took eight thoufand prifoners. He 
was equally fuccefsful with refpeft to his lieutenants 
Pompey, Crafliis, Metellus,Sennlius, who without 
any mifcarriage at all, or with none of any confe- 
quence, defeated great and powerful armies 5 info^ 
much that Carbo, who was the chief fupport of the 
oppofite party, ftole out of his camp by night, and 
pafled over into Africa. 

The laft confllft Sylla had, was with Telefinqs the 
Samnite, who entered the lifts like a frefli champion 
againft one that was weary, and was near throwing 
him at the very gates of Rome. Telefmus had col- 
lc6ted a great body of forces, with the afliftance of . 
a Lucanian named Lamponius, and was haftening to 
the relief of Marius who was befieged in Praenefte. 
But he got intelligence that Sylla and Pompey were 
advancing againft him by long marches, the one to 
tike him in front, and the other in rear; and that he 
was in the utmoft danger of being hemmed in both 
before and behind. In this cafe, like a man of 
great abilities and experience of the moft critical 
kind, he decamped by night, and marched with his 
whole army ditcftly towards Rome ; which was in (o 

unguarded 
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unguarded a condition, that he might have entered it. 
without difficulty. But he flopped when he wal 
only ten furlongs from the CoUine gate, and contented . 
hinuelf with pafling the night before the walls, 
greatly encouraged and elevated at the thought of 
having outdone fo many great commanders in point 
of generaUhip. 

Early next morning the young nobility mounted 
their horfes, and fell upon him. he defeated them, 
and killed aconfiderable number; amon^ the rdt 
fell Appius Claudius, a young man of fpint, and of 
one or the moft illuftrious families in Rome. The 
city was now full of terror and confufion — the women 
ran about the llreets, bewailing themfelves, as if it 
was juil going to be uken by wault— when Balbus, 
who was fent before by Sylla, a{x>eared advancing at 
full fpeed with feven hundred horfe. He ftopped 
jult long enough to give his horfes time to cool, and 
then bridled them, again, and proceeded to keep the 
enemy in play. 

In the mean time Sylla made his appearance, and 
having caufed his firil ranks to take a Ipeedy refrefh- 
ment, he began to put them in order of battle.. 
Dokbella and Torquatus preffcd him to wait fomc 
time, and not lead his men in that fatigued condition 
to an engagement that muft prove decifive. For he 
had not now to do with Carbo and Marius, but with . 
Sanuiites andLucanians, the moft inveterate enemies 
to the Roman name* However, he overruled their 
motion, and ordered the trumpets to found to the 
cliarge, though it was now fo late as the tenth hour 
of the day. There was no batde during the whole 
war fought with fuch obftinacy as this. The rights 
wing, commanded by Craflus, had gready the ad- 
vantage ; but the left was much diftrefied, and began 
to give way. Sylla made up to it*s aiBftance. He 
rode a white hone of uncommon fpirit and fwiftnefs ; 
and two of the enemy, knowing him by it, levelled 
their fp^ars at him. He liimfelf perceived it not». 

but 
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hut his groom did, and with a fudden lafli made the 
horfe fpring forward, fo that the fpears only grazed 
his tail, and fixed themfelves in the ground. It is 
faid that in all his battles he wore in his bofom, a 
finall golden image of Apollo which he brought 
froni Delphi. On this occafion he * kified it with 
particular devotion, and addrefied it in theie terms — 
** O Pythian Apollo, who haft condufted the fortu- 
** nate Cornelius SyUa through fo many engagements 
^^ with honour ; when thou haft brought mm to the 
^^ threlhold of his country, wilt thou let him fall 
^^ there inglorious by the hands of his own citi*- 
** zcns?'* 

After this aft of devotion, Sylla endeavoured to 
lally his men : fome he intreated, fbme he threatened, 
and others he forced back to the charge. But at 
length his whole left wing was routed, and he was 
obliged to mix with the fugitives to regain his camp» 
after having loft many pf his friends of the highdft 
di(tin£bion. A good number, too, of thofe who 
came out of the city to fee the battle, were troden 
under foot and pcriftied. Nay, Rome itfelf was 
thought to be abfolutely loft ; and the iiege of Prae- 
nefte, where Marius had taken up his quarters, near 
being raifed. For after the defeat many of the fu- 
gitives repaired thither, and defired Lucretius Qfella, 
who had the direction of the fiege, to quit it imme- 
diately, becaufe (they faid) Sylla was flain^ and his 
enemies mafters of Rome. 

But the fame evening, when it was quite dark, 
there came perfons to Sylla's camp, on the part of 
CrafTus, to defire refrefhments for him and his fol- 
diers. For he had defeated the enemy, and purfued 
them to Antemna, where he was fate down to befiege 
them. Along with this news, Sylla was informed, 
that the greai^ part of the enemy was cut off in the 

adtion. 

* By this it appears, that the heathens made the iame ufe of' 
the Tmages of t^eir gods, which the Romanics do of images aad 
idlqses. 
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SMftion* As foon» therefore; as it was tlay, he re^ 
paired to Antemna. There thret thoufand of the 
Other faiftion ient deputies to him to intercede for 
'mercy ; and he pronufed them impunity, on condi- 
tion they would come to him aner fome notable 
ibroke againft the reft of his enemies. Confiding in 
his honour, they fell upon another corps, and ^us 
many of them were flain by the hands of their fellow- 
foktiers. Sylla, however, colleded thefe, and what 
was left of the others, to the number of fix thoufand, 
into the Circus ; and at the fame time afiembled the fe- 
nate in the temple of Bellona. The moment he began 
his harangue, his foldiers, as they had been ordered, 
£bU upon thofe fix thoufand poor wretches, and cut 
them in pieces. The cry of fuch a number of peo- 
ple maflacred in a place of no great extent, as may 
well be imagined, was very dreadful. The fenators 
were ftruck with aftonifiiment. But he with a firm 
and unaltered countenance continuing his difcourfe, 
^^ bade them attend to what Jie was faying, and not 
^^ trouble themlelves about what was doing without; 
** for the noife they heard, came only from fome 
^f maIefa£tors> whom he had ordered to be chafti- 
** fed." 

It was evident from hence to the kaft difccming 
among the Romans, that they were not delivered 
from tyranny ; they had only changed their tyrant. 
Marius, indeed, from the firft was of a harfla and 
fcvere difpofition, and power did not produce^ it 
only added to his cruelty. But Sylla, at the begin- 
ning, bore profperity with great moderation *, though 
he feemed more attached to the patricians, it was 
thought he would proteft the rights of the people ; 
he had loved to laugh from his youth, and had been 
fo compalBonate that be often melted into tears. 
This change in him, therefore, could not but caft a 
blemifh upon power. On his account it was believed, 
that high honours and fortunes will hot fuffer men's 
manners to remain in their original fimplicity, buti 

that 
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"^t it begets in them infolence, arrogance and inhu- 
manity. Whether power does really produce fuch a 
chttoge of dilpofition, or whether it only difplays the 
native l>adneis of heart, belongs however to another 
ii^artment of letters to enquire. 

Sjrlk now turning himfelf to kill and t6 deftroy, 
filled the city with mafiacres which had neither num- 
ber nor bounds. He even gave up many perfons 
«gainft whom he had no compkint, to the private 
levcoge of hii creatures. At laft one of the young 
nobility^ named Caius Mecellus, ventured tcr piK 
ihofe ^iteftions to him in the fenate — *^ Tell us, Sylla, 
^ whm wc fhall have an end of our calamities ? how 
^ fur thoit wilt proceed, and when we n^ay 1k^ thou 
** wile flop ? We aik diee not to fpare thofe whom 
^ thou hfluft marked out for puntfhment, but we aik 
*^ «a exempdoti from anxiety for thofe whom thou 
^ haft determined toiave." Sylla faid, '' he did not 
" Jret know whom he ihould favc." « Then," replied 
MfettUuop ^^ let us know whom thou intended to de- 
" ftroyj" and SvUa .anfwered, " he would do it." 
Soitie, indeed, aKribe the laft reply to Aufidius, one 
1^ Sylki*s AatttfeiB. 

Immediately upon this, he profcribed e^ty citi- 
zens^ Vnkhout o^alukii!^ any of the masiftrates in 
the kaft. And as the public exprefled their indig- 
nation at this, thefecond day. after he profcribed two 
hundred aod twenty more, and as many on the third. 
Then bb sold die people from the Roffarum, ^' he 
^* had now piafcribed all that he remembered ; and 
^ Aich as he had ibigot, muft come intofiime Aiture 
^^ protcriptiXMi.'' DiMth was the puniihment he or- 
dained for anyoae itho Ihouki haroour or fiive a per- 
^ |)rQfcribod, without excepting a brother, a ion, 
« a p$K0i. Such was to be the rewaid of humanity. 
B^ two tifents were to be the lew^d of murder, 
whether it were a flave that killed his mafter, or a 
fon Kis father. The moft unjuft circumftance, how- 
rvw, ttf aM, fe^tred to be, that he declared the fons 

Voi..;n,, S arfd 
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and grandfohs of profcribed perfons infamous, and" 
confikated their goods. 

The lifts were put up not onlj at Ronnte^ but in 
all the cities of Italy. Neither temple of the gods» 
nor paternal dwelling, nor hearth or hofpitality, was 
any prote£tion againft murder. Hufbands were dis- 
patched in the bofoms of their wives, and ions in 
thofe of their nK>thers. And the facrifices to relent- 
ment and revenge, were nothing to thofe who fell on 
account of their wealth. So that it was a common 
fayii% among the ruffians, ^^ His fine houfe was the 
^^ death of mch a one, his gardens of another, and 
** his hot baths of a third." Quintus Aurelius, a 

auiet man, who thought he could have no Ihare in 
lefe miferies, but that which compaffion cave him, 
came one day into the forum; and out of curiofity 
read the names of the profcribed. Finding his own, 
however, among the reft, he cried out, " Wretch 
^^ that I am ! my Alban villa purfues me :" and he 
had not gone far before aruffian came up and kilkd 
mm. 

In the mean time young Marius beine * taken, 
flew himfelf. Sylla then came to PraenSe^ whem 
at firft he tried the inhabitants and had them executed 
iingly. But afterwards finding he had not leifure for 
fuch formalities, he colleded rhem to die number of 
twelve thoufand, and ordered them to be put to 
death, excepting only one who had formerly en- 
tertained him at his houfe. This man with a noUe 
ffHrit told him, *^ he would never owe his life to the 
*' dcftroycr of his country -," and voluntarily mixing 
with the. crowd, he died with his fi^ow-dtizens. 
The ftrangeft, however, of all his proceedings was 
that with refpeft to Catiline. This wretch had killed 
his own brodi^r during the civil war, and now he de- 
fired Sylla to put him among the profcribed, as a 

perlbn 

* {b vasnot taken; bat as be w«s endanrouring to make bjs 
efcape by a fubtefraneous paflage, he found it befet hy Sylhit 
folSlfirs; wheieupon lie ordered one of his fiavee to kill him. 
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perfbn ffill alive; which he made no difEcultyof 
doing. Catiline in return went and killed one Mar- 
cus M arius who was of the oppoiite fa«5tion, brought 
his head to Sylla, as he fate upon his tribunal in the 
forum, and then waihed his hands in the ^ luftral 
water at the door of Apollo's temple, which was juft 
by. 

Thefe maflacres were not the only thing that af- 
fli£bed the Romans. He declared himfelf didator, 
reviving that office in his own favour, though there 
had been no inftance of it for an hundred and twenty 
years. He got a decree of amnefty for all he had 
done: and, as to the^ture, it invefted him with- 
power of life and death, of cpnfifcadng, of coloni- 
zing of building or demolifhing cities, of givbg or 
takmg away kingdoms at his pleafure. He exercifed 
his power in fuch an infolent and defpotic manner 
with regard to confifcated goods, that his applications 
of them from the tribunal were more intolerable diaa 
the confifcations themfelves. He gave to handibme 
proftitutes, to harpers, to buffoons, and to the molt 
wicked of his enfranchifed (laves the revenues of 
whole cities and provinces, and compelled women of 
condition to marry fome of thofe ruffians. 

He was defirous of an alliance with Pompey the 
great, and made him divorce the wife he nad, in 
order to his marrying Aemilia, the daughter of 
Scaurus by his own wSe Metella, though he had to 
force her from Manius Glabrio by whom (he was 
pregnant. The young lady, however, died in child- 
bed in the houfe of Pompey her fecond hulband. 

Lucretius Ofella, who had befieged Marius in 
Praenefte, now afpired to the confu^p, and pre- 
pared to fue for it. Sylla forbad him to proceed ; 

S 2 and 

* Here is another inftance of a heathen coftom adopted by the 
lUmianift^. An exduGon from the nfe of this holy water was con- 
Mered by the Greeks as a fort of excommunication. We tsA 
Oedipus prohibiting it to the murderers of Laius. 

^ SoPHOC. 0^p» A& ii. fc. K 
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land when he faw that in confidence of his intcreft 
with the people he appeared notwithftanding in pub- 
lic as a candidate, he fent one of the centurions wha 
attended hirti, to difpatch that brave man, while he 
himfelf fate dn his tribunal in the temple of Caftor 
and Pollux, and looked down upon the murder. The 
people feized the centurion, and brought him with 
loud compl^nts before Sylla. He commanded 
filence, and told them the thing was done by hi) 
order ; the centurion therefore was to be difmified 
immediately. 

About this time he led up his triumph, which 
was itiagnificent for th^ifplay of wealth, and of the 
royal fpoils which wfere a new fpedacle ; but that 
which crowned all< was the proceflion of the exiles. 
Some of the moft illuftrious and moft powerful of 
the citizerts followed the chariot, and called Sylli 
their faViour and father, becaufe by his means it was 
that they returned to their country, and were reftored 
to their wives and children. When the triumph was 
over, he gave an account of his great aftions in afet 
fpeech to the people, and was no lefs particular in 
relating the inftancesof his good Fortune, than thofe 
of his valour. He even concluded with an order 
that for the future he Ihould be called Felix (that is, 
the fortunate). But in writing to the Grecians, and 
in his anfwcrs to their applications, he took the addi- 
tional name of lEpaphroditus {tbefavakritt of Venus). 
The iAfcription upon the trophies left among usi is, 
Lucius Cornelius Sylla Epaphroditus. And 
to the twins he had by Metella, he gave the names 
•of Fauftus and Faufta, which in the Roman lan- 
guage fignify aufficious and happy. 

A ftUT ftrongcr proof of his placing more confi- 
dence in his good fortune, than in his atchievements, 
was his laying down the diftatorfhip. After he had 
put an infinite number of people to death, broke in 
upon the conftitution, and changed die form of go- 
vernment, he had the hardinefs to leave the people 
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full power tQ <;hv(p f Pjifijls again ; while Jie himfelf, 
without pnftcndixig to ^y 4irpdtioh of their fuffrages, 
walked about the Fprpm as a private man, ^nd put 
it in theppiyer of fUiy perfon to take his life. In the 
firft eleftion he h^d tJve iportification to fee his enemy 
Maricus Lepidu^, 4 liold an4 ^i^terprifuig mn^ de- 
dajred conful, noit by W^ pwn wfipreft, hni hy that 
pf Pompey, whq qn jthis occaJdon e;|certed himfelf 
with the peqp]^. j^d when he faw JPompjev going 
off happy in his viftory, Ije called him to hi^, and 
faid, « No doubt, young map, your politics arc 
** very excellent, fiijge you have preferred Lepidus 
^^ to CatuW the worft and moil: fkupid of men to 
^^ the beft. lit is high tjiine, to awake and |be upon 
** your guard, now you have ftrengthened your ad- 
** vecfary ag^nft yoyrfelf." Sylla fpoke this from 
ibmething like a prpph^tic fpirit ; for Lepidus foon 
3&cd with the utippft infolence, as Pompey s declared 
enemy. 

Sylla gave the people a m^gfiificent entertainment, 
on account of his dedicating the tenths of his fub- 
ftance to Hercules- The provifions were fo over- 
abundant, that a great quantity was thrown every 
day into the river *, "and the wine that was drank, was 
forty years old at leaft. In (he midft of this feaftinft 
which lafted many days, Metella fickened and died. 
As the priefts forbad him to approach her, and t^ 
have his houfe defiled with moummg, he fent her a 
bill of divorce, and ordered her to be Carried to ano- 
tfier hov^e while the breath was in her body. His 
iuperftition made him verv punctilious in obierving 
thefe laws of the priefts j out by giving into the ut- 
moit profufions he tranfgreflcd a law of his owb» 
which limited the expei^ce of funerals. He broke 
in upon his o.wn fumptuary law too, with refped to 
diet, by pafling his time in the molt extravagant ban- 
quets, and having recourfe to debauches to conibac 
anxiety. 

S3 A few 
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jA. few months after he prcfentcd the peopk ^th a 
fhow of gladiators. And as at that time men and 
]j7omen had no leparate places, but fate promifcuoufly 
in the theatre, a woman of great bfcauty, and of one 
of the beft families, happened to fit near Sylla. She 
was the daughter of Meflala, and filler to ^e orator 
Hortenfius ; her name Valeria ; and fhe had lately 
been divorced from her hufband. This woman^ 
coming behind Sylla, touched him, and took off a 
little of the nap of his robe, and then returned to 
her place. Sylla looked at her, quite amazed at her 
familiarity ; when flic faid, *' Wonder not, my lord, 
^' at what I have done ; I had only a mind to fliair* 
** a little in your good fortune." Sylla was far from 
being dilpleafed ; on the contrary it appesu^ that 
he was flattered very agreeably. For he fent to afk 
her name, and to enquire into her family and charac*- 
ter. Then followed an exchange of amorous regard^ 
and fmiles ; which ended in a contradb and marriage. 
The lady, perhaps, was not to blame. But SyUa, 
though he got a woman of reputation and great ac* 
complifhnients, yet came into the match upon wrong 

?)rinciples. Like a youth, he was caught with ibit 
ooks, und languifhing airs,. -things that are wont 
to excite the loweft ot the pafTiohs. 

Yet, notwithftanding he had married fo extraor^ 
dinary a woman, he continued his commerce with 
aftreiles and female muficians, and fate drinking 
whole days with a parcel of bufibons about him. 
His chief favourites at this time were Rofcius the 
comedian, Sorex, the mimic, and Metrobius who 
ufed to a^ a woman's part .♦♦♦•*** 
««.«««««•«««».««« 

«»»«««»« Thefe couries added 
ftrength to a diftemper, that was but flight at the 
beginning ; and for a long time he knew not that 
he had an abicefs within him. This ablcefs corrupted 
his flefli, and turned it all into lice ; fo that, though 
he had many perfons employed both day and night 

to 
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to ck^ him, the part taken away was nothing to 
that which remained. His whole atdre, his baths, 
his baibns and his food were filled with that perpe- 
tual flux ci vermin and corruption. And though he 
bathed many dmes a day, to cleanfe and purify him* 
ielf ; it was in yain> The corruption came on fo 
faft, that it .was imp<^ible to overcome it. 

We are told, that amon^ the ancients, Acailus, 
the fon of Pelias, died of this fickneis ; and of thofe 
that come nearer our times, Alcman the poet, Phe- 
recydes the divine, Callifthenes the Olynthian who 
was kept in clofe prifon, and Mucius die lawyer. 
And if after thcfe we may take notice of a man who 
did not dillinguiih himielf b^ any thbg laudable, 
but was noted another way, it may be mentioned, 
that the fugitive flave Eunus, who kindled up the 
Servile war m Sicily, and was afterwards taken and 
carried to Rome, died there of this difeafe. 

Sylla not only fgrefaw his death, but has left 
fomething relating to it in his writings. He finifhed 
the twenty-fecond book of his commentaries only 
two days before he died : and he tells us, that the 
Chaldeans had predicted, that after a life of glory 
he would depart in the height of his profi>enty. He 
farther acquaints us, that his fon who died a litde 
before Metella, appeared to him in a dream, drefied 
in a mean garment, and defircd him to bid adieu 
to his cares, and go along with him to his mother 
Metella, with whom he ihould live with eafe, and en^ 
joy the charms of tranquility. He did not, however, 
withdraw his attention from public affairs. It was 
but ten days before his deajh that he reconciled the 
contending parties at * Puteoli, and gave them a 
fet of laws for the regulation of their police^ And 
the very day before he died, upon information that 
the quaeftor Granius would not pay what he was 
indebted to the ftate, but waited for his death to 
avoid paying it at all, he fent for him into his apart- 
ment, planted his fervants about him, and ordered 
S 4 them 

fhktbt Greek DuaraircUa, which is another name for PutioIL 
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diem to ftrangfe him. . The violence with wMch ht 
fpoke, ftrainra him fe much, that the inqpoftume 
broke, and he voided a vaft quantity of bbod. Hit 
ftrength now faUed faft, and, after he had pafled the 
night in ^reat agonies, he expired. He left two 
young chiklnen bf Metella^ and Valeria, after his 
death, was delivered of a daughter called Pefilnma \ 
a name given of courfe by the Romans to fuch as 
are bom after the death of their father* 

Many of Sylk*s enemies now combined with Le^ 
pidus, to prevent his having the ufual honours of 
burial. But Pompey, thoc^h he was fomewhat di(^ 
pieafed at Sylla, txcaufe^ of all his ftiends, he had 
kft him only out of his will, in tlus cafe interpofed 
his authofity^, and prevsuled upon feme by his iace* 
reft and intreaties, and on others by menaises, todrop 
their oppofitioii. Then he conveyed the body to 
Rome, and condu&ed the whole ftineral; not only 
with fecurity, but with honour. Such was the 
quantity of fpices brought in by the women, diat 
ej^chifive of t^Kjfe carried in two bundled and ten great 
bafkets^ a figure of Sylla at full length, md <^ a 
Li^or befides, was made entifely of onnamon and 
the choieeft fraakincenfe. The day happened Co be 
fb cloudy, and the ran was fo much expeAed, that 
k was about the f iiindi hour before the corpfe was 
carried cmt. However^ it was no fooner laid vfo^n 
the pile, than a brtflc wind blew, and raifed fo Ibon^ 
a flame, that it was confumed immediately. Siit 
after the pile was burnt down, and the fire began 
to die out, a great nun fell which lafted 'till ni^t. 
So that his ^ood Fortune continued to the laft, and 
Hflifted at his funeral. His monument ftands in the 
Campus Martius : and they tell us he wrote an epi- 
taph for himfelf to this purport, " No ftiend ever 
«* did me fo much good, or enemy fo much liam^ 
** but I repaid him with intereft;** 
f Three in the afternoon. 
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Lysander and Sylla^ iomfareJ. 



WE have now gone tiirough the life of Sylla^ 
and will proceed to the comparifon. Tfcisi 
then, Lyfander and he have in common, that €t^ 
were entirely indebted to themfelves for their rife. 
But Lyfand^ has this advantage, that the h}gh ofr 
ficcs he gained were with the confent of the people, 
while the conftitution of his country was in a (bunj 
and healthy (late ; and that he got nothing by forqe 
or by afting againft the laws — 

In cfvil hroils the worji of men may rife. 
So it was tjucn in Rome. The people were i9 cor^ 
rupt, and the republic in fo Hckly ^fPR^ioOQ* th^ 
tyrants ibrung iip on every fide* Nor h i%mf wwr 
wr if Sylla gained the afcendant, ^t g iwie whw 
wretches li}ce Glaucias and Saturnvxu^ f^^cpelled fu(^ 
men as JMetellus, when the fons of confuls jMqcp ^^^'^ 
dered in the public affemblies, when m»^ fwpp«rted 
their fedirious purpofes with fojdiers pvirchal^d witfli 
money, and laws were enadked with fire and fword 
and every fpecies of violence.* 

In fuch a ftate of thiora, I do notbJvne this jman 
who raifed himfdf to iupieme power | all I fay 

is, 

* We need no qther inflances than this to (hew ifiat ^ repablicaa 
government will neyer do in comipt timet. 
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is, that when the commonwealth was in fo de* 
praved and defperate a condition* power was no 
evidence of merit. But iince tho laws and public 
virtue never flourilhed more at Sparta, than when 
Lyfander was fent upon the higheft and moft impor- 
tant commillions, we may conclude that he was the 
bed among the virtuous, and firil among the great. 
Thu$ the one, though he often furrendered the com- 
mand, had it as often reftored to him by his fellow- 
citizens, becauie his virtue, which alone has a claim 
to tl)e prize ^f honour, continued ftiU the fame*. 
The other, after heVas once appointed general, u- 
furped the command, and kept m arms for ten years, 
jbmetimes (tiling himfelf comul, fometimes procon- 
lul, and fometimes didator, but was always in reality 
a tyrant. 

It is true, as we have obferved above, Lyfander 
did attempt a change in the Spartan conftitution, but 
he took a milder and more legal method than Sylla. 
It was by perfuafion f, not by ^ms, he pnxreeded ; 
nor did he attempt to overturn every thing at once. 
He only wanted to correft the eftablifhment as to 
kings. And indeed it feemed natural that in a ftate 
which had the fupreme dircftion of Greece, on ac- 
count x)f it's virtue rather than any other fuperiority, 
merit fhould gain the fceptre. For as the hunter and 
the jockey do not fo much confider the breed, as the 
dog or horfe already bred (for what if the foal fhould 

Erove a mule ?) fo the politician would entirely mils 
is aim, if inftead of enquiring into the qualities of 
a perfon for firft magiftrate, he looked upon nothing 
but his family. Thus the Spartans depofed fome of . 
their kings, becaufe they had not princely talents, 

but 

' • What kind of virtuc'can Plalarch poiTibly afcribe to Lyfan- 
der? — Untefs he means military virtue — Undoobtedly he >va$ a 
man of the greateft duplicity of chara£^er,, of the greateft profane- 
nefs— For he corrupted the priefls and prollituted the honour of 
the gods, to gratify his perTonal envy and axhbition. 

* •{• It was by hypocrify, by profane and impious, expedlejus. 
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but were perfons of no worth or confequence. Vice 
even with hi^h birth, is difhonourable : and the ho« . 
nour which virtue enjoys, is all her own ; family has 
no ihare in it, 

They were both guilty of injuftice, but Lyfander 
for his friends, and Sylla a^ain/i his. M oft of Ly- 
fander's frauds were committed for his creatures, and 
it was to advance to high ftations and d3folute power 
that he dipped his hands in fo much blood : whereas 
Sylla envied Pompey the army, and Dolabella the 
naval command he had given them ; and. he attempt- 
ed to take them away. And when Lucretius Ofella 
after the sreateft and mod faithful fervices, foUicited 
the confuUhip, he ordered him to be difpatched be- 
fore his eyes. Terror and difmajr feized all the worlds 
when they faw one of his belt friends thus mur- 
dered. 

If we confider their behaviour with refpeft to 
riches and pleafure, we (hall find the one the prince, 
and the other the tyrant. When the power and au- 
thority of Lyfander were fo extenfive, he was not 
guilty of one aft of intemperance or youthful di&i- 
pation. He, if any man, avoided the fting of that 
proverb, Uons within doors j and foxes witboui. So 
K>ber, fo regular, fo worthy of a Spartan, was his 
manner of Uving. Sylla, on the other hand, neithei: 
let poverty fet bounds to his' paflions* in his youth, 
nor years in his age. But as Saluil fays, wtule he 
was giving his countrymen laws for the regulation of 
mamages and for promoting fbbriety; he indulged 
himfelt in adultery and every fpecies of lufl. 

By his debaucheries he fo drained the public trea- 
fures, that he was obliged to let many cities in alli- 
ance and friendfhip with Rome purchafe indepen- 
dence and the privilege of being governed only by 
their own laws \ though at the fame time he was daily 
confifcadng the richeft and beft houfes in Rome. Sail 
more immenfe were the fums he fquandered upon his 
flatterers. Indeed, what bounds or moderation could 
be expefted in his private gifts, when his heart .was 

dilated 
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dH^tedwith wine,, if we do but ^attend tp one ui- 
ftancc of his behaviour in public ? One day as he 
was felling a conliderable eftate, which he wanted a 
friend to have ^t an ynder-price, another offered 
inore, and the crier proclaiming the advance he turned 
yrith indignation to the people, and faid, *' What 
^< outrage and tyranny is this, my friends, that I 
^ am not allowed to difpofe of my own ^oils as i 
«* pleafe? ' 

Far from fuch rapacioufnefe, Lyfander, to the ipoib 
hp fent his countrymen, added his own (harc. Not 
^at I praife him in that : for perhaps he hurt Sparta 
more eflentially by the money he brought into it, 
than Sylla did Rome by that which he took from it. 
I only mention it as a proof of the little regard he 
had for riches. It was fomething very particular, 
however, th^t Sylla, while he abandoned himielf to 
all the profufion of luxury and expence, fhould bring 
the Romans to fobriety j whereas Lyfandcr fubjefbed 
the Spartans to thofe paffions which he reftrained in 
himfclf. The former afted worfc than his own laws 
direfted, and the other brought his people to aft 
worfe than himfclf: for he filled Sparta with the love 
of^ that which he knew how to defpife. Such they 
were in their political capacity. 

As to military atchievements and afts of general- 
ihip, the number of vi&ories and the dangers he had 
jfo combat; Sylla is beyond comparifon. Ljrfander, 
Jndeed, gsuned two naval viftories; to which wc 
may add his taking of Athens ; for, diough that af- 
fair was not difficult in the execution, it was ^orious 
in it's confequences. As to his mifcarriage in Boeo- 
tia and at Haliartus, ill Fortune, perhaps, had fomc 
concern in it, but it was principally owing to indifctc- 
tion J fince he would not wait for the great reinforce- 
ment which the king was bringing from Plataeae, 
and which was upon the point of joining him, but 
jvith an ill-timed refentment and ^mbirion marched 
up to the walls. Hence it was, that he was flain by 

fomc 
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fome troops of no confiderdtion^ who fallied out to 
the attack: He fell not as Cleombrotus did at Leu- 
^krzj who was flain as he was making head againit 
an impetuous enemy, not like Cyrus, orEpami*- 
nondas, who received a mortal wound as he was ral- 
lying his men and enfuring 'to them the viftory^ 
Thefe gteat men died the death c£ ^nerals and kings. 
But Lyf^der threw away his life inglorioufly like a 
common foldier or defperate adventurer. By his death 
he (hewed how right the ancient Spartans were in 
not chufing to fight agamft ftone-waUs, where the 
braved: man in the work! may be killed, I will net 
fay by an infi^nificant man, but by a child or a wo> 
man. So Achilles is faid to have been flain by Patii 
at the gates of Troy. On the other hand, fo many 
pitched battles were won by Sylla, and fo many my-^ 
riads of enemies killed, that it is not eaiy to numr 
ber thfem* He took Rome itfelf twice,* and the 
Piraeus at Athens, not by famine, as Lyfander had 
done, . but by aflfault, after he had defeated Archelauk 
in fevend great batdes at land, and forced him t9 
take refu^ in his fleet. 

It is a ittaterial point, too, to confider what gene- 
nds they had. to opp<^e. I can look upon it as no 
more than tiie play of children, to have beaten An- 
dOchus, who was no better than Alcibiades*s pilot, 
and to have outwitted Philocles the Athenian Der 
mago^, 
A man wbofe tongue was Jharfened, not bis fword. 

Mithridates would not have compared them with his 
groom, nor Marius with one 6f his liftors. BtA 
Sylla h:ad to contend with printes, confuis, generA, 
And tribunes of the higheft influence ^d abilities^ 
and, to name but a few of them. Who among thfc 
Romans was more formidabfe than Marius j amon^ 

thfe 

. • Whatever milhaxy merit he might difplay in other "battifes, Ife 
hzA certainly none in the taking ot Rome : For it was aotKeae-*' 
ndfliip, but neceiSty that brought it into hie hands. 
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the kings, more powerful than Mithridates; or a- 
mong the people of Italy, more vfirMkc than 
Lamponius and Telefius ? yet SyUa banifhed the 
firit, fubdued the fecond, and killed the other 
two. 

What is of more confequence, in my opinion, 
than any thing yet mentioned, is^ that Lyfander 
was fupported in all his enterprifes by his friends 
at home, and owed all his fuccefs to their aififtance ; 
whereas Sylla, a banifhed man, overpowered by a 
faction, at a time when his enemies were expelling 
his wife^ deftroying his houfe, and putting his friends 
to death, fought the battles of his country on the 
plains of Boeotia againft amies that could not be 
numbered, and was viAorious in her caufe. This 
was not all : Mithridates offered to fecond him with 
aU his power and join him with all his forces agsdnfl 
his enemies at Rome, yet he relaxed not the leafl of 
his demands, nor fhewed him the leafl countenance. 
He would not fo much as return his faluution, or 
^ve him his hand, 'till he promifed in peribn tone- 
linquiih Alia, to deliver up his ihips, and to reftore 
Bithynia and Cappadocia to their refpe&ive kings. 
There was nothing in the whole condud of Sylla 
nK>re glorious, or that fhewed greater magnanimity. 
He pf^erred the public good to his own : like a dog 
of generous breed, he kept his hold *till his adver- 
fary had given out, and after that he turned to re- 
venge his own caufe. 

The difierent methods they obfcrved with refped 
to the Athenians, contribute not a little to. mark 
their characters. Sylla, though they bore arms a- 
Ijainft him for Mithridates, after he had taken their 
city, indulged them with their liberty and the pri* 
vilege of their own laws : Lyfander fhewed no fort of 
cqmpaffion for a people of late fo glorious and pow* 
erful, but abolimed the popular government, and 
fet over them the moft cruel and unjufi; of t]^? 
rants. 

Perhaps^ 
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Perhaps, welhall not be wide di the truth, if we 
conclude that in the life of Sylla there are more 
great adions, and in Lyfander's fewer faults ; if y^ 
aflign to the Grecian the prize of temperance and 
prii^nce, and to the Roman that of valour and ca- 
l^ity for war. 
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PERIPOLTAS* the diviner, who condufted 
king Opheltas and his fubjedts from Theflaly 
into Boeotia, left a family that flourifhed for many 
ages. The greateft part of that family dwelt in 
Chaeronea, where they firft eftablifhed themfelves, 
after the expulfion of the Barbarians. But, as they 
were of a pliant and martial turn, and never fpaied 
themfelves in time of a&ion, they fell in the wars 
with the Medes and the Gauls. There remained 
onl^ a young orphan, named Damon, and fumamed 
Peripoltas. Damon in beauty of perlbn and dignity 
of mind far exceeded all of his age, but he was of 
a harlh and morofe temper, unpolifhed by educa- 
tion. 

He was now in the dawn of youth, when a Ro- 
man t)fiicer, who wintered with his company in 
'Chaeronea, conceived a criminal paffionfor him ; and, 
as he found Ibllicitations and prdfents of no avsul, he 
was preparing to ufe force. It feems, he defpiied 
our city, whole affairs were then in a bad fituation, 
and whofe finalnels and poverty rendered it an objeft 
of no importance. As Damon dreaded fome violence, 

and 

* Plutarch here introduces an obfcure and d^rty fiory, for tbe 
fike of talking of the place of his nativit)% 
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and withal was highly provoked at the paft attempts* 
he formed a deugn againft the officer's life, and 
drew fomc of his comrades into the fcheme- The 
number was but fmall, that the matter might be 
more private ; m faft they were no more than uxteen. 
One night they daubed their faces over with foot, 
after they had drank themfelves up to a pitch of 
ekvadon, and next morning fell upon the Roman as 
he was facrificing in the market-place. The moment 
they had killed him, and a number of, thofe that 
were about him, they fled out of the city. All was 
npw in confufion. The fenate of Chaeronea met, 
and condemned the aflaflins to death, in order to ex« 
cufe themfelves to the Romans. But as the magi- 
ftrates (upptd together according to cuftom, Damon 
afid hi$ aCcompkces returned in the evenipg, broke 
into the town-hall, killed every man of them, and 
then made off again. 

It happened £at Lucius LucuUus, who was going 
upon iorne expedidon, marched that way. He 
ftopped to make* an enquiry into the affair which 
was quite recent, and found that the dty was fo far 
from being acceflary to the death of the Roman of- 
ficer, ^hat it was a confiderable fufierer itfelf. He 
therefore withdrew the garrifon, and took the foldiers 
with him* 

Damon, for his part, committed depredations in 
the adjacent country, and greatly harrafled the city« 
The Chaeroneans endeavoured to decoy him by fre- 
quent meflages and decrees in his fayotir : and when 
they had got him among them again, they appointed 
him maflier of the wrelUing ring •, but foon took op- 
portunity to difpatch him as he was anointing himfclf 
m the bagnio. Our fadiers tell us, th^it for a long 
time certain fpedres appeared on that fpot, aad fad 
Kfoans were heard *, for which reafon the doors of the 
bagnio were walled up. And to this very day thofe 
who live in that neighbourhood imagine that they fee 
i^ange fights, and are alarmed with doleful voices. 

Vol. III. T There 
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There are foine remains, however, of Damon's fa- 
mily, who live moftly in the town of Stiris in Phocis. 
Thefc are * called, according to the Aeolic dialed, 
Jjbolomenou that is. Sooty-faced^ on account of their 
anceftor's having fmcared his face with foot, when he 
went about the aflaflination. 

The people of Orchomenus, who were neighbours 
to the Chacroneans, having fomc prejudice againft 
them, hired a Roman informer to accufe the city of 
the murder of thofe who fell by the hands of Damon 
and his alTociates, and to profecute it as if it had been 
an individual. The caule came before the governor 
of Macedonia, for the Romans had not yet font prae- 
tors into Greece ; and the perfons employed to plead 
for the city, appealed to the teftimony of LucuUus. 
Upon this, the governor wrote to LucuUus, who 
gave a true account of the affair, and by that means 
delivered Chaeronea from utter ruin. ' 

Our forefathers, in gratitude for their prefervation, 
creded a marble ftatue to Lucullus in the market- 
place clofe by that of Bacchus. And though many 
ages are lince elapfed, we are of opinion that ths 
obligation extends even to us. We are perfuaded 
too, that a reprefentation of the body is not compa- 
rable to that ot the mind and the manners, and there- 
fore, in this work of lives compared, fhall infert his. 
We (hall, however, always adhere to the truth ; and 
Lucullus will think himfelf fufficicntly repaid by 
our perpetuating the memory of his a&ions. He 
cannot want, in return for his true teftimony, a falfe 
and fiftitious account of himfelf. When a painter 
has to draw a fine and elegant form, which happens 
to have fome little blemifti, we do not want him en- 
tirely to pafs over that blemifli, nor yet to mark it 
with exaftnefs. The one would fpoil the beauty of 
the pifture, and the other deftroy the likenefs. So in 
our prefcnt work, fmce it is very difficult, or rather 

impofliblc, 

* In the Attic dialed it would be H^ScAir/Ufwi, The Acolitf 
was the vernacular dialed of the Phocians. 
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jmpoflible, to find any life whatever without it's fpots 
and errors, we muft fet the good qualities in full 
light, with all the likenefs of truth. But we confi- 
der the faults and ftains that proceed either from fome 
fudden paflion or from political neceflity, rather as 
dcfefts of virtue, than figns of a bad heart ; and for 
that reafon we (hall caft them a little into Ihade, in 
reverence to human nature, which produces no fpe- 
cimen of vh'tue abfolutely pure and perfedt. 

When we looked out for one to put in comparifon 
with Cimon, Lucullus fcemcd the propereft perfon. 
They were both of a warlike turn, and both diftin- 
guilhed themfelves againft the ' barbarians. They 
were mild in their adminiftration ; they reconciled 
the contending faftions in their country. They 
both gained great viftories, and erefted glorious 
trophies. No Grecian carried his arms to more di- 
ftant countries than Cimon, or Roman than Lucul- 
lus. Hercules and Bacchus only exceeded them 5 
unlefs we add the expeditions of Perfeus againft the 
Aethiopians, Medes and Armenians, and that of 
Jafon ^ainft Colchis. But the fcenes of thefe laft 
adtions are laid in fuch very ancient times, that we 
have fome doubt whether tne truth could reach us. 
This alfo they have in common, that they left their 
wars unfinilhed; they both pulled their enemies 
down, but neither of them gave them their death's 
blow. The principal mark, however, of likenefs 
in their charaders, is their affability and gentlencfs of 
deportment in doing the honours of their houfes, and 
the magnificence and fplendor with which they fur* 
nilhed their tables. Perhaps, there are fome other 
rcfemblances which we pafs over, that may eafily be 
coUeded from their hiftory itfelf. 

Cimon was the fon of Miltiades and Hegefipyla. 
That lady was a Thracian, and daughter to King 
Olorus, as it ftands recorded in the poems of Arche- 
laus and Melanthius written in honour of Cimon. 
So that Thucydides the hiftorian was his relation, 

T 2 for 
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for his father was called Olorus ; |I a name that had 
been long in the family, and he had gold mines in 
Thrace, Thucydides is (aid too, to have been killed 
in f Scapte Hyle, a place in that country. His re- 
mains, however, were brought into Attica, and his 
monument is fhewn among thofeof Cimon's'family, 
near the tomb of Elpinice fifter to Cimcm. But 
Thucydides was of the ward of Alimus, and Milti- 
ades of that of Lacias. Miltiades was condemned to 
pay a fine of fifty talents, for which he was throvm 
into prifon by the government, and phere he died. 
He left his fon Cimon very young, and his daughter 
Elpinice was not yet marriageable. 

Cimori, at firft, was a perfon of no reputation, 
but cenfured as a diforderly and riotous young man. 
He was even compared to his grandfather Cin[X>n, 
who for his ftupidity was called Coalemos (that is, 
Ideot.) Stefimbrotus the Thafian, who was his co- 
temporary, fays, he had no knowledge of mufic, or 
any other accomplifhmcnt which was in vogue among 
the Greeks, and that he had not the leafl fpark (u* 
the Attic wit or eloquence ; but that there was a ge- 
nerofity and fincerity in his behaviour, which Ihewcd 
the compofition of his foul to be rather of the Pelo- 

Sonnefian kind. Like die Hercules of Euripides, 
e was 

Rough and unbred, but great en great occajions. 

and therefore we may well add that article to the ac- 
count Stefimbrotus has given us of him. 

In his youth, he was accufed of a criminal com- 
merce with his j fifter Elpinice. There are other 

inftances, 

fiiM — 

t Scatte Hyle fignifics a wood full of trenches. Stephana! (de 
urb.) calls it Scaptdule. 

X Some ixy Elpinice was only half-fifter to Ciinony and that as 
fuch he married her; the laws of Athens not forbidding him to 
marry one diat was fiAer only by the £uher*s fide. Cornelius 
filers exprefsly affirms it. 
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inftance^, indeed, mentioned of Elpinice*s irregular 
conduct, particulaiiy with refpeft to Polygnotus the 
painter. Hence it was, we are told, that when he 
p^ted the Trojan women, in the portico then called 
^ PkfianaffioH^ but now Poekikj he drew Elpinice's 
face in the character of Laodice. Polygnotus, how- 
ever, was not a painter, by profeflion, nor did he 
irceivc wages for ms work in the portico, but painted 
without reward, to recommend himfelf to his coun- 
trymen. So the hiftorians write, as well as the poet 
Melanthius in thefe verfes— 

^be temples of the gods ^ 

^be fanes of heroes and Cecropian balls 

His liberal band adorned. 

It is true, there arefome who aflert that Elpinice did 
not live in a private commerce with Cimon, but that 
Ihe was publickly married to him, her poverty pre- 
venting her from getting a hulband fuitable to her 
birth. Afterwards Callias, a rich Athenian falling 
in love with her, made a propofal to pajr the govern; 
ment her father's fine, if Ihe would give him her 
hand, which condition ihe agreed to, and, with her 
brother's confent, became his wife. Still it muft be 
acknowledged that Cimon had his attachments to the 
fex. Witnefs his miftrefles Afteria pf Salamis and 
one Mncftra, on whofe account the poet Melan- 
thius jefts upon him in his elegies. And though he 
was legally married to Ifodice the daughter of Eu- 
ryptolemus the fon of Megacles, yet he was too uxo- 
rious wliile (he lived, and at her death he was incon- 
folable, if we may judge from the elegies that were 
addreflfed to him by way of comfort and condolence, 
Panaetius the philofopher thinks Archelaus the phy- 
fician was author of thofe elegies, and from the times 
in wliich he flouriflied, the conjedture feems not im- 
probable. 

T 3 The 

$ Diogenes, Suidas and others, call ic PeifianaAion. 
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The reft of Cimon's conduft was great and admi- 
rable. In courage he was not inferior to Miltiades, 
nor in prudence to Themiftocles, and he was confef- 
fedly an honefter man than either of them. He 
could not be faid to come fhort of them in abili- 
ties for war ; and even while he was young and 
without military experience, it is furprifmg how much 
he exceeded them in political virtue. When The- 
miftocles, upon the invafion of the Medes, advifed 
the people to quit their city and territory, and re- 
tire to the ftraits of Salamis to try their fortunes in a 
naval combat, the generality were aftonifhed at the 
rafhnefs of the enterprize. But Cimon, with a gay 
air, led the way with his friends through the Cera- 
micus to the citadel, carrying a bridle in his hand to 
dedicate to the goddefs. This was to (hew that Athens 
had no need ofcavalrj, but of marine forces, on the 
prefent occafion. After he had confecrated the bri- 
dle, and taken down a Ihield from the wall, he paid 
his devotions to the goddefs, and then went down to 
the fea ; by which means he infpired numbers with 
courage to embark. Befides, as the poet Ion informs 
us, he was not unhandfome in his perfon, but tall and 
majeftic, and had an abundance ot hair wliich curled 
upon his (boulders. He diftinguifhed himfelf in fo 
extraordinary a manner in the battle, that he gained 
not only the praife, but the hearts of his country- 
men-, infomuch that many joined his train, and ex- 
horted him to think of defigns and aftions worthy of 
thole at Marathon. 

When he applied for a ftiare in the adminiftration, 
the people received him with pleafure. By this time 
they were weary of Themiftocles, and as they knew 
Cimon's engaging and humane behaviour to their 
whole body, confequent upon his natural mildnefs 
and candour, they promoted him to the higheft ho- 
nours and offices in the ftate. Ariftides, me fon of 
Lyfimachus, contributed not a little to his advance- 
ment. He faw the goodneis of his difpofition, and 

let 
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et him up as a rival againft the keennefs and daring 

pirit of Themiftocles. 

When the Medes w^re driven out of Greece, 
Cimon was eledled admiral. The Athenians had not 
now the chief command at fea, but aded under the 
orders of Paufanias the Lacedaemonian. The firft 
thing Cimon did, was to equip his countrymen in a 
more commodious manner, and to make them much 
better feamen than the reft. And as Paufanias began 
to treat with the Barbarians, and write* letters to the 
king, about betraying the fleet to them, in confe-. 
quence of which he treated the allies in a rough and 
haughty ftyle, and foolifhly gave into many unnecef- 
fary and . oppreffive a6ts of authority; Cimon, on 
the other hand, liliened to the complaints of the in- 
jured with fo much gentlenefs and humanity, that he 
infenfibly gained the command of Greece, not by 
arms, but by his kind and obliging manners. For 
the ereateft part of the allies, no longer able to bear 
the feverity and pride of Paufanias, put themfelves 
under the direftion of Cimon and Ariftides. At the 
fame time they wrote to the Ephori, to dcfire them 
to recall Paufanias, by whom Sparta was fo diftio- 
noured, and all Greece fo much difcompofed. 

It is related^ that when Paufanias was at Byzan- 
tium, he caft his eyes upon a young virgin named 
Cleonice, of a noble family there, and infiftcd on 
having her for a miftrefs. The parents, intimidated 
by his power, were under the hard neceffity of giving 
up their daughter. The young woman begged that 
the light might be taken out of his apartment, that- 
Ihc might go to his bed in fecrecy and filence. 
When fhe entered he was afleep, and Ihe unfortu- 
nately ftumbled upon the candleftick, ahd threw it 
down. The noife waked him fuddenly, and he, iir 
his confufion, thinking it was an enemy coming to 
aflaffinate him, unlheathed a dagger that lay by him,, 
and plunged it into the virgin's heart. After this he 
could never reft. Her image appeared to- him every 

T 4 night. 
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night, and with a menacing tone repeated this heroic 

verfe — 

Go to the fate which pride and luji prepare ! 

The allies, highly incenied at this infanK>us 
aftion, joined Cimon to befiege him in Byzantium. 
But he found means to efcape thence ; and, as he 
was ftill haunted by the fpefbe, he is faid to have ap- 
plied to a temple at * Heraclea where the tnanes of 
the dead were confulted. There he invoked the 
fpirit of Cleonice, % and intreated her pardon. ; She 
appeared, and told him, <' he would foon be deli- 
** vercd from all his troubles, after his return to 
" Sparta:** in which, itfeems, his -f- death was enig- 
matically foretold. Thefe particulars we have from 
many hiltorians. 

All the confederates had now put themfelves under 
the condudfc of Cimon, and he failed with them to 
Thrace, upon intelligence that fome of the moft ho- 
nourable of the Perfians, and of the king's relations, 
had feized the city of Eion upon the river Strymon, 
and greatly harrafled the Greeks in that neighbour- 
hood. Cimon engaged and defeated the Perfian 
forces, and then (hut them up in the town. After 
this, he diflodged the Thracians above the Strymon, 
who had ufed to fupply the towa with provifions, 
and kept fo ftri£t a guard over the country, that no 
convoys could efcape him. By this means the place 
was reduced to fuch extremity, that Butes the king's 
general, in abfolute defpair, fet fire to it, and fo pe- 
rifhed there with Jiis friends and all his fubilance. 

In 

* Heraclea was a place near Olympia. Paufanias applied to 
the necromancers there called Pfycbago|^ whofc office it was to 
call up departed fpirits. 

X Thus we find that it was a cuitom in the Pasan as well as in 
the Hebrew theology to conjure up the fpirits ox the dead, and 
that the witch of Endor was not the only witch in the world. 

f The Lacedaemonians having refolved to feize him, he fled 
for refuge to a temple of A^nerva called Cbaldtic^. There they 
ftut him up and fhu-ved him. 
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In ccmfcqucnce of this, Gimon became ihafter ol' 
the town, but there was no advantage to be reaped 
from it worth mentioning, becaufe the Barbanani 
had deftroyed all by firjp. The country about it, 
however, was very beaudful and fertile, and that he 
fettled with Atheirians. For this reafoh the pt6pk df 
Athens piermitted him to etieft there three oiftrbk 
Hermaey which had the f(^owing ihfcnptioiil 

IVbere Strynum with bisfiher waves 
The lofty towers of Eton laver^ 
Tbe bapkfs Mede^ with famine prefix 
itbe force of Grecian arms confi^. 

Let bimj who horn in difhmt /foylr. 
Beholds tbefe monuments of pratfe — 
Tbefe forms that valour^ sghryfave— 
And fees bow Athens crowns the irovef 
For honour feel the fatriot-Jigbj 
And for bis country learn to die. 

Afar to Phrygia*s fated lands 

HHjen Mnejibeus leads bis Attic bandSy 

Behold! he bears in Homer'Jiill 

The palm of military JUllj 

In every dge^ on every coqftj 

'Tis thus tbefons of Athens boafi I 



Though Cimon's name does not appear in any of 
theie mfcriptions, yet his cotemporaries confidered 
them as the highcft pitch of honour. For ncidier 
Themiftocles nor Miltiades were favoured with any 
thing of that kind. Nay, when the latter. afked 
only for a crown of olive, Sochares of the ward of 
Decelea flood up in the midil of the aflembly, and 

ipoke 
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iboke againft it, in terms that were not candid in- 
deed, but agreeable to the people. He faid, " Mil- 
** tiades, when you Ihall fight the Barbarians and 
^^ conquer alone, then a(k to have honours paid you 
** alone." What was it then that induced them to 
give the preference fo greatly to this a£Uon of 
Cimon? was it not that under the other generals 
they fought for their lives and exiflence as a people, 
but under him they were able to diftrefs their ene- 
mies, by carrying war into the countries where they 
had eftablifhcd themfelves, and by colonizing Eton 
and Amphipolis ? They planted a colony * too in the 
ifle of Scyros,.. which was reduced by Cimon on the 
occafion I am going to mention. The Dolopes, who 
then held it, paid no attention to agriculture. They 
had {o long been addifted to piracy, that at laft they 
ipared not even the merchants and Grangers who 
came into their ports, but in that of Ctefium plun- 
dered fomc Theflalians who came to traffick with 
them, and put them in prifon. Thefe prifoners, 
however, found means tockrape, and went and lodg- 
ed an impeachment againft the place before the Am- 
phidyones (who commanded the whole ifland to 
make reftitution). Thole who had no concern in the 
robbery, were unwilling to pay any thing, and, in- 
ftead of that, called upon the perfons who committed 
it, and had the goods in their hands, to make fads- 
faftion. But thefe pirates, apprehenfive of the 
confequence, fent to invite Cimon to come with his 
ihips and take the town, which they promifed to de- 
liver up to him. In purfuance of tliis, Cimon took 
the ifland, expelled the Dolopes, and cleared the 
Aegean fea of corfairs. 

This done, he recollefted that their ancient hero 
Thefeus, the fon of Aegeus, had retired from Athens 
toScyros, and was there treacheroufly killed by king 

Ly- 

* This happened about the beginning of the feventy-feventh 
Olympiad. 
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Lycomedes, who entertained fome fufpicion of him* 
And, as there was an * oracle which had enjoined 
the Athenians to bring back his remains, and to 
honour him as a demi-god, Cimon fet himfelf to 
fearchfor his tomb. This was no eafy undertaking; 
for the people of Scyros had all along refufed to de- 
clare where, he lay, or to fufFer any fearch fpr hi$ 
bones. At laft with much pains and enquiry he 
difcovered the repofitory, and put his remains, fet 
off with all imaginable magnificence, on board his 
own galley, and carried them to the ancient ieat of 
that hero, almoft f four hundred years after he had 
left it. 

Nothing could give the people more pleafure than 
this event. To commemorate it, they inftitutcd 
games in which the tragic poets were to try their 
flcill ; and the difpute was very remarkable. Sopho- 
cles, then a young man, brought his firft piece upon 
the theatre ; and Aphepfion, the Archon, perceiving 
that the audience were not unprejudiced, did not ap- 
point the judges by lot in the ufual manner. The 
method he took was this : When Cimon and his of- 
ficers had entered the theatre, and made the due li- 
bations to the god who prefided over the games, the 
Archon would not fuffer them to retire, but obliged 
them to fit down and feleft ten judges upon oath, 
one out of each tribe. The dignity of the judges 
caufcd an extraordinary emulation among the adors. 
Sophocles gained the prize ; at which Aefchylus was 
fo much grieved and difconcerted, that he could not 
bear to ftay much longer in Athens, but in anger re- 
tired to Sicily, where he died, and was buried near 
Gela. 

. Ion tells us, that when he was very young, and 
lately come from Chios to Athens, he fupped, at 

Laomedon's, 

* This oracle was delivered to them four years before ; in the 
firft year of the fcventyfixth Olympiad. 

f PlQtarch could not make a miftake of four hundred years. 
Wt are perTuaded, therefore, that he wrote right hundred. 
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Laomcdon'S) with Citnon. After fuppcr, when the 
libations were over, CiiHon was defired to fit^, and 
he did it fo affi^eably, that the company praemed 
him in point or politenefs to Themiftoclcs. For he, 
on a hke occafion, faid, *^ he had not learnt to fing^ 
♦* or play upon the harp j but he knew how to raife 
♦* a Miall city to wealth and greatncls " The con- 
Terfation afterwards turned upon the aftions of 
Cimon, and each of the guefts dwelt upon fuch as 
appeared to him the mod confiderable : he, for his 
part, mentioned only this, which he looked upon as 
die moft artful^ expedient he had made ufe of. A 
great number of Barbarians were made prifoners in 
Seftos and at Byzantium *, and the allies defired Ci- 
mon to make a divifion of the booty. Cimon placed 
the prifoners quite naked, on one fide, and all their 
ornaments on the other. The allies complained, the 
fliares were not equal; whereupon, he bade them 
take which part they pleafed, amiring them that the 
Athenians would be fatisBed with that they left. 
Herophvtus the Samian advifed them to make choice 
of tte Pcrfian fpoils, and of courfe the Perfian cap- 
tives fell to the fliare of the Athenians. For the 
prefent, Cimon was ridiculed in private for the divi- 
fion he had made; becaufe the allies had .chains of 
gold, rich collars and bracelets, and robes of fcarlet 
and purple to fhew, while the Athenians had nothing 
but a parcel of naked (laves, and thde very unfit for 
labour. But a little after, the friends and relations 
of the prifoners canie down from Phrygia and Lydia, 
and gave large fums for their ranfom. So that 
Cimon with the money purchafed four months pro- 
vifions for his (hips^ and fent a quantity of gold be- 
fides to the Athenian treafury. 

Cimon by this time had acquired a great fortune; 
and what he had gained glorioilifiy in the war from 
the enemy, he laid out with as much reputation upon 
bis fellow-citizens. He ordered the fences of his 
fields and gardens to be thrown down, that (Irangcrs, 

as 
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as well as his own countnrmen, might freely partake 
of his fniit. He had a fupper provided at his hpufe 
every day, in which the dimes were plain, but fuf- 
ficient for a multitude of guefts. Every poor citir 
2cn repaired to it at pleafure, and had his diet with- 
out care or trouble ; by which means he was enabled 
to give proper attention to public affairs. Ariftotle, 
indeed, fays, this fupper was not provided for all the 
citizens in general, but onl^ for thofe of his own 
tribe, which was that of Lacia*. 

When he walked out, he ufed to have a retinue 
of young men well clothed, and if he happened to 
meet an aged citizen in a mean drefs, he ordered 
ibme one of them to change clothes with him. This 
was great and noble. But befide this, the fame at- 
tendants carried with them a quantity of money, and 
when they met in the market-place with any neceC- 
litous perfon of tolerable appearance, they took 
care to (lip ibme pieces into his hand as privately as 
poffible. Cratinus, the comic writer, feems to have 
referred to thefe circumllances in one c^ his pieces 
entitled Archilochi. 

Even I Metrobius^ though afcrivenery hoped 
7*0 pafs a cbearfuland ajleek old-age^ 
And live to my hft hour at Cimon*s tahk ; 
Cimon ! the heft and nobleft of the Greeks! 
Whofe wide-fpread hoUnty vied with that of heaven ! 
But ah! he's gone before me! 

Gorgias the Leontm^ gives him this charadter, " He 
^ got riches to ufe them, and ufed them fo as to be 
•* honoured on their account." And Critias, one of 
the thirty tyrants, in his elegies thus exprefles the 
utmoft extent of his wifhes. 

The 

^ Cimon^s Ward being afterwards called Oeneis ; it muft be 
reconciled with this place from Scephamis, who tells us, tJ^g Lf- 
ciaJoi were a fwfie oftbi ward Oencu. 
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7'be wealth of^ Scopas^ beirs^ the foul of Cimany 
And the fanfd trophies of Ageftlaus. 

Lichas the Lacedaemonian, we know, gamed a great 
name among the Greeks, by nothing but entertain- 
ing ftrangers who came to fee the public exerciics of 
tjiie Spartan youth. But the magnificence of Cimon 
exceeded even the ancient hofpitality and bounty of 
the Athenians. They ifideed taught the Greets to 
fow bread-corn, to avail themfelves of the ufe of 
wells, and of the benefit of fire : in thcfe things they 
juftly glory. But Cimon's houfe was a kind of com- 
mon-hall for all the people ; the firft-fruits of his 
lands were theirs; whatever the, feafons produced 
of excellent and agreeable, they freely gathered; 
nor were ftrangers in the leaft debarred from them : 
io that he in fome meafure revived the community 
of goods, which prevailed in the reign of Saturn^ 
and which the poets telKus fo much o^ Thofe who 
malevolently afcribed this liberality of his to a define 
of flattering and courting the people, were refuted by 
the reft of his conduct, in which ne favoured the no- 
bility, and inclined to the conftitution and cuftom of 
Lacedaemon. When Themiftocles wanted to raife 
the power and privileges of the commons too high, 
he joined Ariftides to oppofe him. In like manner 
he oppofedEphialtes, jvho, to -ingratiate himfelf with 
the people, attempted to abolifti the court of Areo- 
pagus. He faw all j)erfons concerned in the admi- 
niftration, except Ariftides and Ephialtes, pillaging 
the public, yet he kept his own hands clean, and in 
all his fpeeches and adions continued to the laft per- 
feftly difmtereftcd. One inftance of this they give 
us in his behaviour to Rhoefaccs, a Barbarian who 
had revolted from the king of Perfia, and was come 
to Athens with great treafures. This man finding 

himfelf 

* Scopas, a rich ThefTalitn. is mentioned in the life of Cata 
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himfelf harrafled by informers there, applied to Ci- 
mon for his protection; and, to gain his favour,, 
placed two cups, the one full of gold, and the other 
of (liver darics, in his antichamben Cimon, call-' 
ing his eye upon them, fmiled, and aiked him, 
** Whether he mould chufe to have him his mercc- 
** nary or his friend ?" " My friend undoubtedly,** 
faid the Barbarian. " Go then," faid Cimon, " and 
** take thefe things back with you ; for if I be your 
** friend, your money will be mine whenever I have 
*• occafion for it/* 

About this time, the allies, though they j^aid their 
contributions, began to fcruple the fumifhmg of 
ihips and men. T^y wanted to bid adieu to the trou- 
bles of war, and to till the ground in quiet and tran- 
quillity, particularly as the Barbarians kept at home, 
and gave them no difturbance. The other Athenian 
generals took every method to compel them to make 
good their quota, and by profecutions and lines ren- 
dered the Athenian government oppreffive and invi- 
dious. But Cimon took a different colirfe, when he 
had the command. He ufed no compulfion to any 
Grecian ; he took money and fhips unmanned of fuch 
as did not chufe to ferve in perfon ; and thus fuf- 
fered them to be led by the charms of eafe to dome- 
ftic employments, to huibandry and manufactures : 
fb that of a warlike people, th?y became, through an 
inglorious attachment to luxury and pleafure, quite 
unfit for any thing in the military department. On 
the other hand, he made all the Adienians in their 
turns ferve on board his (hips, and kept them in 
continual exerciie. By thefe means he extended the 
Athenian dominion over the allies, who were all the . 
while paying him for it. The Athenians were al- 
ways upon one expedition or other, had their wea- 
pons for ever in their hands, and were trained up to 
every fatigue of fervice : hence it was that the allies 
learned to fear and flatter them, and inltead of being 

their 
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dieir fellow-foldiers as fonnerly, inienfibly became 
their tributaries and futge&s. 

Add to this, that no man bumbled the pride and 
arragaace of the ^at king more than Cimon. Not 
f^dsled with driving him out of Greece, he purfued 
Hs footftq>6, and without iuffering him to take 
bre^di, ravaged and laid wafte ibme parts of his 
dMainioas, and dicw over others to the Grecian 
leagqe ; infomuch that in all Afia, ftom Ionia to 
Pamphylia, there was not a Perfian ftandard to be 
feen. As foon as he was informed that the king^s 
fleett and {troiies lay upon the Pamphylian coafts, he 
wan^ to intknidate ttiem m iuch a manner that they 
fhould never more venture beyondnhe Chelidonian 
ifles. For this purpofe he fet fsuT from Chidus and 
Triopium w)th a fleet of two hundred galleys, which 
Themiftocles had, in their firfl conftrudion, made 
li^ht and fit to turn with the utmoi^ agility. Cimon 
widened them, and joined a plat^m to the deck of 
each, that there miffht in rime of adion be room for a 
greater number of combatants. When he arrived 
at Phafelis, which was inhabited by Greeks, but 
would neither receive his fleet, nor revolt from the 
king, he ravaged their territories, and advanced to 
afiault their walls. Hereupon, the CKians who were 
among his forces, haying of old had a friendfhip for 
the people of Phafelis, on one fide endeavoured to 
pacify Cimon, and on the other addrefled themfelves 
to die townfmen, by letters fattened to arrows which 
they (hot over the walls. At length they reconciled 
the two parties ; the conditions were that the Pjiafe- 
lites fhould pay down ten talents, and (hould follow 
Cimon's ftandard againft the Barbarians. 

Ephorus fays, 'Hthrauftes commanded the king^s 
fleet, and Pherendates his land-fprces ; but Calm^*- 
thcnes will have it, that Ariomandcs the fon of Gobryas 
was at the head of the Perfians. He tells us far- 
t)i(Cr, that he lay at anchor in the river Eurymedon, 
and 4id not yet chufe to come to an qigagcment with 

the 
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the Greeks, becaufe he expefted a reinforcement of 
eighty Phaenician ihips from Cyprus. On the other 
hand, Cimon wanted to prevent that jundion, and 
therefore failed with arefolution to compel the Per-- 
fians to fight, if they declined it. To avoid it, they 
puihed up the riven But when Cimon came up^ 
they attempted to make head againft him^ with fix- 
hundred fiiips^ according to Phanodemus, or, as 
Ephorus writes, with three hundred arid fiftv. They 
peiformed, however^ nothing worthy of fucn a fleet, 
but preiently made for land. The foremoft got on 
fhore, and efcaped to the army which was drawn up 
hard by. . The Greeks laid hold on the reft, and 
handled them very roughly, as well as their fliips. A 
ce{|ain proof that the Pcrfian fleet was very nume- 
rous, is, that though many in all probability eot 
away, and many others were deftroyed, yet the Athe* 
nians took no lefs than two hundred veflels. 

The barbarian land-forces advanced dole to the 
fea: but it appeared to Cimon an arduous undertak- 
ing to make good his landing by dint of fword, and 
with his troops who were fatigued with the late ac- 
tion to engage thofe that were quite frefli and many 
times their number. Not^ithftanding this, hefaw 
the courage and fpirits of his men elevated with their 
late vidory, and that they were very defirous to be 
led againft the enemy. He therefore difembarked 
his heavy-armed infantry, yet warm from the late 
ai£Uon. They ruflied forward with loud fliouts, and 
the Perfians ftood and received them with a sood 
countenance. A .fliarp conflift enfued, in which the 
braved and mofl: diftinguiftied among the Athenians 
were flain. At laft with much difiiculty the barba- 
rians were put to the rout : many were killed, and 
many others taken, together with their pavilions full 
of all manner of rich fpoil. 

Thus Cimon, like ail excellent champion, won 
two prizes in one day, and by thcfe two adtions out- 
did the vidtory ot Salamis at fea, and of Pi^taeae at 

Vql. IIL U land. 
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land. He added, however, a new trophy to his vic- 
tories. Upon intelligence that the eighty Phacni- 
cian galleys, which were not in the battle, were ar- 
Hved at * Hydrus, he fteercd that way as faft as^ pof- 
fible. They had not received any certain account of 
the forces to whofe afliftance they were gobg ; and^ 
as this fu^nce much intimidated th«n, thej ww» 
eafily defeated, with the lois of all their fliips and 
mod of their men, 

Thcfe events ib humUed the kin^of Perfia, diat 
he came into that famous peace, which limited him 
to the diftance of a day's -f journey on horfeback from 
the Grecian fea ; and by which he engaged that none 
of his galleys or other fliips of war (iKmId ever come 
within the Cyanean* and Chefidonian ifles. CaHiP 
thenes, indeed, denies that the king agreed to diefe 
conditions ; but he allows that his fubfequent beha- 
viour was equivalent to fuch an agreement* For hi» 
fears confequent upon thiat defeat, made him retire fo 
tkr from Greece, that Pericles mth fifty fldps, and 
Ephialtes with no more than thirty, failed beyond the 
Chelidonian rocks, without meeting with any fleet ci 
the barbarians. However, in the colle£tion of AAe- 
nian decrees made by Craterus, there is a cc^ of the 
articles of this peace, which are in fubftance the fame 
as we have related them. We are told aUb^ that the 
Athenians built an altar to peace on this occafion, 
and that they paid particular honours to Callias who 
negotiated the treaty. So much was railed from thef 
iale of the fpoils, that befide what was referved fop 
other occafions, the people had money enough- td 

buik) 

* As no fuch place as Hydras is to b« found, Lubiftus tbitk^ 
Hfrc (hould read Sydra, whidi was a maritime town of Cilkia. Dm* 
cier propofes to read Hydruiia, which was one of the Cydades. 
But, perhaps, Hydrus is only a corruption of Cyprus ; forPolyae* 
Hus (1. i.] tells usy Cimon failed thither immediately after his two* 
fold vi^ory. And he adds, that he went difguifed in a Perfiari 
drefs, which muft ho with a view to take in the Fharnifiaii 
^liies. 

f Tour hundred furlongs^ 
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build the wall on the ibuth fide of die citadel Nay, 
fach- was the treafure this expedition afforded, that 
hy it w^ie laid the foundations of the long walls 
cdlled Leg&^ thfey were not- finiftied indeed 'uB fome- 
Anc after. And as the pkce where they were to 
be ereded was marlhy and full of vrater, Cimon at 
his own eitpence had the bottom fecured by ram« 
miDg down large ftones and binding them with gra- ^ 
veL He ixx> nrft adon^ed the city with thofe elegant 
and nobte places for exercife and difputation, which a 
Mttfe after came to be fo much admired. He planted 
the forum with plane-trees ; and whereas the acade- 
my before was a dry and unfightly plat, he brought 
water to it, and iheltered it with groves, ib that it 
abounded with clean alleys and fhady walks. 

By this time the Perfians refufed to evacuate the 
Cherfonefus, and^ inftead of t^at, called down the 
Thracians to their affiftance» Cimon let out againfl: 
them from Athens with a very few galleys, and as 
they looked- upon him with contempt on that ac- 
count, he attacked them, and with four fliips only 
took thirteen of theirs* Thus he expelled the Per- 
fians, and beat the Thracians too ; by which fucce& 
he reduced the whote Cherfonefus to the obedience 
of Athens. After this, he defeated at fea the Tha- 
fians who had . revoked from the Athenians, took 
diree and thirty of their Ihips, and flormed their 
town. The gold-mines which were in the neigh- 
bouring continent, he fecured to his countrymen, to- 
|;ether with the whole Thafian territory. 

From thence there was an e^y opening to invade 
Macedonia, and poflibly to conquer great part of it ; 
and as he negleded the opportunity, it was thought 
to be owing to the prefcnts which king Alexander 
made him. His enemies, therefore, impeached him 
fbr it, and brought him to his trial In his defence 
he thus addreffedhis judges — ** I have no conneftion 
" with rich lonians orTheflallans, whom other gene- 
^ rals have applied to, in hopes of receiving compli- 
U a " ment^ 
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*' ments and treafures from them. My attachment 
** is to the Macedonians,* whofe frugality and fobriety 
^^ I honour and imitate; things preferable with me 
^^ to all the wealth in the world. I love indeed to 
•* enrich my country at the expence of its enemies.** 
Stefimbrotus who mentions this trial, fays Elpinice 
waited on Pericles at his own houle, to intreat that 
he would behave with Ibme lenity to her brother : 
for Pericles was the moft vehement accufer he had. 
At prefcnt, he only faid, " You are old, Elpinice, 
^^ much too old to tranfaA fuch bufineis as this.** 
However, when the caufe came on, he was favoura- 
ble enough to Cimon, and rofe up only once to fycak 
during t& whole impeachment, and then he did it in 
a flight manner. Cimon therefore was honourably ac- 
quitted. 

As to the reft of his adminiftration, he oppoled and 
reftrained the people who were invading the province 
of the nobility, and wanted to appropriate the direc- 
don of every thing to themfelves. But when he was 
gone out upon a new expedition, they broke out again, 
and overturning the conftitution and moft facrcd 
cuftoms of their country, at the inftigation of Ephi- 
Aires, they took from the council of Areopagus thofc 
caufes that ufed to come before it, and left it the cog- 
nizance of but very few. Thus by bringing aU mat- 
ters before themielves, they made the government a 
perfedt democracy. And this they did with the con- 
currence of Pericles, who by this time was grown 
very powerful, and had efpoufed their party. It was 
with great indignation that Cimon found, at his re- 
turn, the dignity of that high court infulted ; and he 

feB 

^ The nutnnicripts in general have Lacedaemonians; and that 
k , probably the true reading. For Cimon is well known to have 
had a flrong attachment to that people. Befides, the Macedonians 
were not alober {)e6ple. As to what fome obje^, that it is ftrange 
his ihould make no mention of the Macedonians, when he was ac- 
Cttfed of being bribed by them : the anfwer is eafy, we are noT 
(Certain that Plutarch has given as all Cimon's defence. 
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iet himielf tx) reftore its iurifdidtion^ and to revivre fuch 
an aiiftocracy as haa obtained under Cliflhenes. 
Upon this, his adverfarierraifed a great clamour, and 
cxafperated the people againll him, not forgetting 
thoic ftories about his Mer, and his own attachment 
to the Lacedaemonians. Hence thofe verfes of £u- 
polls about Cimon. — 

//!pV ^t a viUain^ hut a debauchee^ 
Wbofe car clefs heart is loft on wine and women. 
The time has heen^ beftept in Lacedaemon^ 
Jnd left poor Elpinice here alone. 

But if with all his negligence and love of wine, he 
took fo many cities, and gamed fo many viftories, rt 
is plain that if he had been a fober man and attentive 
to bufinefs, none of the Greeks either before or after 
him could have exceeded him in great apd glorious 
d^tions. 

From his firft letting out in life, he had an ^tt^chr 
ment to the Lacedaemonians. According to Stefim^- 
brotus, he called one of the twins he hafl by a ClitQ- 
nian woman, Lacedaemonius, an^ thp ofh^r Eleus ; 
apd Pericles often took occafion to reproach theqi 
with their mean defcent by the ipothcf's fide. But 
Diodorus the geographer ^ritps, that he had bot(i 
thcfc fons, and a third nam^ 4 Thcffalus, by Ifodice 
daughter to Euryptolemys the fon of Megacles. 

The Spartans contributed pot a little to the promoti- 
on of Cimon. Being declared enemies to Themiftocles, 
they much rather chofe to adhere to Cimon, though but 
a young man, at die head of affairs in Athens. Thp 
Athenians too at lirft faw this with pleafure, becaufe 
they reaped great advantages from the regard which 
the Spartans had for Cimon. When they began to 
take the lead apojcig the allies, and were gaijping thp 
chief dircftion of all ^c bufinefs of the league, it was 
no uneafinefs to them fee the hoaoyr and cfteffm he 
w^ Jicld in« Indeed, Cimon was the man they 
\J 3 pitclicd 
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pitched upon for tranfa6Ung that bufinefs, on account 
of his humane behaviour to the allies, and his inter- 
eft with the Lacedaemonians. But when thej wcir 
become creat and powerful, it gave them pain to fee 
Cimon ftill adoring the Spartans, For ne was al- 
ways magnifying that people at their «tpence ; and 
particularly, as Stefimbrotus tells us, when he had 
any fault to find with .(hem, he ufed to fay, ** the 
** Lacedaemonians would not have done fo.** On 
this account his countrymen began to envy and to 
hate him. 

They had, however, a ftill heavier complaint 
againft him, which took its rife as follows. In the 
fourth year of the reign of Archidamus the fon of 
Zeuxidamus, there happened the grcateft earthquake 
at Sparta that ever was heard of. The ground in 
many parts of Laconia was cleft afunder ; Mount 
Taygetus felt the fhock, and its ridges were torn off-, 
the whole city was difmantled, except five houfes. 
The young men and boys were exercifing in the 
Portico, and it is faid that a* little before the earth* 
quake a hare croffed the place, upon which the young 
men, naked and anointed as they were, ran out in 
fport after it. The building fell upon thcv boys that 
remained, ar>d dcftroyed thcni all together. Their 
monument is ftill called, from that event, Sifmatia. 

Archidamus, amidft the prcfent danger^ perceived 
another that was likely to enfuc, and, as he faw the 
people bufy in endeavouring tofave their moft valua- 
ble moveables, he ordered the trumpets to give the 
alarm, as if fome enemy were ready to fall upon 
them, that they might repair to him immediately 
with their weapons in their hands. This was the 
only thing which at that crifis favcd Sparta. For 
the Helots flocked together on all fides from the fields 
to difpatch fuch as had efcaped the earthquake j but 
finding them armed and in good order, they re- 
turned to their villages, and declared open war. At 
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die feme time they peifuaded fotne of their neijgh- 
bours^ among whom were the Meflibnians, to join 
them againft Sparta. 

In thk great diftiefs the Lacedaemoaians fent Pe^ 
rididat to Athens, to beg for fuccours. Ariflopha- 
oes,* in his comic waf, lays, ^^ there- was an extra- 
^ ordiiiaiy contraft between his pale face and his red 
^^ robe^ as he fats a fuppliant at the altars, and alked 
** us for troops/' Ephialtes ftrongly oppofcd and 
ppotcfted againft giving any afliftance to reeftabliih a 
city which was rival to their own, infifting that they 
oi^ht rather to fufier the pride of Sparu to be troden 
under foot Cimon, however, as Critias tells us, 
pne&rred the relief of Sparta to the enlargement of 
the Athenian power, and perfuaded the people to 
march with a great army to it's aid. Ion mentions 
the words which had the n>oil efiedt upon them : he 
defired them, itfeems, ** not to fufFer Greece to b^ 
** maimed, nor to deprive their own city of it's com» 
*♦ panion/' 

When he returned from aflifling the Lacedaemor 
nians, he marched with his army through Corinth, 
Lachartus complained in high terms of his bringing 
in his troops without permifllon from the citizens : 
** For," faid he, " when we knock at another man's 
** door, we do not enter without leave from the ma- 
•* ftcr." ** But you, Lachartus," anfwered Cimon, 
** did not knock at the gates of Cleonc and Megara, 
" but broke them in pieces, and forced your way in, 
^* upon this principle, that nothing fhould be ihut 
*< agamft the ftrong." With this boldnefs and pro- 
priety too did he fpeak to the Corinthian, and then, 
purfued his march. 

After this, the Spartans called in the Athenians a 

iecond time againil the Meflenians and Helots in 

+ ItHome. But when they were arrived, they were 

more afraid of their fpirit of enterprile than of the 

U 4 enemy, 

♦ Lyiiftrata, L 1140. 

:^ Th/p Spah^ns wer? not fkill^ in fieges. 
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enemy, and therefore^ of all their allies, feat them 
only back again, as perfons fufpefted of fome dilho* 
nourable defign. They returned full of refenonent ^ 
o£ courfe, and now openly xleclared themfelyes 
againft the partizans of the Lacedaemonians, and- 
.particularly againft Cimon. In confequence of this, 
upon a flight pretence they banifhed him for teii 
years, which is the term the oftracifm extends ta 

In the mean time, the Lacedaemonians, in their 
return from an expedition in which they had deliverc4 
Delphi from the JPhoeians, encamped at Tanagrau 
The Athenians came to ^ve them battle. On this 
pccafion Cimon appeared in arms among thole of his 
own tribe, which was that of Oeneis, to fight for his 
country againft the Lacedaemonians. When the 
council of five hundred heard of it, they were afraid 
that his enemies would raife a clamour againft him, 
as if he was come only to throw things mto confur 
fion, and to bring the Lacedaemonians into Athens^ 
and therefore forbade the generals to receive him. 
Cimon, upon this, retired, after he had defired Eu- 
thippus the Anaphlyftian, and the reft of his friends, 
who were moft cerifufed as partizaqs of Spart^ to 
exert themfelves gloripufly againft the enemy, and 
by their behaviour* to wipe off the afperfion. 

Thefc brave men, in number about a hundred, 
took Cimon's armour (as a facred pledge) into the 
midft of their little band,^ formed themielves into a 
clofe body, and fought *till they all fell with the 
greateft aniour imaginable. The Athenians regretted 
them exceedingly, and repented of the unjuft cen- 
fures they had fixed upon them. Their refentment 
againft Cimon, too, foon abated, partly from tl^ 
riemembrance of his paft fervices, and partly from 
the difiiculties they lay under at the prefent jun&ure. 
They were beaten ip the great battle fought at Ta- 

Mgca, 

t The Athenians, in refentment of this affront, broke the al^ 
liance with Sparta, and joined in confederacy with the At^ves. 

fiiucrx^^Li. 
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fiagra, and they expected another army would come 
asainft them from Peloponnefus the next ipring. 
Hence it was, that they recalled Cimon from banilh* 
ment, and Pericles hinxfelf was the firft to propo^ 
k. With fo much candour were differences managed 
then, fo moderate the relentments of men, and ib 
Cafilv laid down, where the public good required it I 
Ambition itfelf, the ftrongeft of all pafTicms, yielded 
to the interefts and neceffities of their country ! 

Cimon, foon after his return, put an end to the 
war, and reconciled |the two cities. After the peac^ 
was made, he faw the Athenians could not fit down 
qtiietly, but ftill wanted (o be in motion, and to ag- 
grandife themfclves by new exi)editions. To prevent 
their exciting farther troubles in Greece, and giving 
a handle for inteftine war3, and heavy complamts of 
the allies againft Athens, on account of their formi- 
dable fleets traverfing the feas about the iflands and 
round Peloponnefus, he fitted out a fleet of two 
hundred fail, . to carry war again into * Egypt and . 
Cyprus. This he thought would anfwer two inten-- 

tions; 

^ The hiftory of the firft expedition is this. While Cimon was 
employed in his enterppze againft Cyprus, Inarus king of Lybis^ 
^ving brought the greateft part of lower Egypt tp revolt from 
Artaxerxefy called in the Athenians to aflift him to complete his 
conqaeft. Hereupon the Athenians quitted Cyprus* and failed 
into Egypt. They made themfelves matters of the Nile, and 
^ttackine Memphis, (eized twq of the outworks, and attempted 
the third called the nvJ^te tvall. But the expedition proved verv 
unfortunate. Artaxerxes fent Megabyzus'with a powerful army 
into Egypt. He defeated the rebels and the Lybians their aiTo* 
ciates; drove the Greeks from Memphis, (hut them up in the 
ifland of Profopids eighteen months, and at laft forced them tp 
farrender. They almoft all i>eri(hed in that war, which lafted fix 
years. Inarusin violation of the public faith, was crucified. 

The fi^ond expedition was unoertaken a few years after, and 
ym not more fuccefsful. The Athenians went againil Cyprus with 
two hundred gallies. While they were befieging Citium there, 
Aniyrcaeus the Saite applied to them for fuccours in Egypt, and 
Cimon fent him fixty of his gallies. Some fay he went with them 
himfdf} others^ that he continued before Citii^m. But nothing 
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ttons ; it would accuftom the Athenians to conflidbi 
with the barbarians, and it would improve thdr fob* 
ftance in an honourable manner, by bringing the 
rich fpoils of their natural enemies into Greece. 

When all was now ready, and die army on the 
^intof embarking, Cimon had this dieam. An 
angry bitch feemed to bay at him, and, fomething 
between barking and a human voice,' to utter cfaefe 
words — Come on j / atui my whelps with pkafure jbaU 
receive thee. Though the dream was hard to inter- 
pret, Aftyphiius the Pofidonian, a great diviner, and 
friend of Cimon*s, told him it figniBed his death. 
He argued thus ; a dog is an enemy to the man he 
barks at*, and no one can give his enemy greater 
pleafure than by his death. The mixture of the 
voice pointed out that the enemy was a Mede, for 
the armies of the Medes are compofed of Greeks 
and barbarians. After this dream, he had another 
fign in facrificing to Bacchus. When the priefib had 
JeUled the vidlim, a fwarm of ants took up the dot- 
lied blood by little and little, and laid it upon Cimon'^ 
great toe. This they did for fomc time without 
any one's taking notice of it : at lad Cimon himlelf 
obferved it, and at the fame inflant the foothfayer 
fame and^ Ihewcd him the liver without a head. 

The expedition, however, could not now be put; 
pfF, and therefore he let fail. He fcnt fixty of hb 
galleys againft ^gypt, and with the reft made for 
fhe Afiatic coaft, where he defeated the king's fleet 
f onfifting of Phaenician and Cilician (hips, mad^ 
himfelf matter of the cities in that circuit, and watch-, 
cd his opportunity to penetrate into Egypt. Every 
fhing was ^reat- in the dcfi^fis he formed. He 

thought 

pf mpment was txanfadod at this time to the prejudice qf the Per- 
fians in Egypt. However, in the tenth year of Darius Nothus 
Amyrtaeus iflued from the fens, and beings joined by all the £> 
gyptians, drove. the Perfians out of the kingdom>^and became 
png of the whole country. 
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thought pf noelung lefs tiian oveitumiog the whole 
^erfian empire ; and the rather becaufe he was ia- 
formed thatThemiftocles was in great reputation and 
power wit^ the barbarians, aiKi had promiled the 
ting to take the conduct of the Grecian war, when-? 
ever he entered upon it. But Themiftoclcs, they 
tell us, in delpair of managing it to any advantage, 
and of getting the better of the good fortune and 
valour of Cimon, fell by his own hand* 

When Cimon had formed thefe great proje&s, as 
a firft ftop towards them, he ca^ anchor beforp 
Cyprus. From thence he fent perfons in whom he 
pould confide with a private qyeftiop to die oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon j for their errand was entirely un- 
known. Nor. did the deity return them any anfwer, 
tut immediately upon their arrival ordered them tp 
return, " becaufe Cimon," faid he, ** is already witi^ 
** me/* The meffengers, upon this, took the roa4 
to the fea, and when they reached the Grecian camp« 
which was then on the coafts of Egypt, they found 
that Cimon was dead. They thep enquired ^hat day 
lie died, and comparing it with the time the oracle 
was delivered, they perceived that his departure was 
enigmatically pointed at in the expreffion ** that he 
f * was already with the gods." 

According to moft authors, he di^ a natura). 
death during the fiege of Citium ; but fome fay, K© 
jiied of a wound he received in an engagement with 
fhe barbarians. 

The lall advice he gave thofe about him, was to 
fail away immediately, and to conceal his deadi, 
Accordingly, before the eneqiy or their allies knew 
^ real ftate of the cafe, they returned in fafety, by 
0ie generalfhip of Cimon exercifed, as Phanodemus. 
jfays, thirty days after his death. 

After he was gone, there was not one Grecian ge- 
neral who did any thing confiderable againft the barT 
barians. The leading orators, were little better than 
incendiaries, who fet tl^e Qrceks one againft another, 

»4 
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and involved them in intefline wars ; nor was there 
any healing hand to interpofe. Thus the king's sdf- 
fairs had time to recover themfelves, and inezprd^ 
iible ruin was brought upon the powers of Greece. 
Long after this, indeed, Agefilaus carried his aims 
into Afia, and renewed the war a while againft tfa^ 
king's lieutenants on the coafl: : but he was fo (bon 
recced by the fedidons and tumults which broke out 
afrefh in Greece, that he could do nothing eztraor^ 
dinary. The Perfian tax-gatherers were then left 
amidft the cides in alliance and friendfhip with the 
Greeks ; whereas, while Cimon had the command, 
not a fingle colleftor was feen, nor fo much as a 
horfeman appeared within four hundred furlongs from 
thefea-cqaft. 

That his rem^s were brought to Atrica, his mo- 
nument there is a fufficient proof, for it (till bears the 
title of Cimonia, Neverthelels the people of Cidum 
have a tomb of Cimon, which they hold in great 
veneration, as Nauficrates the orator informs us; 
tjie gods having ordered them in a certain famine not 
to difregard his maneSj but to honour and worihip 
him as a fuperior being. Such was this Greciaa 
^neral. 
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TH E grandfather of LucuUus was a man of 
confular dignity 5 Metellus furiumcd Numi- 
dicus was his uncle by the mother's fide. His fa- 
ther was found guilty of emWzzling the public mo- 
ney, and his mother Caecilia had but an indifferent 
rtjputation for chaftity. As for LucuUus himfelf, 
while he was but a youth, beforp he follicited any 
public charge, or attempted to gain a fliare in the 
adminiftration, he made his firft appearance in im- 
peaching Servilius the augur, who had been his fa- 
ther's accufer. As he h^ caught Servilius in fome 
aft of injuftice in the execution of his office, all the 
world commended the profecution, and talked of it 
as an indication of extraordinary fpirit. Indeed^ 
where there was no injury to revenge, the Romans 
confidered the bufinefs of impeachments as a gene^ 
rous purfuit, and they chofe to have their young men 
fallen upon criminals, like fo many well-bred hounds 
wpon their prey. 

The caufe was argued with fo much vehemence^ 
that they came to blows, and feveral were wounded 
and fome killed ; in the ei>d, however, Servilius was 

ac- 
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acauitted. But though Lucullus loft his cauie, he 
haa great command both of the Greek and Ladn 
tongues ; infomuch that Sylla dedicated his commen-^ 
taries to him, as a peribn who could reduce the afts 
and incidents to much better order, and compofe ai 
more agreeable hiftory of them than himielf. For 
his eloquence was not only occafional, or exerted 
when n^:ei&ty called£>r it, like that^of otfair omocs 
who beat about in the Fonun, 

Asfperts the vaulting TuHf^ in tbi maiOf 

3ut when they are out of it, 

A^e dry J inelegant and dead — 

He had applied himfelf to the fdences called Uberat^ 
and was deep in the ftudy of hmnanity imm ^ 
vouth; and ui his ajge he withdrew from public 1b^ 
bourse o( which he had had x great ihare, to repofe 
himfelf in the boibm of philofophy, and to enjoy the 
fpecuhtions ihe fu^gefted ; bidding a timely adieu to 
ambition after his difference with Pompey. To 
what we have faid of his ingenuity and fkill in lan- 
guages, the following flory may be added. Whik 
he was but a youth, as he was jefting one day with 
Hortenfms the orator and Sifenna the hiftorian, he 
undertook to write a fhort hiftory of the Marfi^ 
either in Greek or Latin verfe, as the lot fhould falL 
The;i^ took him at his word, and, accordmg to the. 
lot, it was to i3e in Greek* That hiflory of his is 
(till extant. 

Among the many proofs of his affeiSfckxi for his. 
brother Marcus, the Romans feeak moftof tl^e firft/ 
Though he was much older than Marcus, he wouki> 
not accept of any office without him, but waited his^ 
time. Thi$ was fo agreeable to the people, that in' 
his abfence tliey created' him aedile along with his 
brother. 

Thougfi 
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Though he was but a ftriplii^ at the time of the 
Marfian war, there appeared many inflances of his 
cours^ and underftanding. But SjUa's attachment 
to him was principally owing to bos conftancy and 
mildAers% On thb account he m^ u& of his fer-* 
vices from fiift to laft in his moft imjportant affairs. 
Amongft other thinss, he ga:ve hun the diredion d^ 
the mint, it was he who coined moft of Sylla's 
macmef in Ptloponnefus during the Mithridadc war» 
From him it was calkd Lucxillia^> and it continued 
to beclueAy in ufe for the occafionsof the army,, for 
the goodneis of it made it pafs with eafe. 

Some dme after this, Sylla engaged in the liege of 
Athens ; and though he was viftonous by land, tl» 
foperiority of the enemy at fea itraitened lum for pro- 
yifion& For this reafon he difpatched LucuUus into 
Fgypt and Lybia, to procure him a fupply of ihips. 
It was then the depth of winter ; yet he fcrupled not 
io fail widi three finall Greek brigandnes and as many 
fmall Rhodian galleys, which were to meet ftrong 
leas, and a number of the enemy's ihips which kept 
watch on all fides, becaufe their ftrength lay there^ 
In fpite of tMs oppofidon he reached Crete, and 
brought it over to Sylla*s mtcreft. 

From thence he paiied to Cyrene, where he deli- 
vered the people from the tyrants and civil wars with 
which they had been harrafled, and reeftablifhed 
their conftitution. In this he availed himfelf ot a 
laying of Plato, who when he was defired to give 
them a body of laws, and to fettle their government 
upon radonal principles, gave them this oracular 
aniwer, ** It is very difficult td give laws to fo pro- 
*< iperous a people.**. In fa6l: nothing is harder ta 
govern than man when fortune fmiles, nor any thing 
more tradable than he when calamity lays her hands 
upon him. Hence it was, that Lucullus found the 
CyreDians fo pliant and fubmifllve to his rogula-. 
tions* 

From Cyrene he fiuled to Egypt, but was attack- 
ed by pirates on his way, and lolt moft of the velTels 

he 
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he had colie&ed. He himfelf efcaped^ and enteAed 
the port of Alexandria in a magnificent manner, 
being condu&ed in by the whole Egyptian fleet fee 
off to the beft advantage, as it ufed to be when it 
attended the king in ^rfon. * Ptolemy, who was 
but a youth, received him with all demonftrations o£ 
refpeft,* and even lodged and provided him a tabis 
ih his own palace ; an honour which had not been 
granted before to any foreign commander. Nor was 
the allowance for his expences the fame which others 
had, but four times as much. Lucullus, however, 
took no more than was abfolutely neceflary, and re^ 
iufed the king's prefents, though he was offered no 
kfs than the value of eighty talents. It is faid, he 
neither vifited Memphis, nor any other of the cele^ 
brated wonders of Egypt; thinking it rather the 
budnefs of a perfon who has time, and only travels 
for pleafure, than of him who had left his general 
eng^^ed in a fiege and encamped before the enemy's 
fortifications. 

Ptolemy refufed to enter mto alliance with Sylla, 
for fear of bringing war upon himfelf, but he gave 
LucuUus a convoy to efcort him to Cyprus, em- 
braced him at parting, and refpe£tfully offered him a 
rich emerald fet in gold, Lucullus at firft declined 
it, but upon the king's ihewing him his own piftuie 
engraved on it, he was afraid to refufe it, left he 
ihould he thought to go away with hoftile intentions^ 
and in confequencc have fome fatal fcheme formed 
againft him at Tea. 

In his return he coUeded a number of (hips from 
the maridme towns, excepting thofe that had given 
ihelter and prote^on to pirates, and with this fleet he 

pafled 



^ Palmerias takes ^his for Ptolemy Auletes; but Auletes wai 
not king 'till the year before XJhrill fixty-five. Jt nm&t therefore* 
have been Ptolemy Lathyrus. For Sylla concluded the peace witb 
Mithridates in die .y fear before Chrifl dghty-two. 
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paflcd over to Cyprus. There he found that the ene- 
^my's fliips lay in wait for him iinder fome point of 
land ; aiid therefore he laid up' his fleet, and wrote to 
rfie qides to provide him quarters and all neceirarie$, 
as if fie intended to pafs the winter there. But as 
fpoh as, the wind fcryed, he immediately launched 
fl^ain, and proceeded on his voyage, lowering his 
iaifi in the aay-tinje,' and hoifting thc^n again whqi 
it g^jtw dark; by whidi ft'ratagem he gotfafe to 
Rhodes. There he got a frcth fqpply of lhip5, and 
found ,n[ieai>s to perfuade the people of Cos and 
Cnidus to quit Mithridates and join him againfl: the 
'Siamians. With his own forces he drove the king's 
troops out of Chios ; took Epigonus, the Colopho- 
i>i^ tyrant," prifoner, and fet the people free. 

At this tune Mithridates was forced to aban- 
don JPergainus, and had retired to Pitana. A$ 
iEfimjiria Ihut him up by land, He caft his eyes up- 
on the fea, arid in defpair of facing in the fielci 
^that bold and viftohous officer, coUefted h|s 
Ihips from all quarters. Fimbria faw this, but was 
fenfibledf his want of naval ftrength, and therefpi^e 
Tent! to iritreat Lvicullus to come with his fleet, and 
aflift: him in taking a king who was the moft warlike 
and virulent eneniy the Romans had. " Let not Mi- 
** thridates,*' faid he, ** the glorious prize which has 
** beeii fought in to many labours and conflids, 
** efcapc ^ as he is fallen into the hands of the 
•* Romans, and is already in their net. When he is 
•* taken, who will have a greater Ihare in the honour 
•* than he who fl:ops his flight, and catches him as 
** he goes ? if I (hut him up by land, and you do 
•* the fame by fea, the palm will be all our own. 
** What value will Rome then fet upon the aftiogs 
*• of Sylla at Orchomenus and Chaeronea, though 
** now fo much extolled ?** 

There was nothing abfurd in the propofal. Every 
body faw, that if LucuUus,. who was at no great 
diftancc, had .brought up his, fleet, and blocked .up 
^ Vol: III. X this 
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the harbour^ the war would have been at an em!, 
and they ^ould all have been delivered from infinite 
calamities. But whether it was that he preferred his 
fidelity as Sylla's lieytenant, to his own intereft an4 
tiiatoi the public; wliether he abhorred Fimbria, 
as a villain whole ambition had lately led him to 
murder his ^eral and his 'friend i or whedicr by 
jbme overruling influence of fortune he ir&rved 
Mithridates for liis own antagpnift, he aUblutely re- 
je6ted the propofaL He furred him to at out of 
the harbour, and to laugh at Fimbria's land-forces. 

After this, he had the honour of beating the king^s 
ileet twice. The firft time was at Ledum a promoci- 
tory of Troas •, the fecond at Tenedos, where he law 
Neoptolemus at anchor with a more confiderabfe 
force. Upon this, LucuUus advanced before the 
reft of his (hips, ^in a Rhodian galley of five banks 
of Ws, commanded by Demagoras, a man very faith- 
ful to the Romans, and experienced in naval affairs. 
Neoptolemus met him with great fury, and ordered 
the mafter of his fhip to ftrike agaihll that of Lu- 
cuUus. But Demagoras fearing the weight of the 
admirars galley, and the fhock of its brazen beak, 
thought it dangerous to meet him a-head. He there- 
fore tacked about, and received him a-ftem, in which 
place he received no great damage, becaufe the ftroke 
was upon the lower parts of the fhip, which were un- 
clcr water. In the mean time the reft of his fleet 
coming up, LucuUus ordered his own Ihip to tadk 
again, fell upon the enemy, and, after many gallant 
aftions, put them to flight, and purfued Neoptol^ 
mus for iome time. 

This done, he went to meet Sylla, who was going 
to croft the fca from the CherfoneAis. Here he fe- 
cured his paflTage, and helped to tranfport his army^ 
When the peace * was agreed upon, Mithridates laUed 

into 

* This ^eace was condadcd in the /ear of Rome fix hmulidl 
>«ad Bxty-nintf eight years i)cfore the death of SyUg. 
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into the Euxine iea, and Sylla laid a fine upon Afia 
of twenty thoufand talents, Lucullus was commif-* 
iioned to colleft the tsQLy and to coin the money ; and 
it was fome confoladon to the eiti^ $xm^ the feve* 
rity of Sylla, that Lucullus afted not only with the 
utmoft JmUce^ but with all the lenity that to difficult 
and odious a charge would adnut of* 

As the Mityleneans had openly revolted, he wanted 
to bring them to acknowledge their fault, and pay 
a moderate fine for having joined Marius's party; 
But, led by their ill genius, they continued obftmatCt 
Upon thi^ he went againft them with his fleet, beat 
them in a great batde, and Ihut them up within their 
walls. Some days after he had begun the fiese, he 
had recourfe to this ftratagem* In open day ne fet 
iail towards Elea, but returned privately at night, 
and lay clofe near the city. The Mityleneans men 
iallying out in a bold and difbrderlv manner to plun* 
der his camp, which they thought ne had abandoned^ 
he fell upon them, tOok mpft of them prifoners, 
and killed five hundred who f^ood upon their de^ 
fence* Here he got fix thoufand flaves, and an imr 
mcnfe qu^tity of other fpoil. 

He had no hand in the variops and unlpeakable 
evils which Sylla and Marius brought upon Italy : 
For by the favour of providence he was eng^ned in 
the affairs of Afia. Yet none of Sylla*s fneqds had 
greater intereft with him^ Sylla, as we have (aid, 
out of particular regard, dedicated his commentaries 
to him i and, pafling Pompey by, in his laft will con* 
fticuted him guardian to his fon* This leems to have 
firft occafioned thofe differences and that jealoufv 
which fubfifted between Pompey and Lucullus, both 
young men and full of ardour in th^ purfuit of 
^ory. 

A litde after the d^ath o( Sylla, Lucullus was cho* 
Icn conful along with Marcus Cotta> about the hun^ 
dred and ieventy-fixth olympiad* At this time many 
propoicd to renew the war with M ithridateS| a^d Coe- 

X 2 » 
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ta biHjfclf fei4» " the fire was tm cWjgMUM, it 

** only flept in embers/* LucuUus, ghcr^^^, -.w^ 

much concerned » )wfn\g the Ciij4pifip..Q^ ittt^^tfted 

as his province, which prooiiied h^m no ^BPQ^tiii^tf 

to (diibt^guiih hlmfclf . But the hoQopr f^mp^ hsA 

acquired in Spain, gaye him in^ft tioub^^'lieicaufe 

that general's lupcrior reputation, h$ sl»rly fmr, j^fr 

ter the Spanifliwar was ende4) WQ«44 i^tfe ^vm to 

the command ag^inft Mithrida^. If^ice i(yas> 

that when JPompcy applied, for mQ»cjr, gnd informed 

the government, th§t if he was got fupji^i^ fag muft 

leave Spain and .Sertprius^and iHfio^itis fomeqittdc 

to Italy, LucuUus readily exerted hnrt^^tppiwiw 

che fupplies^ and to < prevent his ^tiirning:iipon.ai^ 

pretext whatever during his confuUh^p. Hei^^^m that 

every meafure at home would be uniier ^Sqmpof^ 

-direftion, if he came with fuch an anfty. ^^pr, -at 

this very time, the tribune Cetb^u;, who had tfa^ 

leac), becauf^ he confulte^ nothing b^t fhp humouF 

of the fieqplc, was at enmity with l4iquIlu$,.on apr 

count of his detefting-that tribiine's )if<^,poIluKd as k 

was with infamous amours, infol^nce, apd je^rery ^- 

cies of profligacy. Againft this man he declatied open 

war. . I^ucius Quincius, another mbun?, wapte4 to 

annul the a£ks of Sylla, and to difor<}er the whok 

face of afiairs, which was now tolerably c^napo^. 

But LucuUus, by private repri|fenta(iQns .and public 

remonftrances, drew him frpm his piirpofc, and re- 

ilrained his ambition. Thus, in the:mpftjiplite.aiid 

falutary way imaginable, he deftroyjcd the ieeds of. a 

very dangerous difeafe. 

About this time news was brought of thefieath o£ 
Oftavius governor of Cilida. There were aumy 
competitors, for that province, and they ajl paid their 
court to Cetheffus as the jperfon mod liKely to procure 
it for them. LucuUus let no great value upon that 
government ; but, as it was near Cappadocia, hexon- 
eluded, if he could obtain it, that the Ro;iwis would 
qpt think of employing any other general againft 

Mi- 
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Mithridates, F6r this neafon Ke exerted all his art 
to fectirc the j^rovince to himfelf. At laft he was ne- 
celfitaited; agafinltthe bent cff Ris difporfttion, to give 
into a meafart wfircH was incfireft and illibtefal, but 
verjf cortdtrcive'tb iis purpose. » 

Theffc Was ar Wonfian then iri Rome named Praecia, 
fabned fc* beatty «id enchanting wit, biTt in other 
refpe6ls ncy better than a common prcfftittte. By 
ajyplyih'g hfcr irittftfk ^itfi tliofc who frequented her 
Kotife and were fond of her company, to ferve her 
friends in Ae srittiiniftratidn and in other affairs, fhe 
addid t6 her other atcomplifhments the rqnitatioa 
of being a; xiftBii fnend and a woman of bufinefs. 
This exalted her not a little. But when (he had cap- 
rivatcd Cethe^s, who then was in the height of his 
glory and carried all before him in Rome, the whole 
power fell into her hands. Nothing was done with- 
out the favo^if of Cethegus, nor by Ccthegus^ with- 
out the confent of Praecia. To her LucuUus ap- 
plied by preferits and the moft infinuating compli- 
ments ; nor cottfd any thing have been more accept-^ 
able to a vain and pompous woman, than to fee her- 
felf flattered and courted by fuch a man as LucuK 
lus. The confequence was that Cethegus immedi- 
ately efpo\3fed his ciufe, and foHicited for him the 
province of Cilicia. When he had gained this, he 
had no farther need either of Praecla or Cethegus, 
All came into his intereft, and with one voice gave 
him the command m the Mithridatic war. He in- 
deed could not but be confidered as the fitteft perlcni 
for that charge, becaufe Ponrjpey was engaged with 
Scrtorius, and Mctellus had given up his pretenfion$ 
on aiccount of his great age ; and thefe were the only 
perforn who could ft^d in competition for it with 
LucuHtis. However, his collcgue Cotta, by much 
application, prevailed upon the fenate, to fend hint 
with a fleet to guard the Propontis^ and to protect 
Bithyma, 

5C J Luculfus,, 
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LucuUus, with a lemon now levied in Italy^ 
paficd over into Afia, wnere he found the reft of the 
troops that were to compofe his army. Thefe had 
all been lone entirely corrupted by luxury and ava* 
rice 'f and that part of them called Fimt^ians, ivas 
more intraftable than the reft, on account of their 
having been under no command. At the inftiga- 
tion of Fimbria, they had killed Flaccus who was 
conful and their general too, and had betrayed Fim- 
bria himfelf to Sylla; and they were ftill mutinous 
and lawlefs men, though in other refpefts brave» 
hardy and experienced foldiers. Neverthelefs Lu- 
cuUus in a little time fubdued the feditious fpirit of 
thefe men, and corrected the faults of the reft*, fo 
that now they firft found a real commander, where- 
as before they had been brought to ferve by indul- 
gence and every promifc ofpleafure. 

The affairs of the enemy were in this pofture* 
Mithridates, like a fophiftical warrior, had formerly 
met the Romans in a vain and oftentadous manner^ 
with forces that were fhowy and pompous iiideed, 
but of little ufe. Baffled and di%raced in his at- 
tempt, he grew wifer and therefore in this fecond 
war he provided troops that were capable of real 
fcrvice. He retrenched that miired multitude of 
nations, and thofe bravados that were ifTued from 
his camp in a barbarous variety of language, together 
with the rich arms adorned with gokl and precious 
ftones, which he now confidered rather as the fpoils 
of the conqueror, than as adding any vigour to the 
men that wore them. Inftead of this, he armed 
them with fwords in the Roman fafhion, and with laige 
and heavy fhields; and his cavalry he provided with 
horfes rather well-tramed than gaily accoutred. His 
infantry confifted of a hundred and twenty thoufand, 
and his cavalry of fixteen thoufand, befides armed cha- 
riots to the number of a hundred. His navy was 
not equipped, as before, with gilded pavilions, baths 
and delicious apartments for the women, but with all 

manner 
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nunner of weapons ofFenfive and defenlive, and 
money, to pay the troops. 

In this rclpedtable form he invaded Bithynia^ 
•where the cities received him with pleafurcj and not 
only that country, but all Afia returned to its former 
diftempered inclinations, by reafbn of the intolerably 
evils that the Roman ufurers and tax-gatherers had 
brought upon them. Thefe LucuUus afterwards 
drove away, like fo many harpies which robbed the 
poor inhabitants of their food. At prefent he was 
fiitisfied with reprimanding them, and bringing them 
to exercife their office with more moderation ; by 
which means he kept theAfiatics from revoking, 
when dieir inclination lay almoft univerfally that 
way. 

While LucuUiis was employed in thefe matters. Cot- 
ta thinking he had foimd his opportunity, prepared 
to give Mithridates batde. And as he had accounts 
from many hands, that LucuUus was coming up, and 
was already encamped in Phrygia, he did every 
thing to expedite the engagement in order to prevent 
LucuUus from having any ftiare in the triilmph, 
which he beUeved was now all his own. He was de- 
feated, however, both by fea and land, with the lofs of 
fixty {hips and all their crews, as weU as four thoufand 
land-forces ; after which he was fliut up in Chalce- 
don, and had no reiburce except in the afliftance of 
LucuUus. LucuUus was advifed^ notwichitanding, 
to take no notice of Cotta, but to march forward 
into the kingdom of Mithridates which he would 
find in a dcfencelefs ftate. On this occafion the fol- 
diers were loudeft in their complaints. They repre- 
fented that Cotta had by his ra(h counfels, not 
only ruined himfelf and his own men, but done 
them too great prejudice 5 fince, had it not been for 
his error, they might have conquered without lofr. 
But LucuUus, in a fet fpeech upon this fubje£t, toldf 
them, " He had rather deliver one Roman out ef 
^ the cncmy*s hand, than take aU the enemy had." 

X ^ And 
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And when Archclaus, who formerly had command- 
ed the kbg's forces in Boeotia^ but now was come 
over to the Romans and fought for them, ailierted. 
That if LucuUus would but once make his appear- 
ance in Pontus, all would immediately fall before 
him, he faid, ^' H^ would not a£t in a more covr* 
*^ ardly manner than hunters, nor pafs the wild 
" bealts by, and go to thsir empty dens.'*' He ha4 
no fooner uttered thefe words, thaa he marched ar- 
gainft Mthridates with thirty thousand foot, and 
two thoufand five hundred hbrfe. 

When he got fight of the enemy, he was af^onilh- 
ed at their numbers, and detennined to avoid a bat- 
tle and gain time. But Marius, * a Roman officer^ 
whoni Sertorius had fent to Mithridates cut of Spain 
with fome troops, advanced to meet LucuUus, and- 
gave him the challenge. Lucufhis accepted it, and 
put his army in order of battle. THe fignal was'juft 
ready to be given, when without any vifible altera- 
lion, there was a fudden explolion in the air, and 4 
large luminous body was ten to fall between the 
two armies ; it's form was like that of a large tun, 
and it's colour that of molten filver. Both (ides 
were fo affefted with the phaenomenon, that they 
parted without ftriking a, blow. This prodigy is* 
laid to have happened m Phrygia at a place called 
Otryae. 

LucuUus, concluding that no humap fupplic$ 
could be fufHcient to maintain io many Myriads as 
Mithridates had, for any length of time, efpecially 
in prefcnce of an enemy, ordered one of the prifo- 
ners to be brought before him. The firft quefiion 
he put to him was, how many there were in his mefs,. 
and the fecond what proyifions he had left in his tent, 
Wlien he had this man's anfwer, he commanded hi^^ 
to withdraw i and then examined a fecond and a 
third in like manner. The next thing was to com-^ 

f Appian calls him Varia9i| 
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pate tte (jWahthy 6f ^fovifloffe yhfch Nfrclm^dtetf Ifa* 
L&l in, with tlte riufnber 6f IblcBers he Kad* to ffrp- 
port; by whJdi he fbiAid dtat m thrte or four <fayy 
they would bt irr want of .brcad-conr/ This- ctiti^ 
ftrmcd hrm nt his defi^ of gahnrtg tmiev dwJKft'* 
Cacdkd great plertt* of provifions ttf hfe- brought iritd 
his own camp, that in iSfe n^fcift of abtihAinSce lit 
ihight watch the eiilemy'iJ diftrefs. 

N6twiiihftabdift^ tffis, Mi^idate^ formed sf d^n 
s^ahft the C^fceiii^i who wei*e He^n * uitiic hte 
batde near Chalcedoh, antd had loft thte^ thonlSAd 
into and ten ffaps. To deccjve Ltlcuflus^ hfe^^- 
camped hon met fupper, orte datk, tehipe(Ri- 
ous night; aitd marched widr fb ittacfi titptakidtt^ 
tfcat at break of day he ^6t before tht to>friV, and 

Eilfed himfelf trp6n mbuntf Adr^iar. AljfobAfat' 
u'cAUiis perceived hfe ^)^a^ gone, Ke foHdwW^ hfi 
ftcps.; and withotrt faffing t/rtaware$ upoW tht ertemf 
in the obftnirfty of the h%hCi asf he might eafi?;^ ha^o* 
done, he reached the pldbce of his dcffination, and (at 
down at a village called Thraceia, the moft com Ao-r 
dious fttiation imaginable for guardJnfg the roadt 
mid cutting off the ertemy's coiivoys. 

He was now lb fu^e of Ks aim, t!hat he cohcealecf 
it ha longer from his men; btrt when they had en- 
trenched thcmfelves, and returned from their hbotar; 
called them together, and ttibi them with great fri- 
umph, " in a fe^ days he wouH gain therfi a viftdry 
** which lh6uld not coft one dtop of blood," 

Mithridates had planted his troops in ten different 
pofts about the city, arid ^th his vcfleb blocked up 
die frith which parts i? firoAx the J continent, fo that 

* Along wiA Cotta, 

f So aiXttd from i temple in the city csixfiectated by Adnftns 
to the goddefs Nemeiis, who from thence had the name of A- 
dfaftisL 

X Strabo fays, Cyancns lies upon the Propontis, and is an SHand 
joined to the continent by two bridges ; near which is a city of the 
iame name, widi ^p, h<rl;k>ur$ capable of containing two htin- 
rfredfcflyi, Strab. J. xttt 
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it was invefted on ail fides. The Cyzicenians were 
prroaircd to combat the grcateft diffioilties, and to 
fuTOr the laft extremities in the Roman caufe : but 
they knew not where Lucullus was, and were much 
concerned that they could get no account of him. 
Though his camp was vifible enough, the enemy had 
the art to impofe upon them. Pomting to the Ro* 
mans who were pofted on the heights, '* Do you Ibe 
^ that army,** faid they; thofe are the Armenians and 
^* Medes, whomTigranes has (ent as a reinforcement 
^ to Mithridates/' Surrounded with fuch an im- 
menfe number of enemies, as they thought, and hav« 
ing no hope of relief but from the arrival of Lucul- 
lus, they were in the utmolt conitemadon. 

When Demonax, whom Archelaus found * means to 
iend into the town, brought them news that Lucullus 
was arrived, at firft they could hardlv believe it, ima- 
gining he came only with a fdgned ftory, to encou- 
xageuiem to bear up in their prdent diftrds. How-. 
ever, the fame moment, a boy made his appearance 
who had been a prifoner among the enemy, and had 
juft made his efcape. Upon their afking him where 
Lucullus was, he laughed, thmking them only in jeft ^ 
but when he faw they were in earned, he pointed with 
his finger to the Roman camp. This fufficiendy re- 
vived their drooping fpirits. 

In the lake DafcyUds, near Cizicus, there were 
veflekof a confiderable fize. Lucullus hauled up 
the lai^eft of them, put it upon a carriage, and 
drew it down to the fea. Then he put on bo^ it as 
many foldiers as it could contain, and ordered 
them to get into Cyzicus, which they effeded in the 
night. 

It feems too, that heaven, delighted with the va- 
lour of the Cyzicenians, fupported them with feveral 
remarkable fiens. The feaft of Profcrpine was 
come, when they were to facrifice a black heifer 
to htt'y and as they had no living animal of that 

kind« 
f Bj the jiffilbnce of Uaddert lie fwam into the town. 
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kind, they made one of pafte, * and were approadiing 
the ^tar widi it. Tli^ vi£tim» bred for that pur- 
pole, paftured with the reft of their cattle on 
che other fide the frith. On that very day ihe 
parted from the herd, fwam alone to the town, 
and prdented herfelf before the altar. The fame 
goddefs appeared to Ariftagoras, the public feoe*- 
tary, in a dream, and (aid, *^Go and tell your fellow* 
** ddzens to take courage, for I fhall bring 
^ the African piper agsunft the trumpeter of Fon* 
•* tus." 

While the Cyzicenians were wondering at this ora« 
<ular expreffion, in the mornmg a ftrong wind blew, 
and the tea was in the utmoit agiution. The king's 
machines ereded agaihft the walls, the wondemil 
work of Niconidus the Theifalian, by the noife and 
cracking firft announced what was to come. Then 
a fouth-wind incredibly violent arofe, and in the 
ihort fpace of an hour broke all the engines to pje^ 
ces, and deftroyed the wooden tower which was an 
hundred cubits high. It is moreover related, that 
Minerva was feen by many at Ilium in their fleep, ail 
covered withfweat, and with part of her veil rcntj 
and that fhe faid, fhe was juft come from affixing the 
people of Cyzicus. Nay, they ihewed at Ilium a 
pillar which had an infcription to thatpurpofe. 

As long as Mithridates was deceived by his offi- 
cers, and kept in ignorance of the famine that pre- 
vailed in the camp, he lamented his mifcarriage in 
the fiege. But when he came to be fenfible of the 
extremity to which his foldiers were reduced, and that 
they were forced even to eat human flefh,f all his am- 
bition 

* The Pythagoromsy who thought it mdawfal to kill any ani- 
oiaU ieem to have been the firft among the Greeks who c^ered 
the figures of animals in pafte, myrrh, or fome other compoiition. 
The poorer fort of Egyptians are iaid to have done the fame from 
another princit>le, 

f There is fomething extremely improbable in this. It does not 
apjcar that Mithridates was fo totally blocked upi>y Lucnllns as 
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bidofr «d fprtt of c<»itemion died ^^rsty. Ht fband 
LucuHtis did not ihds:e wsCr in a dietiitircal ofl?enea6- 
OQs manner, but aimed hi^ blows at h^ very hearty 
and left noftlwig: tmateempted to deprive Mift* of prt^ 
vifions. Htf therrfortf feicted his op|)k*t«a$f^, whife 
the Roman was attatl^n]^ a certidii' fbr^ fo fend off 
simofft all his cavulry sitid his bei^ of btarthen, as 
wett as the. leaft ufefid j^att of his iitfantiy, ititi^ 
Bithyhiay 

When Ltscoihis was ippf BM ^ dirir departure, 
he retired during the night into his camp. Nixt 
mommK there was a vio^At ftbrtftr My^ttheMi he 
began the purfait with ten cohorts of fb6t^ bb'fid^ I^ 
caYalrj^. All the way he w^ greddf uK^frtfhbded bf 
the fiiow, and Che cold was fo piercirig tlttt fev^d rf 
hSs foidiers lunk under it, and wi*^ fofced to'ft<^. 
With the reft he overtook flife irittiif at the riVcr 
Rhyndacus, and maide fu^h havock among them, 
that the women of A*^lionra caAief 6«it Co plundtt 
the ccMivoys and to Anf^ f he fk^. 

The flain, as may well be imaged, were vfery mr- 
meroos, and Ltictrllus made fltceen <H(ni&n4ptik^ 
pcrs 5 bcfide which, he took fix thoufand- hbries awj 
an infinite number of beafts of burthen. And he 
made it his bufinefs to lead theft alt by the enemy's 
camp, 

I cannot help wondering at Saluft's fiiying, that 
this was the firft time the Romans faw a* camel. 
How could he think that thofe Who formerly under 
Scipio conquered Antiochus, and lately defeated Ar- 

chelaus 

to reducfe Mm to this Extremity ; and even had that been the cafe, 
it woald cextainlj^ have been more elegible to have rifqaed a battle, 
than to have fubmitted to the dreadful alternative here mentioned. 
Bat wherefofe eslt human fleflr» when afterwtfdi v^e^are eatprefslj 
told that they had betfts taiend aws^ i There is^ tothe b^ft 6f 
our knowledge, and belief, as Htde foundatioii in hiftory lor thi^ 
practice, as there is in nature. 

• Livy exprcfly tells us, there were camels in Antiochu smarmy. 
** Before the cav^ry were placed the chariots armed with foythesa 
f ^ and camels of that f^ecies c^Ued; Dromedaries/* 
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chfijaxis sit Orcbomeatis opd Chaecoiiea, fiiould he 
unac^u^tpd Y^ith that iuiup^ ? 

Midind^s iiow nefplyed ^ppn a Jpeedy flight) 
9ivl to aai^f^ :LucuUvi$ wvh ^mployxnent in another 
limner, he fent his adiciral Ariftonicus to the Gre^- 
€k)n fea. 9.iit jiifl: as he was on the point of failings 
lus w^sbet/jiyed fio jLiUcyllus, tpgether with ten thou^ 
(and pieces c^gpU}* which he took with hkn to corrupt 
fofne part of ^le Roman forces. After this, Mithri- 
(i^s ma4e his efcape hj fea, ^nd leftliis senerals to 
eet Q$r with' the army in the beft manner they .could 
fjucullus comiog up with them at the river Granicus, 
]iilled fuU twenty thou^d, and niade a prodigious 
fUifnbier qf prilbners. It is iaid that in this canq>aign 
fhp enemy loft near three hundred thou&nd mm, 
feckonifig the fervants of the army as well as &iU 
dier?. 

iLucyllus inimediately entered Gyzicum, where 
he was receil^ with every teftimony of Joy and 
tdpefb. After which, he .went to the Helleipont, to 
cpUei^ fliips to make up aifleet. On this occafion he 
tpyched at Troas, and flept theie in the temple of 
Venu$. The goddeis, he dreamt, ftood by him, and 
addrcflfed hirn as follows, 

D4fft thou thin JUep^ great monarch of the woods ? 
S'he fawns are ruftling near thee, — 

Uj>on this, he rofe, and calling his friends together 
while it was yet dark, related to them the vifion. He 
had hardly made an end, when meffengers arrived 
from Ilium with an account that they had feen off the * 
Grecian harbour thirteen of the king's large galleys 
fteering towards Len)nos. He went in purfuit of 
them without -lofing a moment, took them, and 
killed their admiral Ifidorus. When this was done, 
he made all the fail he could after fbme others which 
• were before.. Thefc }ay at anchor by the ifland j and 

as 

^'Flatarch means die hfirbour where the Grecians landed wheil 
^ey ware going tojfae ficge of Trojr. 
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03 ibon as the officers perceived Kis approach, thejr 
hauled the (hips afhore, and fighdog from the decks, 
galled the Romans exceedingfy. The Romans had 
JBO chance to funound them ; nor could their gaBeya, 
which were kept by the waves in continual motioiiiy 
make any impxeffion upon thoie of the enemy which 
were on firm ground, and ftood immoveable. At 
kft having wim much difficulty found a landing- 
place, he put fome (^ his troops on (hore^ who ta- 
lcing them in the rear, killed a nimiber of them, and 
forced the reft to cut their cables and ftand out t9 
iea» In the confufion the veflels daOied one againft 
another, or fell upon the beaks of thole of LucuUus. 
The deftrudion confe^uendy was great. Marius, the 

gneral lent by Sertonus, was among the prifoocrs. 
e had but one eye ; and LucuUus, when he firlt iet 
fail, had ^ven his men a &n& chai^ not to kill any 
perfbn with oneeye ; in order that he might be re- 
lerved for a death of greater torture and diferace. 

After this, he haftened to purfue Mithridates him- 
felf^ whom he hoped tp find m Bithynia blocked up 
by Voconius. He had lent this officer before with a 
fleet toNicomedia,.to prevent the king^s eicape. But 
Voconius had loitered in Samothrace about getting 
him&lf imtiated in the myfteries * and celebrating fefti- 
vals. Mithridates in the niean time had gotout^ and 
'^as making g^eat efforts to reach Poqtus before Lu^ 
cullus coyl4 coTftc to ftop hini. But a violent tem- 
peft overpook him, by which many of his veQels wcxe 
cjafhed to pi^ces^ and many funk. The whole fliore 
wiLS covered with the wreck which the fea threw up 
for ^veral 4ay$. As for the king himfelf, the fhip in 
Tirludi.be Qikd was fo large, that the pilots could not 

make 

* Tke SQ'fleries of die QibirL T&eworlhtpoftlideGpdswaf 
probaUy broo^ from Phaenkh; for *1J13 Cabir in the tan- 
goage of that country fignifics powerfuL They were reverenoed as 
the molltremeiidoas of fapcrior beingf $ the more to, becanfe qf 
fific jnj^rioiu and awful folcninitiet a£ their wodhip. Some here 

Cetendcd to give us account of their Dfaic»* though they lyq^ 
ckpd up in the profounddl feaec^. 
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make land with it amidft fuch a terribk a^tation of 
the waves, and it was by this time ready to founder 
with the water it had taken in. He therefore got into 
a ihallcn) belonging to fome pirates, and trumng his 
life to their hands, beyond all hope was brought fafe 
toHeracleaIn Pontus, after havmg palled through 
the moil unfpeakable dangers. 

In this war LucuUus behaved to the feilate of 
Rome with an honeft pride, which had its fuccefs. 
They had decreed him three thoufand talents to en- 
able him to fit out a fleet. But he acquainted them 
by letters that he had no need of the monev, and 
boafted that, without ib much expence ana fuch 
mighty preparations, he would drive Mithridates out 
of the fea with the (hips the allies would give him* 
And he performed his promife by the affiftance of g 
fuperior power. For the tempeft, which ruined the 
Tondc fleet, is laid to have been raifed by the refent* 
ment of Diana of Friapus, for their plundering her 
temple and beating down her ilatue. 

LucuUus was now advifed by many of his officers 
to let the war fleep a while ; but, without regarding 
their opinion, he penetrated into the kingdom of 
Pontus, by way of Bithynia and Galada, At firft he 
found provifions fo fcarcc, that he was forced to have 
thhty thoufand Gauls follow him with each a* mea- 
Ture of wheat upon his fhoulders. But as he pro^ 
ceeded farther in his march, and bore down all oppo- 
lition, he came to fuch plenty, that an ox was fold 
for one drachma, and a flave for four. The rett of 
the booty was fo litde regarded, that fome left it be- 
hind them, and others deftroyed it ; for, amidfl fuch 
abundance, they could not find a purchafer. Hav- 
ing, in the excurfions of their cayaby^ laid wafte all 
the country as far as Thcmifcyrae and about the ri- 
ver Thcrmodon, they complained that LucuUus took 
•aU the towns by capitulation, inftead of florm, an4 
jgavc not up one to tnc foldiers for plyndcr. ♦* Now/* 

f4d 
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jEiidtJhqy^ ** you leaye Afnifus a rich and flourUhmg 
>' ciy, yrhic^ ip^^ \^\c^y tajcep, if you would 
^* ^i^idt lit vigprojL^y *, ^pd ^fg us ^ter M jthridates 
^ into the waws p/ TibaixjJC ^d Chlddjiciu^ 

ju^icylUis^ however, oot i^uokjag they woirid hrea|c 
mtmto <hat i:^ which afterwards appeared, neglcS- 
cd rficir remonltrances. He.topjk more pains ;oegccu£b 
'^i^cjf to thpfe .who hUncpi J[m flow pn^refe, and his 
tofipg.pW? ifi ceduciqjg tpwos and villages of littie con- 
jfegu^pc, lyhilc lylnjirid^tes ya^ again gathering 
fow^T. ^^' TJbLis,is.|he v^ry thin^g,** i»d h?, that I. warn, 
*^ ^d ^ dt in ^1 xny .operf^dgns, that Mithrid4tiQS 
^ inay apt flxcRg^, and c^left an arn^y re(pe6tablc 
5( |eaou^9 to m^ him fland an engagement, an^ 
« not continue tx) fly befprc U^- Do not jrou fee whs^ 
f^ v^ and bbundlf fs deists Ije behipd nim ? Is not 
f^ .Cai^caTus with ^ its inipenfe .train of mountains 
<>'^ hand, sufficient xo hide him ^nd number!^ 
5V9dKr4wg^ who want to avoid a battle? It is but 
«' a few days journey from tfie jcountry of the ♦ Ca- 
^* hiri ii)toAxiracnia, where Tigr^cs, king of kbgs, is 
^*feated| furrounded with' that power, whick has 
♦* wrefted Afia irom the Parthians, which carries 
^* Grecian colonics into Mieclia, fubdues Syria and 
•^ Paleftine, cjuts off the Seleucid^e, and carries their 
*' wives and daughters into captivity. This prince is 
** nearly allied to Mithridates j he is his ibn-in-]aw» 
*' Do you thinjc he will difregard hjm, when he comes 
*' as a fiijjpUant, and not take up arms in his caufe ? 
. •' Why will you then be in fuch hafte to drive Mithri^ 
<< dates put of his dominions, and rifque the bringing 
^' Tigranes upon us, who has lon^ wanted a pretence for 
•' it i And furely he cannot find a more fpecious one, 
f* than that of fuccouring a father-in-law, and a king 

reduced 

^ Hence it appears, as well as from a palTage in Strabo, tbat 
lliere was a difm£l on the borders of Phrygia called Cabiri. In- 
jdeedy the worOiip of thofe Gods had prev^ed in fevend p^rts <|f 
Alia, and they are fuppofed to have had homage paid thca at 
Rome under the tide or Divi Potei. . 
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^ reduced ta foch extreme neceffity. What need is 
^ there tlien for u& to ripen this affair, and to teach Mi- 
^ thridates whathe may not know, who are the confer 
^^ derates he is to ieek againib us ^ or to drive him, 
^ againft his inclination and his nodons of honour, 
*• into the anns of Tigranes ? Is it not better to give 
^ him time to make preparations and regain ftrength. 
•* in his own territories, that we may have to meet 
^ the Cholchians, the Tibarenians and Cappadocians, 
•* whom we have often beaten, rather than the un- 
•* known forces of the Medes and the Armenians ?'• 

Agreeably to thefe fentiments LucuUus fpent a 
great deal of time before Amifus, proceeding very 
flowly in the fiege< After the winter was paft, he left 
that charge to Murena, and marched againft Mithri- 
date^ who was encamped on the plains of the Cabin, 
with a reiblution to wait for the Romans there. Hi» 
army confifted of forty thoufand foot and four thou-» 
land horfe, which he had lately coUefted ; and in thefe 
he placed the greateft confidence. Nay, he pafied 
the river Lycus, and gate the Romans the challenge 
to* meet him in the field. In confequence of this, 
the cavalry engaged, and the Romans were put ta 
the rout. Fomponius, a man of fome dignity, was 
wounded and taken. Though much indifpded with 
his wounds, he was brought before Mithridates, who 
aiked him, " Whether, if he faved his life, he would 
•* become his friend ?" ^^ On condition you be re- 
«* conciled to the Romans," faid he, « I will : but 
^ if not, I muft remain your enemy." The king, 
ftruck with admiration of nis patriotifm, did him no 
injury. 

LucuUus was apprehenfive of farther danger on the 
plain, on account of the enemy's fuperiority in horfe, 
and yet he was loth to take to the mountains, which 
were at a confiderable diftance, as well as woody and 
difficult of afcent. While he was in this perplexity, 
fome Greeks happened u^ be taken, who had hid 
diemielves in a cave. Artemidorus, the eldeft of- 
. Vol. All. Y them. 
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them, undertook to condud him to a poft where he 
might encamp in the utmoft fecurity, and where 
there flood a caftle which commanded the plain of 
the Cabiri. Lucullus gave credit to his report^ and 
began his march in the night, after he had caufed a 
number of fires to be lighted in his old camp. Ha- 
ving got fafely through the narrow pafTes, he gained 
the heights, and in the morning appeared above the 
enemy's heads, in a fituation where he might fight 
with advantage, when he chofe it, and might not be 
compelled to it, if Jie had a mind to fit ftill. 

At prefent neither Lucullus nor Mithridates was 
inclined to rifque a battle : but fome of the king's 
foldiers happening to purfue a deer, a party of Ro- 
mans went out to intercept them. This brought on 
a fharp fkirmlfb, numbers continually coming up on 
each fide. At length the king's troops had the ad- 
vantage. 

The Romans, beholding from the camp the flight of 
their fellow-foldiers, were greatly diflurbed, and ran 
to Lucullus, to intreat him to lead them out, and give 
the fignal for battle. But he, willing to Ihew them of 
how much importance in all dangerous confli&s the 
prefence of an able general is, ordered them to ftand 
ftill i and defcending into the plain himfelf, leized 
the foremolt of the fugitives, and commanded them 
to face about. They obeyed, and the reft rallying 
with them, they eafily put the enemy to flight, and 

Eurlued them to their entrenchments. Lucullus, at 
is return, inflifted on the fugitives the ufual punifh- 
nient. He made them flnp to their vefb, take 
off their girdles, and then dig a trench twelve feet 
long ; the reft of the troops all the while ftanding 
and looking on. 

In the army of Mithridates there was a Dardarian 
grandee named Olthacus. The Dardarians are fome 
of thofe barbarous people who live near the lake 
Maeotis. Olthacus was a man fit for every warlike 
attempt that required flrength and courage, and in 

counfel 
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coun&l and contrivance .inferior to none. Befide 
thefe accomplifhments, he was ^ablc, eafy and agree- 
able in the commerce of the world. He was always 
involved in fome difpute, or jealoufy at leaft, of the 
other great men of his country, who, like* him, 
aimed at the chief authority in it: and to bring 
Mithridates into hisintereft, he undertook the daring 
cnterprize, of killing LucuUus. Mithridates com- 
mended his defign, and publickly gave him fome af- 
fronts, to aiford him a pretence for refentment. Ol- 
thatus laid hold on it, and rodevOflFto Lucullus^ who 
received him with pleafure. For his reputation was 
well known in the camp ; and, upon trial, the Ro-- 
man general fovmd his prefence of mind and his ad- 
drefs lo extraordinary, that he took him to his table 
and his council-board. 

When the Dardarian thought he had found his 
opportunity, he ordered his fervants to have his horfe • 
ready without the camp. It was now mid-day, and 
the loldiers were fitting in the fun or otherwifc repo* 
fing themielves, when he went to the general's pavi- 
lion ; expelling that none would pretend to hinder 
the admiffion of a man who was intimate with Lu- 
cullus, and who iaid, he had bufinefs of importance 
to communicate. And he had certainly entered, if 
' fleep which has been the ruin of many other generals, 
had not faved LucuUus. Menedemus, one of his 
chamberlains, was then in waidng, and he told 
Olthacus, " this was not a proper time to fee Lucul- 
*^ his, becaufe, after long watching and fatigue, he 
*• was now taking fome reft.** Olthacus did not 
take this denial, but laid, ** I muft enter, whether 
•* you will or not, for I have great and neceflafy bu- 
** iinefs to lay before him.** Menedemus, incenled at 
his. infolence, anfwered, " Nothing is more necef- 
•* fary than the prefervation of LucuUus,** and thruft 
him back with both hands. Olthacus, fearing his 
4efign was difcovered, withdrew privately from the 
cunp, took horfe, and returned to Mithndates with* 

y 2 out 
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out efFefting any thing. TKus the crilis in other 
matters, as well as in noedicine, either iaves or de- 
flxoys. , 

After this, Somadus was fent. out with ten cohorts 
to efcort a convoy. Michridates detached s^atnft 
him one of his officers named Mcnander* An en* 
gag^ment enfued, and the barbarians were routstd 
widi great lofs. Another time, Lucullus diTpatdicd 
Adrian with a confiderable corps, to prote£t the paccy 
employed in colk^ing proviiions and fupplying his 
camp. Mithridates did not let them pa£& unnotksed, 
but lent Menemackus. and Myron againft them, with 
a ftnong body^of caFalryand another of infiuitry* 
All thefe combatants, except two, the Romans put 
to the fword.. Mithridates difiembled his tofs, pre<- 
tending it was fmall, and entirely owing to. die nu£* 
condu^ of the commanding officers. But when 
Adrian paifled by his. camp m goeat pomp, with 
many waggons loaded with prqviiions and richipoib 
in his train, the king's fpirits began to droc^ and 
the moft diftrefliflg terror fell upon his araiy. They 
determined, therefore, to quit that poft. 

The nobility about the kipg. began, to fend off 
. their baggage with all the privacy they coulc^ but 
would not fufier others to do the fame. The foldiers 
finding themfelves jollied and thru(b back in the ' 
gate-ways, werefo much, provoked at that treatment, 
that they turned upon them, fell to plundering the 
ba^age, and killed feveral of them. Dorylaus, one 
of the generals, loll his life for nothing but a purple 
robe which he had on. Hermaeus, a prieft, was* 
trodden under foot at the gate. Mitiuidates himfelf^ 
without any attendant or groom to affift him, got out 
of the camp amidft the crowd. Of all his royal ftud* 
there was not one horfe left him ; but at laft Ptolemy 
the eunuch, feeing him carried along with the torrent, 
and happening to be onhorfeback, difmounted and^ 
gave him his. The Romans preffwl hard upon him, 
and indeed.came up. time enough to.have taken hiin«^ 

. . , He 
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He was in fa£b almoil: in their hands ; but their ava- 
rice laved him. The prey, which had been purfucd 
through numberlefs conmds and dangers, efcaped, 
and the vidorious LucuUus was robbed of the reward 
of his toils. The horle which the kine rode, was 
almoft overtaken, when a mule loaded widi gold 
came, between him and his purfuers, eitlier by acci- 
dent, or by the king's contrivance. The foldicrs 
immediately b^gan to rifle the load, and came to 
blows about the contents ; which gave Mithridates 
time to get off. Nor was this the only diTadyantage 
LucuUus experienced from their avarice. Calliftra- 
tus, the king's fecretary, was taken, and the Roman 
general had ordered him to be'broi^ht before him; 
but thofe who h»d die charge of it, perceiving he 
had five hundred crowns in his girdle, dilpatched 
Hm for the money. Yet to fuch men as tnefe he 
£avc up the plunder of the enemy's camp. 

After this, he took Cabira, and maiiy other places 
of ftrength, in which he found much trcafure. He 
likewUe found in their prifons many Greeks, and 
ieveral of the king's own relatiohs, confined ^ and, 
9s they had long thought themfelves in the molt def- 

ferate circumf):aaices, the liberty which they gained 
y the favour of LucuUus, appeared to them not fo 
much a deliverance, as a refurreftion and new life. 
One e£ the king's fi(t:ers, named NyiTa, very hap- 
pily for her, was of the number. The other fifters 
and wives of Mithridates, who feemed placed more 
remote from danger, and at a diftance from war, all 
perilled miferably : he fent the eunuch Bacchides to 
rhemacia, with orders to fee them put to death. 

Among the reft, were two of his fifters, Roxana^ 
and Statira, who were about the age of forty, and 
ftill virgins 5 and two of his wives, both lonians, 
Berenice of Chios, and Monime of Miletus. The 
latter was much celebrated among tlie Greeks* 
Though the king had tried every expedient to 
bring her to liften to a lawlefs pafllon^ and made 

Y 3 her 
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her a prcfcnt of fifteen thoufand crowns at one tiihe^ 
ihe rgeded all his foUicitations 'till he agreed to mar* 
riage, fent her a diadem, and declared her queen. 
Before the laft fad melTage, flie had pafled her time 
very unhappily, and looked with grief and inxligna^ 
tion on that beauty, which inftead of a hufband had 
procured ber an imperious maftcr, and inftead of the 
^omeftic comforts of marriage, a guard of barbarians. 
Baniflied far from Greece, Ihe had loft the real blef. 
fings of life, and where fhe hoped for happincfs, 
found nothmg but a dreams 

When Bacchides came, and informed thofe prin- 
cefles t^ey muft die, but that they were at liberty to 
chufe the death moft eafy and agreeable to them, 
Monime fna^hing the diadem from her head, applied 
it to her neck, that it might do the fatal office. But 
it broke, and the princefs faid, ** O curfed band ! 
*' wbuldft thou not, at leaft, ferve me on this occa* 
** fion ?" Then fpitting upon it, fhe threw it from 
her, and ftretched out her neck to Bacchides. 

Berenice took poifon; and, as her mother, who 
vras prefent, begged a fhare of it, ftie granted her 
requeft. They both drank of it •, and it's force ope- 
rated Efficiently Upon the weaker body : but Berc^.' 
nice, not having taken a proper quantity, was long 
a dying. Bacchides therefore ftrangledher. Rox- 
ana, one of the unnjjarried fitters, after having vented 
the moft bitter imprecations and reproaches againft 
Mithridates, took poifon. Statira, however, died 
without one unkind or ungenerous word. She rather 
commended her brother, when he muft have his 
anxieties about his own life, for not forgetting them, 
but providing that they might die free and undifho- 
noured, Thefe events were very difagreeable to the 
native goodnefs and humanity of LucuUus, 

He continued his purftiit of Mithridates as far as 
Talaura 5 where having learnt that he was fled four 
days before into Armenia to Tigranes, he turned 
back again. He fubdued, however, the Chaldaeanr 

»n4 
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and Tibarenians, and reduced the lefs Armenia, 
with the towns and caftles. Then he fent Appius to 
Tigranes, to demand Mithridates; and in the mean 
time returned to Amifus, which his troops were ftill 
befieging. The length of the fiege was owing to 
Callimachus who commanded in the town, and was 
an able engineer, Ikilled in every art of attack and 
defence. By this he gave the Romans much trouble, 
for which he fufFered afterwards. Lucullus availed 
himielf of a ftratagem, againft which he had not 
guarded. He made a fudden aflault at the time when 
Callimachus ufed to draw off his men for rcfrelh- 
ment. Thus he made himfelf maftcr of fome part 
of the wall ; upon which, Callimachus, either envy- 
ing the Romans the plunder of the place, or with a 
view to facilitate his own efcape, fet fire to the town, 
and quitted it. For no one paid any attention to 
thofe who fled by fea. The flames fpread with great 
rapidity around the walls, and the foldiers prepared 
themfclves to pillage the houfes. Lucullus, in com- 
miieradpn of a fine city thus finking into ruin, en- 
deavoured to aflift it from without, and ordered his 
troops to extinguifti the fire. But they paid no re- 
gard to him ; they went on collefting the fpoils, and 
clafhing their arms ; *till he was forced to give up the 
plunder to them, in hopes of faving the city from 
the flames. It happened, however, quite otherwife. 
In rummaging every corner, with torches in their 
hands, they fet fire to many of the houfes themfelves. 
So that when Lucullus entered the town next morn- 
ing, he faid to his friends, with tears in Jiis eyes, " I 
** have often adiiiired the good fortune of Sylla, but 
*' never fo much as I do this day. He dcfired ta 
*' fave Athens, and fucceeded. I wiflied to imitate 
** him on this occafion ; but, inftead of that, the- 
•* gods have clafled me with * Mummius.'** 

Neverthelefs, he endeavoured to reftore the place, 
as far as it's unhappy circumftances would permit. 

Y 4 A 

• • The dcftroyer of Corinth. 
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A (hower^ which providentiaUy fell about the dme 
k was taken, extinguiflied the fine, and faved rraof 
of the buildings s and, during his ftay, he rebuilt 
moft of thofe that were deftroyed. Such of the in* 
habitants as had fled he received iinth pleafure, and 
added to them a dr^u^t of other Greeks who were 
willing to fetde there. At the (ame time, he gave 
them a territcHy of a hundred and twenty furlongs. 

This city was a colony erf* Athenians, planted here 
at a time when their power was at the he^ht; and 
dxcy wei^e mafters of the fea. Hence it was, that 
thofe who (led from the tyranny of Ariftion, redred 
to Amifus, and were admitted to the privilege of 
citizens J fortunately enough gsunin^ abroad in^iaC 
they Ipil at home. The remainder ofthem LucuUus 
now cloathed in an honourable manner, gave each 
V^o hundred drachmas, and lent them back into 
their own country. Tyrannio, the grammarian, 
was of the number. Murena begged him of Lu- 
cuUus, and afterwards enfranchiied him ; in which he 
a&ed ungeneroufly by hb fupcrbr officer's pnefent 
LucuUus would not have been willing, that a man 
io honoured for his learning, ihould be firft confi- 
dered as a Qave, and then fet free. The real liberty 
he was born to^ muft be taken away, before he could 
have this feeming freedom. But this was not the 
only inftance, in which Miirena a6ted with \c& gene* 
rofity than became an officer of his rank. 

LucuUus then turned towards the cities of Alia, 
that he might beftow the time which was not enK 
ployed in war, on the promotion of law and juftice. 
Thefe had long loft their influence tfi that povince, 
which was overwhelmed with unipeakaole mii^ 
fortunes. It was defolated and enflaved by the far- 
mers of the revenue and by ufurers. The poor 
inhabitants were forced to feU the moft beautiful of 
their (bns and daughters, the ornaments and offerings 
m their temples, their paintings, and the ftatuesof their 
gods.- The laft rcfource was to fcrvc their creditors 
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as flaves* Their fufFexings prior to this« w^:e mope 
cruel and infupportable ^ prifons, r^cks, torcure^^ 
expofures to the burnins lun in fummer) md m 
winter to the extremity of cold, amidil iqe or tuite^ 
tiribmuch that fervitude feemed a happy detiveranos 
and a fcene of peace. LucuUus, finding the duct 
in fuch dreadful diflre&, foon refcoed tlie oppreft 
from all their burthens. 

In the £uit place, he ordered the creditiKs not to 
take above one ^ in the hundred for a month^s in<* 
tereft : in the next place he aboUihed all mtereft that 
exceeded the principal : the third and mod important 
regulation was^ that the creditor fhould not tak(^ 
al^ve a fourth part of the debtors income. And if 
any one took intereft uppn intereft^ he was to lofc. 
all. By thefe means, in lefs than four yeatv, all thi^ 
debts were paid, and the eftates reftored free to the 
proprietors. The public fine which Sylla h^d laid 
upon Afia, was twenty thoufand talents. It had 
been p^ twice; and yet the mercilefs coUefbora^ 
by ufury upon ufury, now brought it to a hundped 
and twenty thoufand talents. 

Thefe men, pretending they had been uQJuftljr 
treated, raifed a clamour in Rome againft Luculhis^ 
and hired a number of popular orators to ipeak 
againft him. They had, indeed, a confiderable in* 
tereft, becaufe many peifons who had a ihare in the 
adminiftration, were thdr debtors. Lucullus, on 
the other hand, was beloved not only by the nations 
which had experienced his good offices \ the hearts of 
the other provinces were his, and they l6nged for a 
governor who had made fuch numbers h^ppy. 

Appius Clodius, who was fent ambaflador to Ti- 
granes by LucuUus, and who was his wife's brother) 
at firft fell into the hands of guides that were fub- 
je&s to Mithridates. Thefe men made him take an 
unnecefiary circuit of many days journey in the 

upper 

* This was the legal intereft among the Romims. Whence WC 
Vf»Y Icsffn tb^ cojnjparscive fcarcity of money In thoC^ time^, 
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upper Countries ; but at laft an enfranchifed fervanc 
or his, a Syrian by nation, difcovercd to him die 
impofidon, and fhewed him the right road. He then 
bade adieu to his barbarian guides, and in a few days 

eifled the Euphrates, and reached f Antioch of 
aphne. 

There he had orders to wait for Tigranes, who was 
then employed in reducing fome cides of Phoenicia; 
and he found means to bring over to the Roman in- 
tercft, many princes whofubmittcd to the Armenian 
out of pure neceflity. Among thefe was Zarbienus, 
king or Gordyene. A number of the cities too, 
which Tigranes had conquered, privately fent depu- 
ties to Clodius ; and he promifed them all the fuccour 
Lucullus could give, but [dcfired they would make 
no immediate refiftance. The Armenian govern- 
ment was, indeed, an infupportable burthen to the 
Greeks. Particularly, the king's pride, through a 
long courfe of profperity, was become fo enormous, 
that he thought whatever is great and admirable in 
the eyes of the world, was not only in his power, 
but even made for him. For, though his prolpeds 
at firft were fmall and contemptible, he had fubdued 
many nations, and humbled the Parthian power more 
than any prince before him. He had colonized Me- 
fopotamia with Greeks, whom he draughted in great 
numbers out of Cilicia and Cappadocia. He had 
drawn tht fcenite * Arabians from their wandering way 
of life, and placed them nearer to Armenia, that he 
might avail himfelf of their mercantile abilities. He 
had many kings at his court in the capacity of fer- 
vants, and four in particular as mace- bearers or foot- 
men, 

f Among feveral cities of that name this was the principal. It 
wasT called, however, by way of diftinftion, the Antioch of 
Daphne. Daphne was a beautiful village, about forty furlongs 
from it, confecrated to the nymph of that name, and adomoi 
with groves of a large extent, feveral of them probably of laurel; 
in the midfi of which flood the temple of Apollo and Diana. The 
grove and temple were a ianduary. 

f Probably fo called from their living in tent^ 
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tnejH who, whenever he rode on horfeback, ran be- 
fofc him in Ihort jerkins ; and, when he fate to give 
audience, ftood by with their hands clafped together ; 
which lail circumftance feems a mark of the loweft 
flavcry, a token that tliey had not only refighed their 
liberty, but that they were prepared rather to fuffer 
than to a£t. 

Appius, not in the leaft difconcerted at all this 
pomp, plably fet forth his commiflion, at his firfl: 
audience, ^^ That he was come to demand Mithrir 
*^ dates,whom LucuUus claimed for his triumph} other- 
•* wife he muft declare war agwift Tigranes/* What 
ever efforts that prince made to receive the mefTage 
with aneafy countenance and a kind of fmile, it was^ 
vilible to all that he was affeded with the young 
man's bold addrefs. This was, indeed, the firlt free 
foeech he had heard for five and twenty years ; for 
fo long he had been a king, or rather a tyrant. 
However, the anfwer he gave Appius was, " That 
*^ he would not deliver up Mithridates, and if the 
** Romans began the war, he was able to defend 
*• himfelf." He was difpleafed with LucuUus for 
giving him, in his letter, barely the title of king, 
and not that of king of kings ; and therefore in hia 
anfwer he would not addrefs him as ^Imperaior. 
This did not hinder him from fending magnificent 
prefents to Appius -, and, when he found he did not 
accept them, he fent more. At laft, Appius, that 
he might not feem to rejeft them out of any parti- 
cular pique, took a cup, and fent back all the red:. 
Then he returned with the utmoft expedition to, his 
general. 

Before this, Tigranes had not deigned to admit 
Mithridates into his prelence, nor to fpeak to a 
prince who was fo nearly allied to him, and who had 
lately loft fo great a kmgdom. He had fent him in a 

con- 

• The EngllQi word general is not entirely equivalent to the 
Greek avroxfxrof or the Latin imferator^ wiuch was afterwardf 
l|ie tide of t^expperorst 
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<:Oh€emptuous manSier to remole mstrOnes and l 
£ckly air, where he was kept like « prifoner. But 
aiow he called him to court with great mafks of 
lionour and regard* In a {M^Vate conferdnce thef 
C3:culpated then^Ivei at the ei^pence of didr blends. 
Metrodorus the Sceplian was of the msmber; m 
able ipeaker, and a man of extenfive erudition, who 
liad been in fudi h%h tavouir, tkat he w^ ftykd the 
kill's father. It feems, when he went wibaflador 
jrom Mithridates to the Armenian couit, to b^ af- 
fiftfuice a^ainft the Romans, Tigranes faxl, *^ Wh^t 
*^ would you, Metpodorus, advife me to in thi$ 
^ cafe?" whether it Vv^as tha* he had the mtereft 6[ 
Tigranes in view. Or whether he wanted to fee Mi- 
tkridates abicdutely ruined, ke anfwered, *^ As an 
^^ ambaiSador, t ihould exhort you to it; but, as 
^ your counfellor, I Ihould advife you agsdnft it** 
Tigranes difeoveped diis to Mithridates, not imagin- 
ing he would refent it in the manner he did. The 
laiSbrtunate prince immediately put Metrodorus to 
death $ and Tigranes greatly i^pented the ftrp he 
had takeii, thdu^ he Was liot abfelutely the caufe 
<£ that minifter's difath, but only lidded filings to the 
hatred Mithridates had long entertained tor him. 
This appeared when his private Memorandums were 
taken, in which Metrodorus was fmtui among thofe 
Inarked out for the iax. Tigraftes buried him ho- 
noUrably, and fpared no expence in his funeral, 
though he had been the caufe of his death. 

Amphicrates^ the orator^ likewife died at that 
court, if we may be allowed to record his name for 
the fake of Athens. He is faid to have been baniih- 
ed his country, and to have retired to Seleucia upon 
die Tigris, where the iiihabitaftts defired him to open 
a fchool of rhetoric, but he anfwetrd in the moft 
<x)ntemptuous manner, and with all the vanity of a 
fophift, " That a plate could not contain a dolphin/* 
From thence he went to the court of Cleopatra, the 
daughter of Mitliridatcs^ and wife of Tigrancs» 

where 
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Inhere he foon made himfelf fo obnoxious, that ho 
was forbidden ail intercourfe with the Greeks ; upon 
iKhich he ftarved himfelf to death. Cleopatra be- 
llowed upon bim toes a m^ificent funeral, and hii 
lomb is ndkr a place called Sapha« 

LucoUus, having eftabliflied peace and good lawt 
iA Ada, did not negle<5b what might be conducive td 
el^ance and pkafuiti % but, during hi^ flay at Ephe-> 
fus, entertained the Gl^ciM cities with ihows, tnum« 
phal feafts, and trials of (kill between v^efljers and 
gladiators. The cities^ in return, inftituted a feaft 
to his honour, which they called LucuUia \ md the 
real aflPeftion that infpired them \nth the thought, 
was more agreeable than the honour itfelf. 

When Appius was returned, and had acquainted 
him that it was neceflky to ^ to war with ligranes, 
he went back to Pontus^ and put himfelf at the head 
of his troops. His firft operation was to lay fiege^ to 
Sinope, or rather to a corps of Cilicians who had 
thrown themfelves into the town on the part of Mi* 
thridates. Thefe, upon ,the approach of^ LuoiUus^ 
put a great number of the inhabitants to the fword,. 
and after fettin^ fire to die place, endeavoured to e- 
fci^ in the night. But JLucuUus difcoverins their 
intention, entered the town, and having killed eight 
thoufand of them who were left behind, reftored their 
rfiefts to the old inhabitants^ and exerted himfelf 
greatly in faving die city from the flames. His par- 
ticular inducement was the foUowing dream. He 
dreamt that a peribn (Vood by him, and faid, ^^ Go 
•* forward, LucuUus; for Autolycus is coming to 
** meet you." When he awaked, he couldform no 
conjeAure about the lignification of the dream. 
However, he took the city the fame day, and, in 
purfubg the Cilicians to their Ihips, he faw a ftatue 
lying on the Ihore, which they had not been .able to 
get oa board* The work was one of the mafte«>pieces 
ofrSthenis3 and he was told that it was the ftatue of 
Autolycus, the founder of Sinope. This Autoljrcus 

is 
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is faid to have been the fon of Deimachus, and oat 
of thofe Theflalians who affifted Hercules in the war 
againlt the Amazons *. In his voys^e back, along 
with Demoleon and Phlogius, his (hip flxuck on a 
rock of the Cherfonefus called Pedalion, and he hSt 
iu He and his friends, however, faved their lives 
and their arms, and went to Sinope, whicA they 
took from the Syrians. The Syrians, who then held 
it, we are told, wereib called, becaule, they were the 
defendants of Syrus the fon of Apollo and Sinope 
the daughter of Afopus* When LucuUus heard this, 
he recoUeded the obfervation of Sylla in his com- 
mentaries, " That nothins more deferves our belief 
*^ and attention, than what is jGgnified to us in 
** dreams." 

After news was brought that Mithridates and Ti- 
granes were on the point of entering Lycaonia and 
Cilicia with- all their forces, in order to feize Afia 
before him, he could not help thinking it ftrange, 
that the Armenian did not make ufe of Mithridates 
when in his gloiy, nor join the armies of Pontus 
while they were in their full-ftrength; but fu£fered 
them to be broken and deftroyed ; and now at laft 
with cold hopes of fuccefs began the war, or rather 
threw himfelt down headlong with thofe who could 
ftand no longer, , 

Amidil thefe tranfadions, Machares the fon of 
Mithridates, who was mafter of the Bofphorus, lent 
LucuUus a coronet of gold of a thouiand crowns 
value, and begged to be numbered among the friends 
and allies of Rome. LucuUus, now concluding that 
the firft war was finifhed, left Somatius, with a corps 
of fix thoufand men, to fetde the affairs of that pro- 
vince ; and with twelve thoufand foot and lefs than 

three 
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after his voyage to Colchis, fettled at Sinope;^ aod lud divine ho* 
Boacs paid him after his death. ../' 
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three thoufand horfe, marched to meet another war. 
It feemed amazing temerity to 'go with a handful of 
men againft fo many warlil^e nations, fb many my* 
riads cf cavalry, and fuch a vaft country, intene&ed 
with deep rivers, and barricaded with mountains for. 
ever covered with fnow. Of courfe his foldiers, 
who were not otherwife under the bcft difcipline, 
now followed with great reluAance, and were ready 
ta mutiny. On the other hand, the popular orators 
clamoured againft him in Rome, repreienting that he 
levied war after war ; not that the public utility re- 
quired it, but that he might always keep the com- 
mand and continue in arms, and that he might accu- 
mulate riches at the rifque of the commonwealth. 
Thefe at laft fucceeded in their defign, which was to 
recall LucuUus. 

At prefent he reached the Euphrates by long 
march^. He found it fwoln and overflowing by 
reaibn of the late rains, and was apprehenfive he 
ihould find much delay and difficulty in coUeding 
boats and making a bridge of them« But in the 
evening the flood began to fubfide, and lefiened in 
fuch a manner in the night, that next morning the 
river appeared much within it's channel. The people 
of the country feeing little iflands in it's bed, which 
had feldom been vifible, and the ftream breaking 
gcndy about them, confidered LucuUus as fomething 
more than mortal. For they faw the great river put 
Qn a mild and obliging air to him, and aflTord him a 
quick and eafy paflage. 

He availed himfelf of the opportunity, and paflfed 
it with hi$ army. An aufpicious omen appeai^ed im- 
mediately after. A number of heifers, facred to 
the Perfian Diana, the goddefs whom ,the inhabitants 
of thofe parts particularly worfliip, paftured on the 
other fide. Thcfe heifers are ufed only in the way of 
facrifice ^ at other times they range at large, marked 
with the figure of a torch, as a token of their defig- 

nation ^ 
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badon ; and it is difficult to take them when they ait$ 
wanted. But now the army had no iboner croflfed the 
river, than one of them went and ftood by a rock 
which is deeofied facred vo the-goddefs, and han^ng^ 
down her head in die manner oAhofe that are bound, 
<]^red herfelf to LucuUus as a vidim. He iacri^ 
ficed ^o a bull to the Euphrates, on account of his 
fafe paflbge. 

lit ftayedthere that whole day to refrefh his army. 
The next day he marched through Sophene, without 
doing the teaft injury to thofe whofubmitted and re- 
ceive his troops in a ptx^Der manner: Nay, when 
his men wanted* to ftop and uke a km that wasft^ 
pofed «o be full of tmaftire, he pointed to mount 
Taunis which appesu^d at a diftance, and faid, ^ Yon-* 
^^ der is the fort you are to take; as for thefe things 
** they will- of gourfe belong to the conqueror.'* 
Then, pushing his march^ he eroded the Tigris, and 
entered Armenia. 

As Tigranes ordered the firft man who brought 
him an accpunt of the enemy's arrival, to lofe nis 
head for his reward, no one ^erveards prefomed to 
mention it. Bfe remained in ignorance, thou^ the 
hoftile fire already touched him i and with pleafiire 
heard his flatt^ers fay, ^^ LucuUus would be a great 
*^ een^^, if he waited for Tigranes at Ephefus, and 
^^ did not quit Afla at the fight of his vaft armies." 
Thus it i$ not every man that can bear much wine, 
nor can an ordinary mind bear great profperity with- 
out flag^ering. The firit of his friends who ventured 
to tell him the truth, was Mithrobarzanes ; and he 
was but ill rewarded for the liberty he had taken. 
He was knt againft LucuUus with three thoufand 
horfe and a more refpedtable body of foot, with or- 
ders to take the Roman general ali^, but to tread 
the rei^ under his feet. 

Part of the Roman forces were pitching their 
tents, and the reft were upon the march, when their 
fcouts brought intelligence that the barbarians were 

at 
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at hand. He had, therefore, his apprehenfions, that 
if they attacked him before his troops were all aflem- 
blcd and formed, they might be put in diforder. 
The meafure he took was to flay and entrench him- 
felf : mean time he fent his lieutenant Sextiiius with 
fixteen hundred horfe, and not many more infan- 
try, including both the light and the heavy- armed, 
with orders, when he approached the enemy, to ftop 
and amufe them, 'till he fhould be informed that the 
entrenchments were finifhed. 

Sextiiius was willing to obey his orders, but Mi- 
throbarzanes came upon him fo boldly, that he was 
forced to fight Mithrobarzanes behaved with great 
bravery, but fell in the aftion. Then his troops 
fook to flight, and were moft of them cut in pieces. 

After mis, Tigranes left Tigranocerta, the great 
city which he had built, and retired to mount Taurus, 
where he intended to colled all his forces. But Lu- 
cullus, not giving him much time for preparation, 
fent Murena to harrafs and cut off the parties on one 
fide, as faft as they came up ; on the other fide, Sex- 
tiiius. advanced againft a large corps of Arabians, 
which was going to join the king. Sextiiius came 
updn the Arabians as they were encamping, and kil- 
l«i the greateft part of them. Murena following the 
fteps or Tigrancs, took his opportunity to attack 
him, as he was leading a great army along a rugged 
and narrow defile. The king himfelf fled, abandon- 
ing ali his baggage. Many of the Armenians were 
put to the fword, and greater numbers made prifo- 
ners. 

Lucullus, after this fuccef?, marched againft: Ti- 
granocerta, and invefted it with his armv. Ther6 
were in that city many Greeks who had oeen trant 
planted out of Cilicia, and many barbarians whofe 
fortune had been no better than that of the Greeks, 
Adiabarians, Aflyrians, Gordyenians, and Cappadbci- 
ans, whole cities Tigranes had demolifhed, and then 
removed the inhabitants, and compelled them to 
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fettle in that he had built. The place was full of area- 
fure and rich ornaments ; every private perfon, as 
well as grandee, to make their court to the king, 
driving which fhould contribute moft to it's cit>- 
, bellifhmenr. For this reafon Lucujlus carried on 
the fiege with great vigour, in tHe opinion that 
Tigranes would, contrary to his better judgment, be 
provoked to give him battle. And he was not mif- 
taken. Mithridates, by meflengers and letters, dif- 
fuaded the king much from hazarding a battle, and 
advifcd him only to cut off the Roman convoys 
with his cavalry. Taxiles too, who came on the part 
of Mithridates to cooperate with Tigranes, intreated 
him to avoid meeting the Roman arms, which he 
affured him were invincible. 

At lirft the king heard him with patience. But 
when the Armenians and Gordyenians arrived with 
all their forces ; when the kings of the Medes and 
Adiabenians had brought in their armies ; when num- 
bers o( Arabians came from the coafts of the * Baby- 
lonian fea, Albanians from the Cafpian, and Iberians 
from the neighbourhood of the Albanians ; befide a 
confiderable body gained by prefents and perfuafion, 
from thofe nations about the Araxes that live without 
regal government : then nothing was cxpreft at the 
king's table or council-board, but fanguine hopes and 
barbarian menaces. Taxiles was in danger of his 
life for attempting to oppofe the refolution to give 
battle, and Mithridates himfelf was accufed of envy- 
ing the glorious fuccefs that would attend his fbn-in- 
law. 

Tigranes, therefore, vould not wait for him, left he 
fliouid Ihare with him the honour of the viftory 5 but 
advanced immediately with all his forces ; and is faid to 
have cxpreft to his friends fome uneafinefs, ^* that he 
*' Ihould have to do only with LucuUus, and not try 
^* his ftrength at once with all the generals of Rome.** 
Indeed, thefe boafts of the king do not appear en- 
tirely 
^ TbePerfiangulph. 
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tirfely frantic.and deftitute of reafon, while he was 
furveying fo many nations and princes under his 
ftandanl, fueh aftonifhing numbers of heavy-armed 
mfantry, and fo many myriads of cavaliy. He had 
twenty thoufand archers and (lingers, and fifiy-five 
thoufand horfe of which feventecn thoufand were 
clad in fteei, according to the account LucuUus fent 
the ienate. His infantry, divided into companies and 
battalions, confifted of a hundred and fifty thoufand 
men ; and there Were thirty-five thoufand pioneers 
and other labourers to make good die roads^ to pre« 
pare bridges^ to cleanfe the coiirfe of rivefs^ to pro- 
vide wood, and to anfwer all the occafions of the 
army, Thefc were drawn up' behind, to give it a 
greater ap|)earance of llrength and numbers. 

When he had paffed mount Taurus, and fpread his 
troops upon the plain, he could fee the Roman army 
befieging Tigranocerta. The mixed multitude of 
barbarians in the city likewife faw him, and- in a 
menacing manner pointed to their king's armies from 
the walls* 

LucuUusi before the battle^ held a council of wan 
Some advifed him to quit the fiege, and meet Ti- 
granes with all his forces j others were of opinion^ 
that he (hould continue the fiege^ and not leave fo 
many enemies behind him* He told them, that nei* 
ther feparately gave good counfel, but both together 
did. He therefore c^vided his forces, and left Mu-* 
rena before the place with fix thoufand men ^ while 
he with the reft of the infantry confifting of twenty* 
four cohorts, which contained not more than ten 
thoufand combatants, with all his cavalry, and about 
^ thoufand flingers and archers^ marched againft Ti« 
granes. 

He encamped on a large plain with a river before 
him ; where his army appearing no more than a hand*' 
fill, afforded much matter of mirth to the flatterers of 
the king. Some ridiculed the diminutive appear-^ 
ance; others, by way of jeft caft lots for the fpoil. 

Z 2 And 
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And there was not one of the generals and princes^ who 
did not come and defire to be employed alone upon 
that fervice, while Tigranes needed only to fit ftill and 
look on. The king too, tliinking he muft flicw 
himfelf facetious on the occafion, made ufe of that 
celebrated expreffion, " That if they came as am- 
*' bafladors, tnere were too many of them 5 if as fol- 
** diers, too few." Thus they palTed the firft day in 
raillery. 

Next morning at break of day LucuUus drew out 
his army. The camp of the barbarians was on the 
caft fide of the river. But the river, where it is moft 
fordable, makes a bend to the weft. As LucuUus 
marched hailily down to that quarter, Tigranes 
thought he was retreating. Upon this, he called to. 
TaxHes, and faid with a uromfol finile, " Secft thou 
^* not thefe invincible Roman legions taking to 
** flight?*' Taxiles anfwered, " I wifh from my foul, 
** my lord, that your good genius may work a mira- 
*' cle in your favour; but thefe legions do not ufe 
^* their beft accoutrements in a mere march. They 
** do not wear their polifiied ihields, nor take their 
** bright helmets out of their cafes, as you fee they 
** have now done. All this fplendid appearance in- 
** dicates their intention to fight, and to advance 
*♦ againft their enemies as faft as poflible." 

While Taxiles was yet fpeaking, they faw the eagle 
of the foremoft legion make a motion to the right by 
order of Lucullus, and the cohorts proceed in good 
order to pafs therivei*. 

Then Tigranes with much difficulty awaked from 
his intoxication, and exclaimed two or three times, 
*^ Are thefe men coming againft us?" After this^ he 
drew out his forces in a ha^ and diforderly manner ; 
taking himfelf the commanci of the main body, and 
giving the left wing to the king of the Adiabeniansj 
and the right to the king of the Medes. Before this 
right wing were placed moft of the cavaljry tbatwerc 
^mcd in ftecL 

As 
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As Lucidlus was going to pafs the river, fome of 
his officers admoniihcd him to beware of that day, 
which had been an inaufpicious, or (as they called it) 
a black one to the Romans. For on that day Cae- 
pio's army was defeated by the Cimbrl LucuUus 
returned that memorable anfwer, "' I wiU make this 
*' day too an aufpicious one for Rome.'* It was the 
fixth of Odober. 

Having thus fpoken, and withal exhorted his men 
to cpcert themfelves, he advanced at the head of 
them agjiinfl: the enemy. He was armed with a 
breaft-plate of fleel formed in fcales, which call a 
furprifing luftrc ; and . the robe he wore over it^ 
was odorned with fringe. He drew his fword im- 
mediately, to fliew his troops the neceffity of coming 
hand to hand with an enemy who were accuftomed 
to fight at a diftance; and by the vigour of their 
charge not to leave them room to exercife their mif- 
five weapons. Obferving that the enemy's heavy- 
armed cavalry, upon which they had their chief de- 
pendance, was covered by a hill that was plain and 
even at top, and which, with an extent of only four 
furlongs, was not very difficult to afcend, he dif- 
patched his Thracian and Gauliih horie^ with orders 
to take them in flank, and to ftrike at nothing but 
the fliafts of their pikes.. Their whole ftrength, in- 
deed, confills in the pike, and they have no other 
weapon, either ofFenuve or defenfivc, that they can 
ufe, by reafon of their heavy and unwieldy armour, 
in which they are, as it were, immured. 

Mean while he began to climb the hill with two 
companies of infantry, and the foldiers followed him 
with great readinefs, when they faw him, encum- 
bered as he was with his armour, the firft to labour 
on foot up the afcent. When he had reached the 
fummit, he ftood on the moft confpicuous part of it,, 
and cried out, " The viftory is our's, my fellow- 
** foldiers, the viftory is ours." At the fame time 
he advanced againft the heavy -armed cavalry, and 

Z 3 ordeied 
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ordered his men not to make any ufc of their javcrJ 
lins, but to come to clofe adiori, and to aim their 
blows at their enemies legs and thighs, in which parts 
^lone they were not armed. There was no need, 
however, to puf this in eyccutioii. For, inftead 
of ftanding to receive the Romans they fet up a cry 
of fear, and moll defpicably fled withoyt {Irving ^ 
ftroke. In their flight, they and their hoifes, heavy 
Wth armour, fan back upon their o>yn infantry, an^ 
put them in confufion: infomuch that all thoie 
myriads were routed, withoyt ftanding to re- 
ceive one wound, or fpilling one drop of blood. 
Multitudes, however, were flain in t)ieirflight, or ra- 
ther in their attempt to fly ; their ranks being lb 
thick and deep, that they entangled and impeded 
each other. 

Tigranes rode oflT, one of the firft, with a 
few attendants ; apd feeing hi^ fop taking his fhar^ 
in hi^ misfortune, he took the diadeni from his 
head, g^ve it him with tears, and defired him to fave 
himlelf in tlie beft manner he could by taking fome 
other road. The young prince did not venture to 
wear it, but put it in the hands of one of his moft 
faitliful fervants, who happened afterwards to bo 
taken and brought to LucuUus : By thjs means the 
royal diadem of Tigranes added to the honours ojf 
the fpoil. It is faid that pf the foot there fell above 
a hundred thoufand, and of thp horfe very few 
efcaped ; wherf as the Romans had but five killed, 
and ^ hundrpd wounded. * Anfiochus the philofo- 
pher, in his treatife concerning the Gods, ipeaking 
of this aftion, fays, the fun never beheld fuch ano- 
ther. -f- Strabo, another philofopher, in his hiftorical 
commentaries informs us, that the Romans were 
^ftiamed, and ridiculed ^a? h Qthcr, for having cm- 

ploye4 

^ Antiochus of Bfcalon. Cicero was his difdple. 
t Strabo, the geograplier ;m4 hiAoris^4 W|^ ftlfg a phUofMiff 
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ployed weapons againft fuch vile, flaves. And 
Livy tells us, the Romans, with fuch inferior 
numbers, never engaged fuch a multitude as this. 
The vidtors did not, indeed, make up the twentieth 
part of the vanquiftied. The moft able and expe- 
jicnced commanders among the Romans paid the 
faigheft compliments to the generalfhip of LucuUus, 
principally, becaufe he had defeated two of the 
greateft and moft powerful kings in the world by me- 
thods entirely different; the one by an expeditious 
and the other by a flow procefs. He ruined Mithri- 
dates, when in the height of his power, by protract- 
ing the war, and Tigranes by the celerity of his 
movements. Indeed, among all the generals in the 
world, there have been very few inftances of any 
one's availing himfelf of delay for execution, or of 
cxpedidon for fccurity. 

Hence it was, that Mithridates made no hafte to 
come to aftion,^ or to join Tigranes ; imagining 
that LucuUus would proceed with his ufual caution 
and flownefs. But as foon as he met a few Arme- 
nians on the road, with the greateft marks of con- 
fternation upon them, he formed fome conjcfture of 
what had happened ; and when many more came up 
naked and wounded, he was too well affured of the 
lofs, and enquired for Tigranes. Though he found 
him in the moft deftitute and deplorable condition, 
he did not offer him the leaft infult. Inftead of that, 
he difinounted, and bewailed with him their com- 
mon misfortunes ; gave him his own royal equipage, 
and held up to him a profpeft of better fucccfs. 
They began to levy other forces. 

In Tigranocerta the Greeks had mutinied againft 
the barbarians, and wanted to deliver up the cjty to 
LucuUus. Accordingly he gave the affault, and 
took it. After he had fccupcd the royal treafures, he 
gave up the plunder of the town to his foldiers, and 
they found there, befides other rich booty, eight 
Z 4 thou«, 
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thoufand talents in coined money. LucuUus added 
eight hundred drachmas to each man's fhare. 

Being informed that there were found in the town 
a number of fuch artifls as are requiUte in theatrical 
e^thibitions, .whom Tigranes had colle&ed from all 
parts, for opening the theatre be had built, he made 
ufe of them in the games and other public diTerfioos 
in honour of his viftory. 

He fent back the Greeks to cbeir own countries, 
and fumiflied them with neceflaries for that purpofe. 
He likewife permitted the barbarians who had oeen 
compelled to fettle there, to return to their reipe&ivc 
abodes. Thus it happened that, by the diQ)effion of 
the people of one city, many cities recovered their 
ibrmer inhabitants. For which realbn Lucullus was 
reverenced by them as a patron and founder. He 
fucceeded alfo in his other undertakings agreeably to 
his merit; being more defirous of the praife of juf- 
tice and humanity, than of that which ariles from 
military atchievcments. For in thofe the army 
claims no fmall part, and fortune a greater s whereas 
the other are proofs of a gentle dilpofition and iub- 
dued mind, and by them Lucullus brought the bar-- 
barians to fubmit without the fword. The kings of 
the Arabs came over to him, and put their polleffions 
in his power ; the whole nation of Sophene followed 
their example ; and the Gordyenians were fo well in- 
clined to lerve him, that they were willing to quit 
their habitations, and follow him with their wives and 
children. The caufe was this : 

Zarbienus, king of Gordyene, unable, as has been 
faid, to fupport the tyranny of Tigranes, applied pri- 
vatcly through Appius to Lucullus, and defired to 
be admitted as an ally. This application being dif- 
covercd, he was put to death with his wife and chil- 
dren, before the Romans entered Armenia. Lucul- 
lus, however, did not forget it, but, is hepafTed 
through Gordyene, took care that Zarbienus mould 
have a magnificent funeral, and adorned the pile 

with 
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with gold fluffs and royal veilments found among 
the fpoils of Tigranes. The Roman general himfclf 
fet fire to it, and. together with the friends and rela- 
tions of the deceafed, offered the accuftomed libati- 
ons, declaring him his friend and an ally of the 
Roman people. He caufed a monument, too, to be 
created to his memory at aconfiderable cxpence: 
/or there was found in the treafury of that prince 
a great quantity of gold and filver; there were 
found alfo in his ftorehoufes three millions of me- 
dimni of wheat. This was a fufficient provifion for 
the foldiers ^ and LucuUus was much admired for 
making the war maintain itfelf, and carrymg it on 
without taking one4rachma out of the pubUc trea- 
fury. 

About this time, there came ^n embaffy from the 
king of Parthia to foUicit his friendfhip and alliance. 
LucuUus received the propofal with pleafure, and 
fcnt ambafTadors in his turn ; who, when they were 
at that prince's court, difcovcred that he was unrc- 
folved what part to aft, and that he was privately 
treating with Tigranes for Mefopotamia, as a reward 
for the fuccours with which he fhould fumifh hinv' 
As foon as LucuUus was fenfible of this, he deter- 
mined to let Tigranes and Mithridates alone, as ad- 
verfarics already tired out, land to try his ftrength 
with the Parthian, by entering his territories. He 
thought it would be glorious, if in one expedi- 
tion, during the tide of good fortune, like an able 
wreftler, he could throw three princes fuccelTively, 
and traverfe the dominions of three of the moik 
powerful kings under the fun, perpetuaUy vidto- 
rious. 

For this reafon he fent orders to Sornatius and his 
other officers in Pontus to bring their forces to him^ 
as he intended to begin liis march for Parthia from 
Gordyene. Thefe officers had already found their 
foldiers rcfradory and obftinate, but now they faw 
them ahfolutely mutinous, and not to be wrought 

upon 
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upon by any method of perfuafion or of force. On 
the contrary, they loudly declared they would not 
even ftay there, but would go and leave Pontus itfclf 
unguarded. When an account of this behaviour was 
brought to LucuUus, it corrupted the troops he had 
with him j and they were very ready to receive thefe 
imprel(rions, loaded as they were with wealth, ener- 
vated with luxury, and panting after repofe. Upon 
hearing, therefore, of the bold terms in which the 
ethers had expreft themfelves, they faid they afted 
like men, and fet an example worthy of imitation ; 
** and furely,** continued they, '* our fervices entitle 
" us to a difcharge, that we may return to our coun- 
*^ try, and enjoy ourfelves in fecurity and quiet.** 

Thefe fpeeches, and .worfe than thefe, coming to 
the ears or LucuUus, he gave up all thoughts ok his 
Parthian expedition, and marched once more againll 
Tigranes. It was now the height of fummer, and 
yet when he had gained the fiimmit of mount Taurus, 
he faw with regret the corn only green -, fo backward 
arc the fcafons in thofe parts, by rcafon of the * cold 
that prevails there. He defcended, however, into 
the plain, and beat the Armenians who ventured to 
face him in two or three ikirmifhes. Then he plun- 
dered the villages at pleafure, and, by taking the 
convoys defigned' for Tigranes, brought that want 
upon the enemy, which he had dreaded himfelf. 

He omitted no meafure which might bring them to 
a decifivc battle -, he drew a line of circumvallation 
about their camp ; he laid wafte their country before 
their eyes : but they had been too often defeated, to 
think of rifquing an engagement. He therrforc 
marched againft Artaxata the capital of Tigranes, 
whecB he had left his wives and children ; concluding 
he would not fufFcr it to be taken, without attempting 
it's relief. 

It 

• • This particular is confirmed by piodcni travellers. They teU 
w, thefaow lie$ Uiexe 'till Auguft. 
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' It is faid, that Hannibal the Carthaginian, after 
Antiochus was fubdued bv the Romans, addrefled 
hunfcUf to Artaxas king of Armenia. While he was 
at that prince's court, befide inftruding him in other 
important matters, he pointed out to him a place 
which, though it then lay negleftcd, afforded the 
happieil fituation imaginable for a city* He gave 
him the plan of one, and exhorted him to put it in 
execution. The king, charmed with the motion, de- 
fired him to take the direftion of the work ; and in a 
ihort time there was fcen a large and beautiful city, 
which bore that prince's name, and was declared die 
metropolis of Armenia. ^ 

When LucuUus advanced to lay liege to this place, 
the patience of Tigranes failed him. He marched in 
quelt of the Romans, and the fourth day encamped 
over againft them, being feparated from them only 
by the river Arfanias, which they muft neccflarily 
pafs in their march to Artaxata. LucuUus having 
lacrificed to the gods, in full perfuafion that the vic- 
tory was his own, pafied over in order of battle with 
twelve cohorts in front. The reft were placed in the 
rear, to prevent th^ir being furrounded by the enemy. 
For their motions were watched by a large and feledt 
body of cavalry, covered by fome flying fquadrons of 
Mardian archers and Iberian Ipearmen, in whofe cou-r 
r^e and ikiU Tigranes, of all his foreign troops, 

E laced die higheft confidence. Their behaviour, 
owever, did not diftinguifh them. They exchanged 
a few blow5 with the Roman horfe, but did not wait 
die charge of the infantry. They difperfed and fled, 
and the Roman cavalry purfuod them in the diflferent 
iroutes they had taken. 

Tigranes now feeing his advantage, advanced with 
Jiis own cavalry. LucuUus was a little intimidated at 
ijieir numbers* and the fplendor of their appearance. 
Jie therefore called his cavalry oflT from the purfuit j 

and in the w?an time vf« the forcmoft to advance 

againit 
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againft the * nobility, who with the flower of the 
army were about the king^s perfon. But they fled at 
the fight of him, without ftriking a blow. Of the 
three kings that were then in the aftion, th^ flight of 
Mithridaxes feems to have been the moft diigraceful, 
for he did not Hand the very Ihouts of the Romans. 
The purfuit continued the whole night, *till wearied 
yrixh the carnage, and fatisfled with the prifbners, 
and the booty they had made, the Romans drcw ofiT. 
Livy tells us, that in the former battle therc were 
greater numbers killed and taken priibners ; but in 
this, perfons of higher quality. 

LucuUus, elevated with his fucccls, refolved to 
penetrate the upper country, and to finifli the de- 
itrudtion of this barbarian prince. It was now the 
autumnal equinox, and he met with ftorms he did 
not exped. The fnow fell almofl: conftandy y and 
when the fky was clear, the froft was fb intenfe, that 
by reafon of the extreme cold the hories could hardly 
drink of the rivers ; nor could they pafs them but 
with the utmoft difficulty, becauie the ice broke, 
and cut the finews of their legs. Befides, the great- 
eft part of tlieir march was through clofe and woody 
roads, where the troops were daily wet with the fnow 
that l6dged upon the trees ; and they had only damp 
places wherein to pafs the night. 

They had not, therefore, followed Lucullus many 
days, before they began to be refradbory. At firit 
they had recourfe to intreaties, and lent their tribunes 
to intercede for them. Afterwards they met in a 
more tumultuous manner, and their murmurs, were 
heard all over the camp by night ; and this, perhaps, 
is the fureft token of a mutiny. Lucullus tried what 

every 

• In the original it is 2«T^jtw')f»»i' ; by which in all probability 
is meant the king's body guard confifUng chiefly of the nobilit}'. 
According to Livy, no lefs than fixty of Tigranes's friends and 
great officers walked in the proceflion of Lucullus's triumph. Nor 
is it to be wondered, that he had a guard of his own nobility^ 
when he had conquered princes for his menial fervants. 
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every milder meafare could do : he exhorted them 
only to compofe themfelves a little longer, 'till they 
had deftroyed the Armenian Carthage, built by Han- 
nibal the grcateft enemy to the Roman name. But, 
finding his eloquence ineflfefhial, he marched hack, 
and pafied the ridge of mount Taurus another way. 
He came down into Mygdonia, an open and fertile 
country, where (lands a great and populous city, 
which the barbarians called Nifibis, and the Greeks 
• Antioch of Mygdonia. Gouras, brother to Ti- 
granes, had the title of governor on account of his 
dignity ; but the commander in fadl was Callimachus, 
who, by his great abilities as on engineer, had given 
LucuUus fo much trouble at Amifus. 

LucuUus, having inveiled the place, availed him- 
lelf of all the arts that are ufed in a fiege, and pref-- 
fed the place with fo much vigour that he carried it 
fword in hand, Gouras furrcndered himfelf, and he 
treated him with CTeat humanity." He would not, 
however, liften to £allimachus, though he offered to 
difcover to him a vaft quantity of hidden treafure ; 
but put him in fetters, in order that he might fufFer 
capital punilhment for fetting fire to the city of 
Amifus, and by that means depriving him of the 
honour of Ihcwing his clemency to the Greeks. 

Hitherto one might fay, fortune had followed Lu- 
cuUus, and fought for hini. But from this time the 
gales of her favour fell ; he could do nothing but 
with infinite difficulty, and ftruck upon every rock 
in his way. He behaved, indeed, with ail the valour 
and pcrfevcring Ipirit of a good general, but his ac- 
tions had no longer their wonted glory and favourable 
acceptance with the world. Nay, toffcd as he was on* 
the waves of fruitlefs contention, he was in danger of 
loiing the glory he had already acquired. For great 
part of his misfortunes he might blame himfelf, be- 
caufe, in the firft place, he would never ftudy to 

oblige 

* It wtLs called Antioch » becaufe in it's delicious walks and 
plcaiiJig iituation it refemblcd the Aatioch of Daphne. 
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oblige the common foldiers, but looked upon every 
compliance with their inclinations, as the fource o£ 
his difgrace and the defbruSbion of his authority^ 
What was- of ftill greater confequence, he could not 
behave in an eafy affable manner to chofe who were 
upon a footing with him in point of rank and tnrth^ 
but treated them with haughtinefs^ and confidered 
himfelf as greatly their fuperion Thefe blemiflies 
Lucullus had amidft many perfe^ons« He was tall^ 
well-made, graceful, eloquent, and had abilities for 
the adminiftration as well as for the field. 

Saluft tells us, the/oldiers were ill-affe6ted to him 
from the be^nning of the war, becaufe he made 
them keep the field two winters fucccffively, the one 
before Cyzicum and the other before Amifus. The 
reft of the winters were very difagreeable to them ! 
they either pafled them in hoftiUties againft fome 
enemy •, or, if they happened to be among friends, 
they were obliged to live in tents. For Lucullus 
never once fufl^red his troops to enter any Grecian 
city or any other in alliance with Rome. 

While the foldiers were of themfelves thus ill-diC« 
pofed, they were made ftill more mutinous by the 
demagogues at home ; who, through envy to Lucul- 
lus, acJcufed him of protradting the war from a love 
of command and of the riches it procured him- He 
had almoft the entire dire&ion (they faid) of Cilicia^ 
Afia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pontus, Ar- 
menia, and all the provinces as far as the Phafis : 
and now he was pillaging the royal palaces of Ti- 
granes, as if he had been fent to ftrip, not to fubdue 
kings. So Lucius Quintius, one of the tribunes, is 
faid to have expreffed liimfelf ; the fame who was 
principally concerned in procuring a decree, that 
LucuUus fhould have a fucceflbr fent him, and that 
sioft of his troops Ihoxild have their difcharge. 

To thefe misfortunes was added another, which 
abfolutely ruined the affairs of Lucullus. Publius 

Clodius, 
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ClodiuS) a man of the utmoft infolence artd effron- 
tery, was brother to his wife, ^ho was fo abandoned 
a woman, that it was believed (he had a criminal 
commerce with him. He now bore arms under 
Lucullus, and imagined he had not the poft he 
deferved; for he wanted the firll: and on ac- 
count of his diforderly life, many were put be- 
fore him. Finding this, he praftifed with the Fim- 
brian troops, and endeavoured to fet them againfl: 
Lucullus, by flattering (peeches and infinuations, to 
which they were neither unaccuftomed, nor unwilling 
to attend. For thefe were the men whom Fimbria 
had formerly perfuaded to kill the conful Flaccus, 
and to appoint him their general. Still retaining 
fuch inclinations, they received Clodius with pleafure, 
and called him the fol4ier*s friend. He did, indeed, 
pretend to be concerned at their fufFerings, and ufed 
to fay — " Shall there no period be put to their wars 
** and toils ? Ihall they go on fighting one nation 
*^ after another, and wear out their lives in wander- 
** ing over the world ? and what is the reward of fo 
** many laborious expeditions ? what, but to guard 
*' the waggons and camels of Lucullus loaded with 
** cups of gold and precious ftones ? whereas Pom- 
*' pey's foldiers, already difchar^d, ,fit down with 
** their wives and children upon fertile eftates and in 
** agreeable towns 5 not for having driven Mithri- 
** dates and Tigranes into inacceffible defarts, and 
** deftroving the royal cities in Afia, but for fighting 
^' with fugitives in Spain and flaves in Italy. If we 
** muft for ever have our fwords m our hands, let 
** us referve all our hearts, and what remains of our 
** limbs, for a general who thinks the wealth of his 
•* men his greateft ornament.** • 

Thefe compl^ts againft Lucullus corrupted his 
foldiers in fuch a manner, that they would neither 
follow him againft Tigranes, nor yet againft Mithri- 
dates, who from Armenia Kad thrown himfclf into 
Pontus, and was beginning to recover his authority 

"there. 
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there. They pretended it was impracticable to march 
in the winter, and therefore loitered in Gordyene, 
expeding Pompey or fome other general would come 
as fucceflbr to Lucullus, But when intelligence was 
brought that Mithridates had defeated Fabius, and 
was marching againft Somatius and Triarius, they 
were afhamed of their inaction, and told LucuUus he 
might lead them wherever he pleafed. 

Triarius being informed of the approach of Lu- 
cullus, was ambitious, before he arrived, to ieize 
the viftory which he thought perfedly fecune ; in 
confequence of which he hazarded and loft a great 
battle. It is faid thait above feven thoufand Romans 
were killed, among whom were a hundred and fifty 
centurions and twenty-four tribunes. Mithridates 
likewife took their camp. LucuUils arrived a few 
days after, fortunately enough for Triarius, whom he 
concealed from the Ibldiers who wanted to wreak 
their vengeance upon him. 

As Mithridates avoided an action with LucuUus, 
and choie to wait for Tigranes who was coming with 
a great army, LucuUus, in order to prevent their 
jundion, determined to go in queft of Tigranes once 
more. But as he was upon his march, the Fimbrians 
mutinied and deferted his ftandard, alledging that they 
were difcharged by an exprefs decree, and no longer 
obliged to ferve under liUCullus, when thofe provinces 
were configned to another. Lucullus, on this occa- 
fion, fubmitted to many things beneath his dignity. 
He applied to the private men one by one, going 
round to their tents with a fupplicating afped and 
with tears in his eyes -, nay, he condefcended to take 
fome of them by the hand. But they rejefted all his 
advances, and, throwing down their empty purfes 
before him, bade him go and fight the enemy himlelf, 
fince he was the only perfon that knew how to make 
his advantage of it. 

However, as the other foldiers interpofed, the 

Fimbrians were prevailed upon to ftay all the fummer, 

1 on 
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on condition that if no enemy faced them in the field 
during that time, they Ihould be at liberty to retire* 
LucuUus was obliged either to accept this propofal, or 
CO abandon the country, and leave it an eafy prey to 
the baibarians. He kept the troops together, there* 
fore, without pretending to cxcrciic any aft of power 
upon them, or to lead them out to batde *, thmkmg 
it all he could expect, if they would but remain upon 
Che ^ot. At the fame time, he looked on, wnilc 
Tigranes was ravaging Cappadocia, and Mithridates 
was growing ftrong and mfolent again ; though he 
had acquainted the ienate by letter, that he was ab- 
iblutdv conquered, and deputies were come to fettle 
the afiairs of Pontus, as a province entirely reduced. 
Thcfe depudes, on their arrival, found that he was 
not even mafter of himfelf, but expofed to every in- 
ftance of infult and contempt from his own foldiers. 
Nay, they treated then- general with fuch wanton 
mockery, as, when the fummerwas paft, to arm^ 
and challenge the enemy who were now reared into 
quarters. They Ihogted as in the charge, made 
pafles in the air, and then left the camp, calling Lu- 
cuUus to witnefs that they had ftayed the dme they 
promifed him. 

Pompey wrote to the other legions tO attend him. 
For, through his intereft with the people and the flat^ 
tering infinuations of the orators, he was already ap- 

?)inted genera> againft Mithridates and Tisanes. 
o the Knate, indeed, and all the bed of the Ro- 
mans, LucuUus appeared to have very hard treat- 
ment, fince a perfon was fent to fucceed him, not fb 
much in the war, as in his triumph ; and he was 
robbed rather of the prize of honour, than of the 
command Thofe that were upon the fpot, found 
the matter ilin more invidious. LucuUus had no 
longer the power, dther of rewarding or punilhing. 
Pompey fuffered no man to wait upon him about any 
bufii^ whatever, or to pay any regard to the regu- 
Udons he had jnade in concurrence with the ten com- 
Vol. Ill A a iniflionerA 
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miiBoners. He forbad it by exprefs and public ott 
ders ; and his influence was great, on account of his 
coming with a more rcfpcftablc army, 
, Yet their friends thought it proper that they fhould 
come to an interview;, and accordingly they did £o 
in a village of Galatia. They addrefied each other 
with much politenefs, and with mutual compliments 
on their great fuccefs. . Lucullus was the older ncian^ 
but Pon>pcy had fuperior ^gpityy for he had com* 
manded in more wars, and 1^ been honoured 
with two triumphs. Each had the fafces carried 
before him, adorned with laurel on account of 
their refpedtive vidories : but as Pompey had travel- 
led a long way through dry and parched countries, 
the laurels about his fa/c^s wer^ withered. The 
li£tors that preceded Lucullus, obferving this, freely 
gave them a fu$cient quantity of their frefli and 
green ones ; which Pompey's friends confidered as an 
aufpicious circumflance. And, in fad, the great 
actions of Lucullus did call a luftre over this ezpe* 
dition of Pompey. 

This interview, however, had no good e£k& : They 
parted with greater rancour in their hearts than they 
entertained at their meeting. Pompey annulled the 
ads of Lucullus ; and taking the refl: of his troops 
from him, left him only Hxteen hundred men for his 
trijimph ; and even thefe followed him with reluc- 
tance. So ill qualified or fo unfortunate was Lu- 
cullus, with refped to the firft and greateft reqtri- 
fite in a general, gaining the hearts of his foldiers. 
Had this oeen added to his many other great and ad^ 
mirable talents, his courage, his vigilance,, his pru- 
dence and jpftice, the Roman empire would not have 
been terminated, on the Qde of Afia^ by the Eu- 
phrates, but by the Hyrcanian fea and the extremi- 
ties of the 6arth. For Tigrane^ had already con- 
quered the other nations ; and the power of the 
Parthians was neither {6 great nor fo united in itfclf, 
during this expedidon of Lucullus^ as it was af« 
^r!^ar4s in the time of QraiFus. On the contr^^ 

dity 
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tbey were weakened by inteftine wars and by hoflili- 
ties with their neighbours, infomuch th^t they were 
not able to repel the infults of the Armeniaiis. Ip 
my opinion, indeed, the advantages which hi$ tot4n" 
fry reapjed from t^ucullus, were not equivalent to the 
pdamicies whi^ch he oq:a0oned others to bring ypoa 
it. The trophies of Armenia juft m the wj^feour- 
hood of Parthia, the jpalms of Tigrajiocert^ and Ni- 
fibis, with all their vajBt wealth carried in triumph in- 
to Rome, and (he cwtive diadem of Tigranes adora^ 
ing the ihow, drew CfraiTus into Afia ; as if its barba- 
rous inhabitants had l>een ^ fure and eafy ptev. 
However, when he niet the Parthian afrows, ne 
foon found that fb^ fucpsfs of I^y^yHUxs was owing 
ro his own PPurage gnd capacity, and no; tp the 
folly and effeminacy of the enemy. 

Upon ixis return to Rome, LucuUus fopnd his 
brother Marcus impeached by Memifiius, for the 
praftices he had mv^n into, during his qjjgeftoffhip^ 
hj order of SyUa. And when Marcus was ac- 
quittted, Memmius turned againft J^ucuUus him- 
felf ; alledging that he had converted a great deal 
of the booty to his pwn priyate ufe, ^d had wilfully 
protradbed the war. By fh^i^ ipeans he endeavoured 
to cxafperate the people againft him, and to prevail 
with them to rcfuie him his triumph. LucuUus was 
in great danger of lofing it ; but at this crifis the firft 
^nd gr^ateft men in Rome mbced with the tribes, and, 
fifter much canvafiin^ and the moft engaging appli<» 
pation, with great difficulty procured him the tri* 
umph. 

Its glory did ^9t copfift, Jike that of others, in the 
length of thp proceflfion, or in the aflonifhing pomp 
and quantity of ipoils, byt in exhibiting the enemy's^ 
arms, the engines and other warlike equipage of the 
Kings. With thefe he had ftdomed the Circus Fh- 
minius, and, they made 4 very agreeable and re- 
fpe^able Jhpy. Jn the proceflion there were a feyr 
of xjfkc hcayy-armc4 cavalry, and ten chariots armed 
A a 2 with 
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with fcyches. Thefe were followed bjr fixtf gran- 
ts, ekhcr friends or lieutenants of the kui^ 
After them were drawn a hundred and ten galbes 
with brazen beaks. The next objeds were a ftatue 
of Mithridates in mafly gold, full fix feet high, and 
his fhield fet with precious ftones. Then came up 
twenty exhibitions of fihrer veflels, and two and 
thirty more of gold cups, arms and {gold coin« All 
, thefe things were borne hj men. Thefe were fol- 
lowed by eight mules which carried beds of gold, 
and fifty fix more, loaded with filver bullion. After 
thefe came a hundred aAd feven other mules, bearing 
filver coin to the amount of near two million feven 
hundred tlioufand drachmas. The proceffion was 
clofed with the rwifters of the money with which 
he had fumifhed rompey for the war with the pi- 
rates, what he had remitted the quaeflors for the 
public treafurjr, and the diftributions he had made 
among the foldiers at the rate of nine hundred' and fifty 
drachmas each man. The triumph concluded with a 
magnificent entertainment provided for the whole 
city and die adjacent villages. 

He now divorced Clodia for her infamous intrigues, 
and married Servilia the fifler of Cato ; but this ^* 
cond match was not more fortunate than the firft. Ser- 
vilia wanted no flain which Clodia had, except that of 
a commerce with her brothers. In other refpefli 
fhe was equally profligate and abominable. He 
forced himfelf, however, to endure her a long rime, 
out of reverence to Cato, but at laft repudiated 
her too. 

Thefenate had conceived great hopes of LucuUus, 
that he would prove a counterpoife to the tyranny of 
Pompey, and a proteftor of the whole patrician or- 
<ler ; the rather becaufe he had acquired lb much ho- 
nour and authority by his great aftions. He gave 
up the caufe, however, and quitted all pretenfions to 
the adminiitration: Whether it was that he fawtbe 

COB- 
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UDflitQtioii in too fickly and declining a condition ta 
be correfted i or whether, as others will have it, that 
being fatiated lyith public honours, and having gone 
through many labours and confli^s which had not 
the mod: fortunate ilTue, he choie to retire to a life 
of eafe and indulgence. And they commend this 
change in his conduct, as much better than the 
diftempered meafures of Marius ; who, after his vic- 
tories over the Cimbri and all lus glorious atchieve- 
mencs, was not content with the admiration of his 
country-men ; but from an infatiable thirit of i>ower, 
contended, in the decline of life, with the ambition of 
youn^ men, falling into dreadful crime% and into 
raffenngs ftill more dreadful. ** How much hap« 
«« pier," faid they> would it have been for Cicero 
^ if he had retired ^ter the affair of Catiline ; and for 
^ Scipb, if he had furled his fails, when he had 
^ added Numantia to Carthage. For there is a pe- 
^ riod when we fhould bid adieu to political contelts s 
^ thefe, as well as thofe of wreftlers, being abfurd,- 
^* when the itrength and vigour of life is gone." 

On- the other hand, Craflus and Fompey ridiculed. 
LucuUus for giving into a life of pleaiure and ex- 

Epce; tlunkingit full as unfeafonabk at his time of 
e to plunge into kixury, as to direct the admini* 
ftradon or lead amnes intd the field. Indeed, the 
life of LucuUas cfoe^Jook like the antient comedy,* 
/where firft we fee great aftions both political and 
militaiy, and afterwards feafts^ debauches^ I had al<*. 
nioft ml malquerades> races by torch-light, and every 
kind of fiivolous amufement. For among frivolous 
aunuiements I cannot but reckon his fumptuous vil- 
las, walks and baths ; and ftill more fo, the paintings^ 
ftatues, and other works of art, wluch he collected at 
aa immcnfe C3q)eace} idly fquandeiing away upon 
A a 5 theili 

V The snticnt fatjrricsl or comlt j»ieeet were partly tragkil, and 
Mnlyconical. The Cydopi ofSttrifidea U die only piece gC 
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diem the vflft fortune which he had amaflcd ifl 
the wars*, Infomuch that even now, when luxuiy 
has made fo much greater advances, the gardens c^ 
LucuUus are numbered with thofe of kings, and the 
moft magnificent even of thofe. When Tubero,tho 
ftoic, beheld his works on the iea-coafl near Naples, the 
hills he had excavated for vaults and cellars, the re- 
fervoirs he had formed about his houfcs, to receive tha 
iba for the feeding of his fifh^ and his edifices in the 
fca itfelf ; the trfiilofophcr called him Xerxes -f in 
9 gown. Befide thele, he had the moft fuperb 
plcafure-houfcs in the country near Tulculuni» 
adorned with grand galleries and open faloons, as 
well for the profpeft as for walks. Pompey, on a 
vifit there, blamed LucuUus for having niade the 
villa commodious only for the fummer, and ahfo*- 
lutely uninhabitable in the winter. LucuUus An- 
fwered with a fmile,- •* What then, do you think I 
^ have not fo much fenfe as the cranes and ftorks, 
^ which change their habitations with the feafons ?** 

A praetor^ who Wanted to exhibit ms^nificent 
games, a:pplied to LucuUus for Ibme purple robes for 
the chords in his tragedy; and he told him, he 
would enquire, whether he could furnifh him or not. 
Next day he aflced him, how many he wanted. The 
praetor anfwered, " a hundred would befuffidcnt:" 
Upon which LucuUus faid, ** He might have tyncc 
** that number if he plcafed." The poet Horace 
makes this remark on the occafion^ 

Po^ is the bouf€f where plenty has notjkWes^ 
J'hai mifs the mafter^s ^tf— — . 

His 

* Plutarch's pl^ofopby fcems a little fpo fevere on tUs occafioa » 
f^x it is not eaiy "to fee how' public fortunes of this kind can be 
snore properly laid out than in the encouragement of the arts. It 
is to be obferved however, that the immenfe wealth LucuUas ic* 
fcrved to himfelf in his Aitatic expedition in fome meafure joftifica. 
the complaints of his army on thit fubjeft* 

+ This refers to the hills LucuUus borcid for the eonipI^tlOn >)f 
his vaults, or for the admiflion of water. Xences had bored throogk 
mount AiihoS) and made a paflage under it for his Blips, 



-f?r<; 
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* His daily repftfts were like thofe of a maii fucUJenly • 
growh rich ; pompous not pnly in the beds which * 
'Were covered with purple carpets, the fide-boards of . 
plate fet with precious ftones, and all the entertain- * 
ment which muficians and comedians could furnifh ; 
but in the vaft variety and exquifite drcffihg of the 
provifions. Thefe things excited the admiration of 
men of unenlarged minds. Pompey, therefore, was * 
highly applauded for theanfwer he gave his phyfi- 
cian, in a fit of ficknefs. TTie phyfician, had ordered 
him to eat a thrulh,* and his lervants told him, 
•* That as it was ftimmer, there were no thruflies to 
•* be found except in the menageries of LucuUus.'* * 
But he would not fuflfer them to apply for them there ; . 
and faid to his ph^jrfician, ^'-Mufi: Pompey then have » 
*'' died, if Lucullus had not be^n an epicure ? . At the 
fame time he bade them provide him fomething 
which was to be had without difficulty. 

Cato, though he was a friend, as well as relation, . 
to LucuUus, was fo much diipleafed with the luxury . 
in which he KVed, that ^hen a young man made a ' 
long and unieaibnable fpeech in the houfe about fru- ' 
gality and temperance, Cato rofe up and faid, " Will 
*' you never have donfe.? ;Do you, who have the 
*'» wealth of Craflus, and live like LucuUus, pretend 
"^'to fpeak like Cato?" But fome, though they al- * 
l<yw that there was fuch a rebuke, fay it came . 
fiiom another perfon. 

That LucuUus was not only delighted with this 
vny of living, but even piqued himlclf upon it, ap- 
pl^ from leveral of his remarkable fayings. He 
ei^tertained for a Confiderable time fOme Greeks 4?7ho 
had travelled to Rome, *till, icmcmbering the fiifipli- 
city of <liet in tteir owiy country, they weic alham^d 

A a 4 to . 

* The Greek »X^> ^^ figmfies a fea*(i<hy as appeans from 
Ariftotle and Athen^us; and it is not cafy to fay which is here 
meant: For'Lucallus was no lefs curious in his fiih-ponds thAn la 
bis aviaries; and by admitting the falt-w'atcr into tncm, could be * 
iiipplied with every fpeciei through every feafoik 
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to wait oh him any longer, and defiicd to be txaa&d 
on account of the dai^ expence they brought ufoa 
hkfi« He fixiilcd .and laid, ^* It is true, my Gredaa 
<* friends, feme part of this provifion is for you; 
^^ but the greaceti part is for LucuUus.". Another 
time, when he happened to fup alone, and faw but 
one table and a very moderate provifion, he calkd 
the fervant who had the care of thefe matters, aod 
expreffed his diflatisfaftion. The iervant £ud he 
thought, as no body was invited, his mailer wouU 
not want an expenfive fupper. ^ What V* faid he^ 
^^ didft thou not know mat this evening Lucullus 
*^ fups with Lucullus V* As this was the futged of 
much converfation in Rome, Cicero and Poropey 
addrefled him one day in the forum, when he ^« 
peared to be perfiedly difengaged. Cicero was* 
one of his moft intimate friends, and though he had 
had fome difference with Pompcy about the com- 
mand of the army, yet they ufed to fee each other 
and converfe freely and familiarly. Cicero, after 
the common falutations, aflced him, ^ Whether he 
** was at leifurc' to fee company ?" He anfwered, 
*'. Nothing could be more agreesd^le," and preffixl 
them to come to his houfe. ** Then we will wait on 
•'-you," faid Cicero, " this evening, on condition you 
•« give us nothing but what is provided for youridt'* 
Lucullus made tome difficulty of accepting the con* 
dition, and defired them to put off* their favour 'till 
another day. But they inufted, it ihould be that 
very evemng, and would not fufier him to fpeak to 
his fervants, left he fhould order fome addition to 
the fupper. Only, at hi$ requeft, they allowed him 
to tell one of them in their prcfence, ** he (hould 
*• fup that evening in the Apollo," ; which was the 
name of one of his moll: magnificent rooms. The 
perfons invited had no notion of his ftratagem ; bot^ 
It ieems, each of his dining-rodms had its particular 
allowance for provifions, and fervice of platc^ as well 
as other furniture. So that the fervants nearing what 

room 
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fbom iie would fup in, knew very well what expence 
they were to go to, and what fide-board and carpeu 
they were to ufe. The ftated charge of an enter* 
tainment in the Apollo, was. fifty thouiand drachmas, 
and the whole finn was lasd out that evening. Pom- 
pey, of courfe when he iaw fo vafk and expenfive a 
provifion, was fiirprifed at the ezped^uon with whkh 
It was prepared. In this rdpeft Lucullus ufed his 
riches witn all the difiegard one might e3Cpe£t to be 
Ihewn to fo many captives and barbarians. 

But the great expoice he incurred in colle£king 
hooks, delerves a icnom approbation. The num- 
ber of volumes was great, and they were written 
in d^ant hands; yet the ufe he mode of them was 
more honourable than the acquifidoQ. His hbraries 
were open to all: the Greeks repaired at plcafure 
to the ealleries and porticos, as to the retreat 
of the Mufes, and there fpent whole days in con-* 
veriation on matters of learning; delighted to re-^ 
tire tofuch a fcene from biifinefs and from care^ JLur 
cullus himfelf often joined thele learned men in their 
walks, and conferred with them; and when he was 
applied to about the affairs of their country, he gavt 
than his afllftance and advice. So that his houle 
was in fa£t an afylum and fenate-houfe tQ all the 
Greeks that vifited Rome. 

He had a veneradon for philof(x>hy in general, and 
there was no fedt lyhich he abfolutely xqe£k/&L But his 
ptifidpal and ori^al attachment was to the Aca- 
demy; not that which is called the new, though 
that fiouriihed and was fupported by Philo who 
walked in the fteps of Cameades ; but the old acar 
demy, whofe do6trines were then taug^ by Antiochus 
of Afcalon, a man of the moffr^]^uafive powen. 
Luculhis fought his friendihip ikrith great avidity ; 
and having prevailed with him to give him his Com« 
pany, fet him to oppofe the difciples of Philo. Ci^ 
cero was of the number, a^d wrote an ingenious , 
hook i^ainft the okl acaderj^, in which he makes 

Lucullus 
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LucuUus defend the principal do6trine in difput^s ' 
namely, that there is (uch a thing as certain know- - 
ledge, and himfelf maint^s the contrary. The' 
bode is entitled Lucullus* They were, indeed, as 
we have obferved, fincere friends, and a£tedupon the 
fame principle in the adminiftration. For LucuUus 
had not entirely abandoned the concerns of govern- - 
ment^ he <mly ^ave up the point as to the firit influ- 
ence and diredtion. The conteft for that, he faw 
might be attended not only with danger but di%race, * 
and therefore he ibon left it to Craflus and Cato. 
When he had refufed to take the lead, thofe Drfio' 
looked upon the power of Pompey with a fulpicious 
eye, pitched upon Craflus and Cato to fuppoi:t the 

Etncian interefts. LucuUus, notwithftanding, ^ve 
\ attendance in the f<Miim, when the bufineb cA his 
friends required it ; and he did the fame in the fenate- * 
houfe, when there was any ambitious defign of 
Pompey to combat. He got Pompcy's orders an- 
nuUed, which he had made after the conqueft of the 
two kings -, and, with the afliftance of Cato, threw 
out his biU for * a diftribudon of lands among his 
veterans. 

This threw Pompey into the arms of Craflus and 
Caeiar, or rather he confpired with them againft the 
commonwealth; and having filled the city withfol- 
diers, drove Cato and LucuUus out of the fbnun^ 
and got his adts eftabliflied by force. 

As thefe proceedings were highly relented by all 
who had the intereft of their country at heart. Pom- ' 
pey*s party inftrufted one f Vedius to ad a part ; and 

gave 

* Pltttarcfa fays (Imply vc/orcriv r ^a, a certain diftributioit. haaSot 
and Dacier fay, it was of jnoney . Bat we agree with tlie LAtia and 
former Engliih tranflator, that it was of luids. Indeed^ this h^ 
pears to have been the cafe, from the antient hiftorians $ who in- 
form, us, that ir was in the iame bill that Pompey moved to have all 
his a^ in the £aft confirmed, and a diftribution of lands made 
among his veterans. 

f In the text it is Bftrrft r rif^ one Biettias» or a certain Bk«* 
tian. Bat it is clear from Cicero* Appian and Dion, that it 
fliould be read Vedius, The alteration is very eafy from Btrriw 
to ifiyrioy. 
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gave it out that they had dettded Km in a defign 
^ainft Pompef*sr life; When Vdftius was cxa-' 
mined in the fenate, hefaid, it was at the inltigatioa 
of others ; but in the affcmbly of thr people he; 
firmed, LucuUus was the man who put nim upon 
it. Na*onc gave credit to the aflfertion; and a- 
few days after, it wp very evident that the wretch' 
was fubomed to accufe an innocent man, when his 
dead body was jJirown out of the prifon. Pom- 
pcy's party faid, he had laid violent hands upon 
himfelt; but the marks of the cord that had 
ftrangled him^ and of the blows be had received^ 
ihewed plwily that he was killed by the perfons 
who fubomed him. 

This event made LucuUus ftill more unwilling to 
interfere in the concerns of government ; and when 
Cicero was banifhed, and Cato fent to Cyprus, he 
quitted them entirely. It is faid, that his under^ 
Handing gradually failed, and that before his death it 
was abfohitely gone. Cornelius Nepos, indeed, af- 
ibrts, that this failure of his intelleds was not owing 
to (icknefs or old age, but to a potion given him by 
an enfranchifed ilave of his, named Callifthenes. 
Nor did Callilthenes give it him as poifon, but as a 
love-potion. However,^ inftead of conciliating his 
xnafter's regards to him^ it deprived him ot his 
icnies ; {o that, during the laft years of his life, his 
brother had the care ot his eftate. 
- Ncvcrthele^ when he died, he was as much 
itgrctted by the people, as if he had departed 
in that height of glory to which his merit in war and 
in the adminiftration had raifed him. They crowded 
to the proceflion ; and the body being carried into 
the forum by fome young men of the firft quality^ 
they infifted, it Ihould be buried in tht Campus Mar- 
tiuSy as that of Sylla had been. As this was a mo- 
tion entirely uncxpeded, and the preparations for 
the funeral there could not eafily be made, his bro- 
ther with much intreaty prevailed with them, to have 

the 
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fbe obfequies perfbnned oti the Tufcukn dbte^' 
where every tiii% was erovi<)ed for that purpole. 
Nor did he long tarvive mm. As he had rollowed 
him dofb in the courie of years and hooours, 
to he was not far behind him in his journey to the 
grave i to which he bore the character of the bell 
9x4 ^^ aSeftionateof brothers. 
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Ci&toN and Lucullus €omf>ared^ 



WE cannot but think the exit of LtKniHuf 
happy, as he did not live to ice that chan^ 
in the conftitution, which fate was preparing for mt 
country in the civil wars. Though the common* 
wealth was in a fickly ftate, yet he left it free, hk 
this relped the cafe of Cimon was particularly fimi- 
lar. For he died while Greece was at the hekhc 
of her proijperity, and before flie was involred iqi 
thofe troubles which proved fi> fatal to her. Ifi 
is true there is this dinerence ; Cimon died in hi% 
camp, in the office of general; nOt like a man» 
who fatigued with war, and avoiding its conflicts, 
fought the reward of his military labours and of tlMP 
laurels he had won, in the delicacies of the tabic 
and the joys of wine. In this view * Plato was 
right in his cenfure of the followers of Orpheus^ 
who had placed the rewards of futurity provioed fof 
the good, in everlafting intoxication. No doubts 
eaie, tranquUlity, literary rdearches, and the plesi^ 
fures cf contemplation, furniih the moft fuitable re* 

treat 

* The pafiage here alluded to is in die fecond book of TimtoH 
Bepabbc. Plato cenfilres dot Orpheas, biitMufaeus and his foa» 
for tetcfaiii^ dus ^^Arinei MnAeus sod bis^ibn Eumolpos were, 
however, difciples of Orpheasi andt^ arcfi Ttv 0;fift nutyadmi^ 
'#f ibat'mterprftation. 
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treat for a man in years, who has bid adieu to mili^ 
tary and political purfuits. But to propofe pleafurc 
as the end of great atchievements, ami, after ion^ 
expeditions and commands, to lead up the dance ot 
ATenus and * rioc in her fmiles, was fo far from being 
W)rthy of the famed academy, and a foUoWcr of the 
fage Xenocrates, that it rather became a difciple of 
Epicurus. This b the more furprifins, becaule Ci- 
mon (eems to have fpent his youth m luxury and 
diffipation, and Lucullus in letters and fobriety. I( 
is certainly s^iother thing notwitKftanding to change 
for" the better, and happier is the nature in which 
vices gradually die, and virtue flourifhes. 

They were equally wealthy, but did not ap» 
ply their nqhas to the fame purpofes. for we can« 
/lot compare the palace at Naples and the Belvideres 
limidft tne water which Lucullus ere£bed with the 
barb^ian ipoils, to the fouth wall of the citade} 
which Cimon built with the treafure he brought from 
the wars. Nor can the fumptuous table of Lucullus^ 
which favoured too mucji of eaflern magnificence, 
be put in compedtion with the open and benevolent 
table of Cimon.* The ojic, at a moderate charge, 
liaily nourifhed great numbers of poor ; the other, 
at a vaft expence, pl^afed the ^ppcfitps of ^ few of 
the rich and the voluptuous. Pgrhaps, indeed, 
fomc allowance Qiuft be made for the difference of 
tlic time. We know not, whether Cimon, if he had 
lived to be old, and retired from the concerns of war 
and of the ftate, might not have given into a more 
pompous and luxurious way of living: for he nar 
turally loved wine and company, was a promoter of 
public feafts and g^es, and ren^arkable^ as we 
nave obfcrvcd, for his inclination for the fex. But 
glorious enterpriies and great actions, beins attended 
Vith pleafures of another kind, leave no kifure for 
inferior gratifications ; -nay, they banilh them from 
the thoughts of perfons of great abilities fcr 
.(he field and (he cabinet, And \f LyeuUus ha4 

finiihcA' 
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finifked his days in high commands and aniidft the 
conflids of war, I am pcrfuaded, the moft envious 
caviller could have found nothing to reproach him 
with* So much with rcfpcft to their way of living. 

As to their military charadcr, it is certain they 
were able commanders both at lea and land. But as 
the champions, who in one day gain the garland not 
only in wreftling but in the * Pancration^ are not 
fimply called vidtors, but by the cuftom of the 
games, t thfiowers of the viSory\ fo Cimon, having 
crowned Greece with two vidories gained in one 
day, the one at land, the other a naval one, deferves 
ifome preference in the lift of generals. 

LucuUus was indebted to his country for his 
power, and Cimon promoted the power of his coun- 
try. The one found Rome commanding the allies, 
and under her aufpices extended her conquefts ; the 
other found Athens obeyine^ inftead of command- 
ing, and yet gained her the chief authority among her 
allies, as well as conauered her enemies. The Per- 
fians he defeated, and drove them out of the fca, and 
he perfuaded the JLacedsemonians voluntarily to fur- 
render the command. 

If it be the greateft work of a |[eneral, to bring his 
pien to obey him from a principle of affedion, we 

fhall 

* The Pancntion confifted of boxing and wrcftllng together. 

Here the fecond fi^% is vifibly redundant^ and therefore ibine 
Ather part of the paflage may probably be corrupted. Henry 
Stephens conjedures, that inftead of TftffltJTt^* n^as we fiiould 
read in one word Tafotio^orijuir, and Salvini fays he found the 
term in an ancient infcription. Pacier, when he propofes to ra^ 
^ffioJo'iJUi^i conquerors in the whole circle of gameSf feems, by 
confoonding it with the Pentathlon^ to have forgot what the Pan- 
cration was. The Pentathlon or five games were boxing^ tlTe 
race» leaping, playing at quoits, and wreftling. Dacier^s word's 
are thefe— ** Cinq combats compofoient ce qu*on appeUoit le Pan- 
** Grace, dont les Athletes etoient appellees Pentathles." But in' 
fea, as we haveobferved abore, the Pancratiop- confided only of 
Hira 0/ thf ^f united* 
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ihttU find LucuUiis greadv deficient in this re« 
fycBt. He was delpifed by his own troops^ whereat 
Cimon conunanded the yeneration, not only of hit 
own fddiers, but of all the allies. The fbnner wat 
deferted by his own, and the latter was courted by 
ilrangers. The one fet out with a fine anny» and re- 
turned alone, abandoned by that army ; the odier 
went out with troops fubje& to the orders th^ fhould 
receive from another general, and at his return they 
were at the head of the whole leajgue. Thus he 
gained three of the taioft difficult points imaginable^ 
peace with the enemy, the lead among the all^ ^and 
a good unfterftanding with Sparta. 

Th^ both attempted to conc^uer great kingdoms* 
and to fubdue all Afia, but theu- purpofes were un- 
fuccefsful. Cimon*s courfe was ftopt by fortune ; 
he died with his commiifion m his hand, and in the 
height of his profperity. Lucullus, on the odier 
hand, cannot poflloly be excufed, as to the lois of 
his authority, Imce he muft either have been ignorant 
of the grievances of his army, which ended in lb in- 
curable an averfion, or unwilling to redrefs thenu 

This he has in common with Cimon, that he was 
impeached by his countrymen. The Athenians, it 
is true went farther ; they banifhed Cimon by the 
oftracifm, that they might not, as Plato expreflcs it, 
hear his voice for ten years. Indeed, the proceedings 
of the ariftocratical party are feldom acceptable to 
the people ; for while they are obli^^d to ufe fome 
violence for the correftion of what is amifst their 
meafures reiemble the bandages of furgeons, which 
are uneafy at the fame time that they reduce the dis- 
location. But in this relpeft perhaps we may ex- 
culpate both the one and the other. 

Lucullus carried his arms much the fartheft. He 
was the firft who led a Roman army over Mount 
Taurus, and paiTed the Tigris. He took and burnt 
the royal cities of Afia, TigranocertJi, Cabira, Si-r 
nope, NifibiSt in the fight of their roTpe&ive lungs. 
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On the north he penetrated as far as Phafis, on the 
caft to Media, and on the fouth to the red fea by the 
favour and affiftance of the princes of Arabia. He 
overthrew the armies of the two great' kings, and 
would certainly have taken t;henl, had they not fled, 
likie favjages, into diftant folitudcs and inacceffible 
woods, A certain proof of the advantage Lucullus 
hfis in this refpejS, is, that the Perrians> as if they 
had fu8i:i:pd nothing from Cimon, foon made head 
againft the Greeks, and cut in pieces a great army of 
theirs in Egypt ; whereas Tigranes and Mithridates 
could effeft nothing, after the blow they had re- 
ceived from Lucullus. Mithridates, enfeebled by 
the eonflifts he had undergone, did not once venture 
tQ fi^ce Pompey in the field : inftead of that, he 
fled to the Bofpho'rus, and there put a period tp hi& 
life. As for Tigranes, he delivered himfelf naked 
and unarmed to Pompey, took his diadem from his 
head, and laid it at his feet i in which he compli- 
mented Pompey, not with what was his own, but 
with what belonged to the laurels of Lucullus, 
The poor prince, by the joy with which he received 
the enfigns of royalty again, confeffcd that he had 
abfolutely loft them. However, he muft be deemed 
the greater general, as well as the greater champion, 
who delivers his adverfary weak and breathjcfs, to 
the next combatant, 

Befides, Cimcn found the king of Perfia extreme^ 
ly weakened, and the pride of his people humbled, 
by the loflcs and defeats they had experienced from 
Theraiftocles, Paufanias and Leotychidas ; and their 
hands could not make mugh refiftance, when their 
hearts were gone. But Xt-ucvUus met Tigranes 
frefli and unfoiled, elated ^nd exulting in the battles 
he had fought and the viftories he had won, * Nor 

Vol. III. B b. is 

M. Dacier thinks^ that if, befide the other advantages jud men^ 
lioned, the advantage be alfo allowed Lucullus in refpc^l) of the 
number of barbarians }ie h^4 d^fQ^^tcd^ tbe balance xnull vlc^iil/ in- 
^WtQ bis fide, B;.t 
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Is the number of the enem/s troops which Ciimn 
defeated, in the lead to be compared to that of thole 
who gave bactde to Lucullus. 

In ihort, when we wei^h all tho advant^^of 
each of thefe great men, it is hard t9 fay to which 
fide the balance inclines* Heaven appears to have 
favoured both ; directing the one to what be fliould 
do, and warning the other what he (hould avoid. So 
that the Gods bore witnefs to dieir virtue, and re- 
garded them as perfbns in whom there was ibme- 
diing divine. 

Bat wjiile he faysdib,'lie feems to have fofgot the preference Ik 
avthor had g^ven Cimon, in tcfpcQ, to hb continuing his labom) 
for his country to the laft hour of his life; the more cjxdleat ofe 
amLappHcation of riches ; his knowing how (o gain and keep the 
hearts of his foldiers ; and his gaining important V46k>ries on tW^ 
diflNsrent elements in one day. 
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TT r E have pitched upon Craflus, as a proper 
W perfon to be put ia parallel with Nicias, and 
iflie misfortunes which bcfcl me one in Parthia, with 
thofc which overtook the other in Sicily. But we 
have an apology to make to the reader on another 
account. As we are now undertaking a hiftory^ 
where Thucydidesin the pathetic has even outdone 
himfelf, and in energy and variety of compofition is 
perfeftly inimitable ; we hope no one will fufpeft 
we have the ambition of Timaeus, who flattered him- 
felf he could exceed the power of Thucydidcs, and 
make * Philiflus pafs for an inelegant and ordinary 
writer. Under the influence of that deception^ Ti- 
maeus plunges into the midft of the battles both at 
fea and land, and fpeeches in which thofe hiftoriana 
Ihine the moft. However, he foon appears^ 

Not like a footman by the Lyiian car^ 

as Pindar expreffes it, but a fhallow -f puerile writer^ 
or, to ufc the the words of the poet Diphilus^ 

^ A heavy animal 

Cas^d inSicilian lard- 

B b a Sometimei 

* PhiliilaB was fo able a writer, that Cicero caHs him' 
younger Tbucydides. 

-(-' Timaeus might have his canity, and if he hoped to excel 
Tbucydides^ he ceruia^ had. Yet Cicero and Diodorus fpeak 

of 
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Sometimes he falls into the dreams of * Xenarchus ; 
as where he fays, " he could not but confider it as a 
•' bad omen for the Athenians, that they had + a ge- 
*' neral with a name derived from viftory, who difap- 
•*^ proved the expedition." As alfo, " That by the 
*' mutilation of the Hermae, the gods prefignified 
*' that they (hould fufFer moft in the Syracufan war 
•' from Hermocrates the fon of Hermon." J And 
again, '* It is probable that Hercules affifted the Sy- 
^ racufans, becayfe Profpcrine delivered up Cerberus 
" to him ; and that he was ofFendeci at the Atheni- 
*' ans for fujpporting the Aegefteans, who were dc- 
** fcended from the Troj^s his . mortal enemks, 
•^ whofe city he had facked in fevenge for the injy- 
•^ ries he had received frojn Laomedon.*' He made 
thcfe fine obferv^tions with the fame difcemment, 
^hich put him upon finding fault with the language 
of Fhiliftus, and ccnfuring the writings of Plato and 
Ariftotle. 

For my part, I cannot but think, all emulation and 
jealoufy about expreflion betrays a lictlenefs of mind, 
and is the charafteriftic of a fophift ; and when that 
fpirit of conteft attempts things inimitable, it is per- 
feftcdly abfurd. Since, therefore, it is impolfible to 
pafs over in filcnce thofc aft^ons of Nicias which 
Thycydides apd Phijiftus h^vc recorded -, efpeciallv 
fych as indicate liis manners and difpofitioh, which 
often lay concealed under the weight ojf Kia misfoj^' 
tunes ; we fhall give an abftrad from them of what 

ap- 

of him as ^ very able hiftoriao. Lpnginas recondles 4>fl ceofu^ 
and the praife. He fays, fometimes yoa find in him th« grand and 
fublime. But, blind to his own deK6b» he is much inclined to 
cenfure others, and is (o fond of thinking out of the comHio) 
road, that he often finkt into the utmoft puenlity. 

^ Xenarchus, the peripatetic, was mailer to Strabo ; and Xe- 
narchus, the comic poet, was author of feveral pieces of humour : 
but we know no hidorian of that name. 

+ That is, Nicias. Nice figtiihes viSftfty. 

X Longinus quotes this paiTage as an example of the frigi4 fiitem 
^d of chcui? ^.uerUttie^ tu; h^ui cdndexoaed^ iu Tipa^us^ - 
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i^pears moft neceflary, left wc fliould be accufed 
of negligence or indolenee. As for other matters 
not generally known, which are found fcattered in 
hiflorians, or in ancient inlcriptions and decrees, wo 
Ihall coUeft them with care ; not to gratify an ufe-^ 
leli curiofity, but by drawing from them the true 
lines of this general's charafter, to fcrve the purpofcs 
of real inftruftion. 

The firtl thing I Ihail mention relating to him, ii 
the obfervation of Ariftotlc ; that three of the moit 
worthy men in Athens^ who had a paternal regard 
and friendship for the people, were N^cias the fon of 
Niceraius, Thucydides , the Ton of Milefias; and 
Theramenes the fon of Agnoii. The laft, indeed, 
was hot ib remarkable in this relpedt, as the other 
two. For he had been reproached with his birth, 
as a ftranger come from the Ifle of Ceos ; and f>omhis 
want of firmnefs, or rather verfatility in matters of 
government, he was called theBuJkin.* 

Thucydides was the oldeft of the three ; and when 
t^ericfes adted a flattering part to the people, he often 
oppofed him in behalf of the nobility. Though Ni- 
cias was much the younger man, he gained fome re-^ 
putatioh while I^ericles lived, infomuch that he was 
feveral times his coUegUe in the war, and often 
commanded alone. But wh^n Pericles died, he was 
foon advanced to the head of the adminiftration, 
particularly by the influence of the rich and great, 
who hoped he would prove a barrier againft the 
daring ihfolence of Cleon. He had, however, the 
good wifhes of the people, atld they contributed 
uieir fhare to his advancement. 

It is true, Cleon had confiderable intereftj which he 

gained by making his court to the old men, and by 

his frequent donations to the poor citizens/ Yet 

even many of thofe whom he ftudied to oblige, fee- 

B b 3 bg 

* The lonn of the bulkin was fudk that it might be worn indif« 
(trtntly on cither leg. 
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ing his avarice and cflrontciy, came over to Nt- 
cias. For the gravity of Nicias had nothing aufteie 
or morofe in it, but was mixed with a revcRocc 
for the people in which fear feemed to be preva^ 
lent, and confequcntlv was very agrreable to them. 
Indeed, he was naturally timid and cold-hearted'; but 
this defedl was concealed by the long courle of fuc- 
cefs with which fortune favour^ ms expeditions; 
And his timidity in the afiemblies of the people, and 
dread of perfons whqr made a tradeof impeacnmentsi 
was a popular tjung: It contributed not a little to 
g^n him die regards of the muldtudci who are afraid 
of thofe that delpife them, and love to promote thoic; 
that fear them ; becaufe in general tte g r e ateft ' ho- 
nour they can hope to obtain, is not to. be defpiicd 
by the great. 

As l^ericlcs kept the rdns of government in his 
hands, by means of real virtue and by the force of 
his eloquence, he had no need to Hold out filfe co* 
loun, or to ufe any artifice with the. people. Nicias 
was deficient in thofe great endowments,* bi^t had fn- 
perior riches 5 and he applied them to . thepurpofes 
of popularity. On another handi he^couM^not; like 
Clcon, divert and draw the people by -an eafy manner 
and the failles of buffoonery ; and there fo re ™ amuied 
them with the chorufcs of tragedy, with gyrnnafttc 
exerciies, and'fuch like exhibitions, which far ex- 
ceeded, in point of magnificence and elegante, alt 
that went before him, and thole^of his own: times too. 
Two of his offerings to thcgod^ are to be (Jtcnar 
this day; the.one a ftatue jofralhs dedicated in^thfe? 
citadel, which has loft partofits gilding; the* other' 
a fmall chapel in the temple of' Bacchus, under* the 
tripods which arc commonly offered up by thofe who: 
gain the prize in tragedy. Indeed, Nicias was al- 
ready vidorious in thofe exhibitions. K is faid; thUf 
in a chorus of that kind,, one of his flaves appeared 
in the charafter of Bacchus. The flave was of an 
uncommon Iize and beauty, but had upt, yet arrived 1 
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dt maturity : and the people were fo charmed with 
him, that they gare him long plaudits. At laft, 
Nidas roie up and faid, ^' He fhould think it an a& 
^ of impiety to retain a perfon in fervitude, who 
•* feemea by the public voice to be confecrated to a 
^ god ;** and he enfranchiled him upon the fpot. 

His reflations with relj)e6l: to Delos, are ftill 
feoken of; as worthy of the deTty who prcfides there. 
Before his time, the choirs which * the cities fcrit to 
fingthe praifes of Apollo, landed in a diforderly man- 
ner, becaufe the inhabitants of the ifland ufed to run 
up to the fliip, and prels them to ling before they 
Were difembaiked ; to thait they were forced to ftrike 
up, as they were putting on their robes and garlands. 
But when Nicias had the condud of this ceremony, 
known by the name of Thebria, he landed firft m 
die ifle of Rhcnia with the choir, the viftims, and 
^Ithe other neceffary preparations. He had taken 
care to have a briage conftruftcd before he left 
Athens, which Ihoddf reach from that ifle to ,Delos, 
iid \^liich was magnificently gilded, and adorned 
with garlands, rich ftuffs" arid tapeftry. In the 
night he threw his bridge over the channel, which 
"Was'not large-; and at break pf day he marched over 
itatthehead of'the proceflion, with His choir richly 
habited and finging hymns to the God. After the' 
facrifices, the gamies and banquets were over, he con- 
fecrated a palm-tree of brafs to Apollo, and likewile 
a field which he had purchafcd fbr ten thoufancl 
drachrfras. The Deliahs wiere to lay out the income 
in facrifices and feafting, and at the fame time to 
pray for Apollo*s bleifling upon the founder. This 
wiirfcribed on a pillar, '\^ich he left in Etelos ^s a 
mbnumeftt of lus benefaftion. As for the palm-tr^e, 
iC'was broken by the winds, and the fragment falling 
B b 4 upon 

• There was'afclcftband'ofmuric annually fentby thcprin-. 
Cipal cities of Greece. The proceiTion was called Theoria, and 
it was looked u£on as aa honourable commiifion to have the ma- 
sag^cttS of it. 
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upon a great ftatuc * which the people of Naxos haii 
fet up, dcmolilhed it. 

It is obvious that moft of thefe things were done 
for oftentation, and with a view to popularity. Ne- 
vcrthelefs, we may coUeft from the reft of his Kfe and 
condudl, that religion had the principal ihare in* 
thefe dedications, and that popularity was but a fc- 
Gondary motive. For he certainly was remarkable 
for his fear of the Gods, and,, as Thucydides obferves, 
he was pious to a degree of fuperftition. -f It is re- 
lated in the dialogues of Pafipnon, that he facrificcd 
every day, and that he had a diviner in his houfe, 
who in appearance enquired the fuccefs of the public 
affairs, but in reality was much oftncr confulted 
about his own ; particularly as to the fuccefs of his 
filver mines in the borough of Laurium \ which in 
general afforded a large revenue, but were not 
worked without danger. He maintained there a 
multitude of flaves ; and the greateft part of his for- 
tune confifted iii filver. So that he had many re- 
tainers, who alked favours, and were not fenc away 
empty. For he gave not only to thofe who defervea 
his bounty, but to fuch as might be able to do him 
harm ; and bad men found rclburces in his fears, as 
well as good men in his liberality. The comic poets 
bear witnefs to what I have advanced. Teleclides 
introduces a trading informer fpeaking thus, " Chari- 
*' cles woukl not give one minaj to prevent my dt* 
^ daring that he was the firft-frwits of his modier's 
•* amours •, but Nicias, the fon of Niceratus, gave 
" me four. Why he cCd it, I fhall not lay, though 
•' I know it perfedly well. For Nicias is my friend^ 
** a very wile man befides, in my opinion/' Eu-r 
polis^ in his ik&nVtf, brings another informer upon the 

ftagc^ 

^ A itatue which the Naxians had dedicated to Apollo. Tl» 
{•dtHal has been difoovered by fome modtrn travellers«r 
X Thucyd. L, viir 
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ftage, who Qieets with fome poor ignorant man, aiid 
thus addrelles him — 

Informer. " How long is it fince you faw Nicias ? 
Poor man. " I Hcvef faw hiiii before this mo- 

** ment, when he ftocki in the market-place." 
Informer. ** Take notice, my friends, the man 
** confefles he has feen Nicias. And for what 
** purpofe could he fee him, but to fell him hi* 
** vote ? Nicias, therefore, is plainly uken in 
. " the faft." 
Poet. " Ah fools ! do you think you can ever 
*^ perfilade the world, that fo good a man as 
*' Nicias was taken in mal-praftices." 
Cleon in Ariftophanes, fays in a menacing tone^^ 
** I will outbawl the orators, and make Nicias* 
•* tremble." And Phrynichus glances at his excelfive 
timidity, when, fpeaking of another pcrfon he fays, 
" I know him to be an: honeft man and a good citizen, 
•* one who does not Walk the ftreets with a down-* 
« caft look like Nicias/' 

With this fear of iriformefs upon him, he would 
not fup or difcourfe with any of the citizens, or come 
iilto any of thofe parties which make the time pafa 
fo agreeably. When he was archon, he ufed to ftay 
in court till nighty being always the firft that came» 
and the laft that went away. When he had no pub- 
lic bufinefs upon his hands, he (huC himfelf iip at 
home, and was extremely difficult of accefs. And if 
any perfons came to the gate, his friends went and 
begged them to excufe Nicias, becaufe he had fomo 
afl&irs under conffideration which were of great im- 
portance to the ftatc. 

The perfon who affifted him moft in afting thi^ 
farce, and gaining him the reputation of a man for 
^ver intent upon bufinefs, was one Hicro ; who was 
brought up in his houfe, had a liberal education^ 

and 

* This is in the Equitcs of Ariftophanes, v. 357, Itisno^ 
GleoD, but Agoracritos who fpcaks. 
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and itatf c of mofic ^iveh him diere. Hd pafled hinn 
iclf for the fon of Dionyfius furhatn^d jChalcus, fonW: 
<^ whofb poems ard fttti extahtt ari4 who having 
dbftdufteda colony incbltaly^ foUhded'the city of 
ThufB. This Hitfro* tfanfaftcd all the private 
Sallhd^ of I^cias i^tK the dii^iiiers: and whenever 
Me'danid' attioftg the people, he lifed to tell .them, 
^ WHkt a' laborious and mifcrable life' l^icias kd for 
^ di«f fakeis. Hfe caliribt go to Ac bath/\faid he, 
<^ or to the table, but fome affair of date follic its his 
^' attttitldn r jflfid he ilcfgled^^his own conccrixs, to 
** tfek« (Jarf^ <Jf the pilBlit. He caii fcarce find rime 
«* for repofti, till' the^ other citizens have had their 
•*' f!rftflc!eii. Arfiidli tliele cares ahd labours his health 
^^ dAlines dafl/, ahd^his temper is lb broken that 
•*' His friends rid Idriger approicK him with pkafure } 
«*' btth€ Idfes'theni too, jrfter having ^nt'his for- 
•*' tiirie' in yout fervice. Mean while other ftatetmcn 
**' gkin friendsi ahd^grow rich in their employments, 
^ and arc fleek and merry in the {teerage^ofgovern- 
^ mehL*^ 

In iaft" the' life of Nicias was' a life of (b piuch care, 
diat' hi' mi^ht have jiiftly applied * to himlelf that e*- 
prfeffion 'or Agamemnon, 

In vain the ^lare of pcfmp proclams memafier\ 
Fm fervant of the people- — 

KiciaS' perceived that'the^coifimohs availed them- 
iJlvfei ofthe lervices'of'thofe' who were diftinguifiied 
fffr* thiefr* elbquehce* dr^capacity ; \f\it ' that they were 
always jealous and on their guard agaihft their g^af 
abiiiries,* aAd Wat they endeavoured to hunrible them 
^hd obfffuft their progrers'in' glory i This appeai^edi/i- 
tfife^cohderfinafidn of Pericles, thc'bahilhmeht of Da- 
nfoYi,* thcTufpiddns'they enteitainecTof Antipho the 
kh^mnulian, but above all, in the defpair of Paches 
who had takep Lefbos, and who being callpd to give 
aft'accbuhl'of his coriduft, drew his Iword and killed 
him&lf in open court. 

Warned 
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Warned fty thefe cxamplesr, he cndifavbilrtfd t* 
avoid fuch expeditions as he thotight long and diiB* 
xult ; and when he did take Ae ebmmand^ he made 
k his bufinefir to proceed upon afute plan. For thi# 
leaibn he was scnerall^r uiccefsful : yet htf afcribed 
his fuccefs to n>rtuiie, and took itftige under the 
wings of the divinity, contenting himfelf with a 
foiaUer pordon of honour, left envy fhould rob him 
0f the whole. 

The event fliewed the prudence of his coiiduffc. 
For, though the Athenians received many great 
blows in thofe times;, none of them could be iifi* 
puced to Nicids. When they were defeated by the 
Chalcideans in Thrace, ^Galliades and Xenophon had 
the command; Demofthenes was general, when they 
mifcarried in Etolia ; and when thfey loft a thoufknd 
men at fDdium, they were under the conduft of 
Hippocrates; As for the plague, it was commonly 
thought to be occaficned by Ptticlcs -, who, to drkw» 
the burghers out of the way of the war, ffiut thctn up 
in the city, where they contraded the iicknefs by dwf 
diange of fituation and diet. 

None of thefe misfortunes were imputed to NiciaSi 
On the contrary, he took Cythera, an iflaftd well 
fituated for annoying Laconia, and' at' that time in- 
habited by Lacedaemonians. He recovered many 
places in Thrace, which had revolted from the Athe- 
nians* He (hut up the^MegaFenfians within their 
widlsy and reduced the ifland of Minoa. Frotfi 
thence he made an excurfion (bon after, and* 
got poflefllonr of thcpoit of Niiaea. Helikswife' 
made a defcent vfpon the territories 'of Corinth, bea«- 
the troops of^that ftate in a pitchied battle, and kilted 

great 

* Perhapi, we fliould read Callkf. SeeT ltm§fft oa Dios*^ 
Uaot. 11.4$. 

f Delium in Bbeotia. D^tos/ the coamon • reading, is ^un^^ 
dpubtediy wrong. TheAthcBiaa» bad no fudlk lofrtiierer int^ 
dieir defeat at DeUiun is reb^ed ai large bx.Tbaoy<dide«^ L.iW 
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great numbers of them : Lycophron their gefi&al 
was among the flain. 

He happened to leave there the bodies of two of 
liis men, who were miflfed in carrying off the deadi 
But as foon as he knew it, he flopped his courfe, and 
fcnt a herald to the enemy, to aflc leave to take away 
thofe bodies. This he did, though there was a law 
and cuftom fubfifting, by which thofe who defire a 
treaty for carrying off the dead, give up the viftory^ 
and are not at liberty to ere6t a trophy. And indeed, 
thofe who are fo far mailers of the field, that the 
enemy cannot bury their dead without permiffion, ap- 
pear to be conquerors, becaufe no man would aik 
that as a favour which he could command. Nidas^ 
however, chofe rather to lofe his laurels, than to leave 
two of his countrymen unburied.* 

After he had ravaged the coaft of Laconia, and 
defeated the Lacedaemonians who attempted to op^ 
pofe him, he took the fortrefs of f Thyraea, then held 
by the Aeginetae, made the garrifon prifoners, and 
carried them to Athens. Demollhenes t having fcMtifi- 
cd Pylos, the Peloponnefians beficged it both by fea 
and land. A battle enfucd, in which they were 
worftcd, and about four hundred Spartans throf/ 
themfelves into the ifle o/ 3phaeteria. The taking 

of 

* The burying of the dead was a daty ef great importance in thi 
Keathen world. The fable of the g^oft of ah unbaried perTon not be^ 
thg allowed to pafs the Styx, is well known. About eight years af- 
ter the death of Nicias, the Atheniahs put fix of their general! 
to death, for not interring thofe foldiers that were (lain in the 
battle of Arginafae. 

f Thyraea was a fort iltuated between Laconia and the terriv 
toryof the Argives. It belong^ of right to the Lac^daemoni'^ 
ahs» bat they gave it to the Aegineue, who had been expelled 
their country. 

^ The Peloponnefians and their allies had entefed Attica uncfer 
the condudt of Agis the fon of Archidamas, and ravaged xbd 
country. Demofthene), the Athenian general, made a diveriion 
by feizinff and fortyfying Pylos. This brought Agis back to cU 
4<Qf^Bee oFhis ewu country* Tuvcyv. L. ir. 
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•f them fcemed, and indeed Was, an important ob-r 
jc£t to the Athenians. But the fiege was difficult, 
bccaufe there was no water to be had upon the fpot, 
and it was troublefome and expenfive to get conr 
voys thither; in fummer they were obliged to 
take a long circuit, and in winter it was ablolutdy 
impra&icaJble. They^were much perplexed about 
the affair, and repented their refunng the terms of 
peace which the Lacedaemonians had offered by their 
ambaffadors. 

It was through Cleon that the embafly did not 
take cflFeft ; he oppoled the peace becaufe Nicias 
was for it. Cleon was his mortal enemy, and feeing 
him countenance the Lacedaemonians, perfuaded 
ihc people to rcjedl their propofitions by a formal 
decree. But when they found that the fiege was 
drawn out to a great length, and that there was al* 
moft a famine in their camp, they expreflcd their 
refentment againft Cleon. Cleon, for his part, laid 
the blame upon Nicias ; alledging that if the enemy 
Reaped, itmuft be through his flow and timid ope- 
rations : ^* Had I been the general," faid he, ♦* they 
** could not have held out to long." The Atheni- 
ans readily anfwered, ♦* Why do not you go now 
*f againft thofe Spartans ?" And Nicias rofe up and 
declared, *^ he would freely give up to him the com- 
<* mand in the affair of Pylos ; bade him take what 
•• forces he pleafed ; and, inftead of (Hewing his cou- 
** rage in words, where there was no danger, go and 
V perform fome aftions worthy die attention, of his 
** country." 

Cleon, difconcerted with the unexpefted oflTer, de- 
clined it at firft But when he found the Atheni- 
ans infilled upon it, and that Nicias took his advan- 
tage to raifc a clamour againli him, his pride was 
hurt, and he was incenfed to fuch a degree, that 
he not only undertook the expedition, but de- 
^* clared, he would in twenty days either put th? 
M enemy to the fword, or bring them alive to A- 

^ ' • ' * The 
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^ The people laughed at his ckcbndon, infteaA 
of ^vii^ It amy credit, lodeedy thejr had long bcca 
accuftomed to divert diesnfelvtss mtii the M&cs of hit 
Tanity. One day, for ii^ancet wben a general af« 
ipqibiy was to be held^ they had fat waiting for hiin « 
loogdmc. At Iftft h^ cfM»e> when their patience 
was almoft fpent, with a g^land on his head, and 
deisied them to a^oum ^tiU the day following : 
^ For, to d^y,'' f^ys he, ^ I am not at leifure ; I 
^^ have ftrangers to entertain, and I have facrificed 
^ to die Gods/* The Athenians only laughed^ and 
ipunediately rpfe up ^ndl difmi&dthe afiembly. 

CleoB, however, was f^ much favoured by for- 
Qone in this commiifion, that he acquitted himfetf 
lietter than any one finoe Demofthoies. He fe- 
Hurned within the tune he had fixed, after he had 
Qdtade ail the Spartans who did not &11 in battle* 
deliver up their arms i and brought them prifoDeA 
ta Athens. 

This refiefkd no fmall di%race upon Nidas. It 
was confidered as fooietihing worfe than throwing 
away his ihield, meanly to quit his command, and to 
give his enemy an opportunity of diftinguilfaing him« 
^If by his abdication. Hence, Ariftophanes ridi- 
cules him in his comedy called the Birds. *« By 
" heaven, this is no time for us to flumber, or to 
♦^ imitate the lazy operations of Nicias." And in 
his piece entitled $b^ hufianiman^ he introduces two 
Athenians difcourfing thus — 

1% Athenian. / hud ratbirfiqy ai heme and tiU 
tH ground. , 

ad« h^MXLzn., jind wb(y binders f bee? 

jft. Athenian. Tou kinder me. And yet I cm 
mUing to pay a tboufattd dracbmas to be excufcd 
t»Hi% tbc ceimmJlion. 

2d, 

• TJie wifer fort hoped cither to hare the plcafarc of feeing 
the Lacedaemonians Drought prifoners to Athens^ or tifo of eening; 
rid of Uic inifortunate pretcnfiow of Clean, 
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2di Athenian* Let us fee. Tour tbct^fanJdracbfffar^ 

with tbofe cf Nicias^ wiUmake two iboufand. Wo 

wU excufe yoH. 

Nicias, in this affair, was not only unjuft to him- 

fUf, but to the ftateJ He fiiffered Oeon by th^ 

pieans to gain iuch an afcendant) as led him to a de^ 

Sec of pride and effrontery that was infijpportablcv 
any evils were thus brought upon the comtnoiv- 
wealth, of which Nicias himfelf h^ his fuU fhacc; 
We cannot but confider it as one great corruptfooi 
that Clcon now bam&ed all decorum from the ge- 
neral afiemUy. It was he who in his fpecchcs firfr 
broke out ioto violent exclamations, threw back hja 
robes, fmote upon his thigli, and ran from one en4 
d the rofirum to die othen This foon introduce^ 
fuch a licendouiheis and difregard to decency anv>pg 
thofe who <£reded the affairs (^ ftate, pi^t it threw 
(he whole government info confufion^ 

At this time there fprung up another orator at 
Athens. This was Alcibiades. He did nqt prove 
fi> totsdiy corrupt as Cleon. As it is faid of the lan^ 
of Egypt, that, on account of its extreme fertility^ * 

There plenty fow$ the fiel4:^ with herbs fy h^hrip^ 
But fcafters nuiug (i hneful v^eed between \ 

i> in Alcibiades there were very diffencnt qualities, 
but all in extreme^ ; and thde extreme^ (^ned a 
door to many innovadons* So that when Nicias got 
(lear of Clecm, he had no time to eftabliih any 1^ 
bg tranquillity in Athens : but as foon as he had got 
thmgs bto a fafe track, die ambition q£ Alcibiadei^ 
came upon him like a torrent, and bore Inm back 
into the ftorms of war. 

It happened thus. The perlbns vfho moft op- 
pofed the peace of Greece, were Ckon and Brafidas, 
War helped to hide the vices of the former, and to 
fliew the good qualides of the latter. Cleon fovncL 
opportunity for adls of injuftice and oppreflion, and* 
l^rafidas for great and glorious actions. Bqt after. 
they both fell ii\ th? batUc near A^^phipolis, Nicias 
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applied to the Lacedaemonians on one hand, who had 
been for fome time deiirous of peace, and to the 
Athenians on the other, now no longer fo warm in 
the purfuits of war. In faA, both parties were tired 
6f hoililities, and ready to let their weapons drop out 
of their hands. Nicias, therefore, ufed his endea* 
vours to reconcile them, and indeed to deliver, all the 
Greeks from the calamities they had fufifered, to 
bring them to tafte the fweets of rcpofe, and to re- 
eltabliih a long and lalting reign df happinds. He 
immediately found the rich, the a^ed,. and all that 
yfcrc cipployed in the culture ot the ground, dif- 
pof^d to peace -, and by ^ddrefling himfelf to the reft, 
and expoftulating with, them refpc&ively, he foon 
abated their ardour for war. 

His next ftep was to give the Spartans hopes of ah 
accommodation, and to exhort them to propofe fuch 
meafures as might effe6t it. • They readily confided 
in him, because they knew the goqdnefs of his heart i 
qf which there was a late inftanc^ in his humane 
treatment of their countrymen who were taken 
prifoners at Pylos, and who found their chains greatly 
lightened by his good offices. 

They had already agreed to a fulpenfion of arms 
for one year ; during which time they often met, and 
enjoyed again the pkafures.of eafe and fecurity ; the 
company of ftrangers as well as nearer friends; and 
expreffed their mutual wifhcs for the continuance of 
a life undifturbed with the horrors of war. It was 
vith great dejUght they heard the chcfrus in fuch 
grains as this i 

Aracbmfreefy now has leave 

Her webs around nry fpear to weave. 

They rccoUefted with pleafure the faying, ^ that 
<* in time of peace men are awaked not by the found 
^* of the trumpet, but the crowing of the cock." 
They execrated t^ofq vfho (aid, it was decreed by 
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fate that the war Ihould laft * three times nine years ; 
and this free intercourfe leading them to canvas 
every point, they at laft (igned the peace, f 

It was now the general opinion, that they were at 
the end of all their troubles. Nothing was talked of 
but Nicias. He, they faid, was a man beloved of 
the gods, who, in recompence of his piety, had 
thought proper, that the greateft and moft delira- 
ble of all bleiBngs jfhould bear his name. It is cer- 
tain, they afcribed the peace *to Nicias, as thev did 
the w^r to Pericles. And indeed, the one did plunge 
them upon flight pretences into numberlefs calami- 
ties, and the other perfuaded them to bury the ^eat- 
eft of injuries in oblivion, and to unite again as friends. 
It is therefore, called the^ Nicean peace to this very 
day. 

It was agreed in the articles, that both parties 
fhould reftore the towns and the prifoners they had 
taken ; and it was to be determined by lot, which 
of them fliould do it firft : but, according to Theo*. 

5>hraftus, Nicias fecured the lot by dint of money,' 
b that the Lacedaemonians were forced to lead the 
way. As the Corinthians and Boeotians were dif- 
pleafed at thele proceedings, and endjsavoured, by 
lowing jealoufies between the contracting powers, to 
renew the war, Nicias jperfuaded the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians to confirm the peace, and to fup* 
port each other, by a league ofFenfive and defenfive. 
This, he expedted would intimidate thofe who were 
inclined to fly oflT. 

• «• I remember,** iayi Thncydides, «• that throughout the 
^ whole war many maintained it wat to laft three times nine years. 
^ And if we reckon the firft ten years of thewar, the truce very 
** ihoit and tU obfenred that followed it, the treaties Ql executed* 
«< and the war that was renewed thezeupon* we fliall find tfae< 
«• oracle fully juftified by the event." Thucyd. L. v. 

f Peace for fifty years was agreed upon and figned the year fbl« 
lowing; but it was foon broken again. 

X The word in the. original is Nixiko% which is equivalent to 
TforaJMr, Trpphy. As much as to fay, it was the trophy, or the 
mafter-pitee of Nicias. 

Vol. III. C c During 
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During thefc tranfa&ions» Alcibiades at firft made 
it his buunels privately to oppofe the peace. For 
h^ was naturally difinclined to inaftion, and was 
moreover offended at the Lacedaemonians, onac* 
count of their attatchment to Nicias, and their 
negleft and dlTregard of him. But when he found 
this private oppofidon inefie£bual| he took another 
method. In a litde dme he faw the Athenians did 
not look upon the Lacedaemonians with (b 'obliging 
an eye as before, becaufe they thought themfelves 
injured by the alliance which their new friends had 
entered into with the Boeotians, and becauie they 
had not delivered up Panafhis and Amphipolis in 
the condiuon they found them. He therefore dwdt 
upon thefe points, and endeavoured to inflame the 
people's refentment. Befides, he pcrfuaded, and at 
tail prevailed upon the republic of Aigos to fend an 
embaffy, for the purpofe of negotiating a treaty with 
the Athenians. 

When the Lacedaemonians had intellifi;aice of this, 
they fent ambaifadors to Athens with lull powers to 
iettle all matters in dilpute. Thefe plenipotentiaries 
were introduced to the fenate, and their propolals 
feemed perfefUy jufl: and reafonable. Alcibiades, 
upon this, fearing they would gain the people by the 
fame overtures, circumvented them by perfidious 
oaths and alTeverations ; ^^promifin^he would lecuiie 
^^ the fuccefs of their commifllon, if they would not 
*^ declare that they came vnth full powers; and 
** afluring them, that no other method would be (o 
** effedtual." They gave credit to his infinuations, 
and went over from Nicias to him. 

Upon introducing them to the people, the firft 
queftion he aiked them was, ^ Whether they came 
** with full powers ?** They denied it, as they were 
inftrufted. Then Alcibiades, beyond all their ex* 
pedation, changing fides, c^d the fenate to bear 
wimefs to their former declarations, and defired the 
people ^< not to give the ieaft crcdtt or attention to 

!?fuc)i 
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^ fuch manifeft prevaricators, who upon the fame 
^^ point aflerted one thing one day, and another 
*' thing the next." . Their confufion was inexprefli- 
bk, as may well be imagined, and Nicias was uruck 
dumb with grief and aftonilhment. The people of 
courle lent immediately for the deputies of Argos, to 
conclude the treaty with them. But at that very mo- 
ment there happened a flight (hock of an earthquake^ 
which favourably for Nicias broke up the aflembly. 

Next day mcj allembled again ; and Nicias, by 
exerting all his powers, with much difficulty pre- 
vailed upon them not to put the laft hand to the 
league with Argos ; but, inftead of that, to fend him* 
to Sparta, where he aiTured them all would be well« 
When he arrived there, he was treated with great 
rdped, as a man of honour, and one who had mewn 
that republic great friendihip : however, as the party 
that favoured the f Boeodans was the ftrongeft, he 
could effed nothing. He returned, therefore, not 
only with difrepute and difgrace, but was apprehen- 
five of worfe confequences nom the Athenians, who 
were greatly chagrined and provoked, that, at his 
perfu^on, they had fet free k> many prifoners, and 
prifoners of fuch diftindtion. For thofe brought from 
Pylos, were of the firft families in Sparta, and had 
connc&ions with the greateft perfonages' there. Not* 
withftanding this, they did not exprefs their refent- 
ment in any a£t of lev^rity ; they only elected Alci- 
biades general, and took the Mantineans and Eleans, 
who h^ quitted the Lacedaemonian intereft, into 
league with them, along with the Argives. They 
then ient a marauding party to Pylos, from thence 
to make excurfions into Laconia. Thus the war 
hnkc out afrefh. 

C c 2 As 

^ Tkeftwere others joioed in comraiffimi witk him. 
t Nicias infifted Uuit the Spartans (hoald renounce thdbr alii' 
ance with the Boeotians, becanfe they had not acceded to the 
peace. 
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' As the quarrel between Nicias and Aldbiades 
rofe daily to a greater height, the oftracifm was pro- 
{X)fed. To this the people have recourfe at certain 
periods, and by it they expel for ten years any one 
who is fuipefted for his authority, or envied for 
his wealth. Both parties were greathr alarmed at the 
danger, not doubting that it would rail to the lot of 
one of them. The Athenians detefted the life and 
manners of Alcibiades, and at the fame dme they 
dreaded his enterprifmg Ipirit ; as we have related 
more at large in his life. As for Nicias, his riches 
expofed him to envy, and the rather, becaufe there 
was nothing focial or popular m his manner of Ihr* 
ix\g ; on the contrary, his reclufe turn feemed owing 
to an inclination for oligarchy, and perfedly in a fo- 
reign tafte. Befides, he had combated their opini* 
ons, and by making them purfue their own intereft 
againft their inclination, was of courfe become ob- 
noxious Iifone word, the whole was a difpute between 
the young who wanted war, and the old who were lo- 
vers of peace. The former endeavoured to make the 
oftraciim fall upon Nicias, and the latter on Alcibiades. 

Bta infedUions bad men rife to honour. 

The Athenians being divided into two faftions, the 
iubtleft and moft profligate of wretches gained Rround. 
Such was Hyperbolus of the ward df Periuiois; a 
man whole boldnefs was not owing to any well- 
grounded influence, but whofe influence was owing 
to his boldnefs ; and who difgraced the city by the 
credit he.had acquired. 

This wretch had no apprehenfions of baniihnient 
by the honourable fufirage of the oftraciim, becaufe 
he knew himfelf fitter for a gibbet. Hoping, how*. 
ever, that if one of thefe great men were banifhed, 
he fhould be able to make head againft the other, he 
diflembled not his joy at this Ipirit of party, but 
ftrove tocxafpcrate the people againft both. Nicias 
and Alcibiades taking nodce of his malice, came to a 

private 
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pnvate interview, in which they agreed to unite their 
interefts ; and by that means avoided the oftracifm 
themfelves, and turned it upon Hyperbolus. 

At firft the people were pleafcd, and laughed at 
the ftrange turn tnings had taken ; but upon recol-! 
ledtion. It gave them great uneafinefs- to think' that 
the oftracifm was difhonoured by its falling upon a 
perfon unworthy of it. They were pcrfuaded, there 
was a dignity in thatpunifhment; qr rather, that to 
iuch men as Thucydides and Arifljdes it was a pu- 
niihment j wherea$ to Hyperbolus it was an honour 
which he might be proud of, (ince his profligacy 
had put hinA^ on the fame lift with the grcateft pa- 
triots. Hence Plato, the comic poet, thus foeaks of 
him, •* No doubt, his crimes defcrved chaftifement^" 
** but a very diflTerent chaftifemcnt from that which 
^ he received. The fhell was not defigncd for fuch* 
" wretches as he." 

In fadt, no one afterwards was banUhcd by it. He 
was the laft^ and Hipparchus the Cholargian, a rela- 
tion of the Tyrant, was the firft. From this event 
it appears how intricate are the ways of fortune, 
how incomprehenfiBle to humane rcafon. Had 
Nicias run the rifque of the oftrafcifm^ he would 
cither have expelled Alcibiades, and lived afterwards 
in his native city in full fecurity ; or if it had been 
carried againft him, and he had been forced to retire,. 
he wouldhave avoided the impending ftroke of mi-' 
fcry, andpreferved the reputation of a wife and ex- 
perienced general, I am not ignorant, that Theo- 
phraftus fays, Hyperbolus was banifhed in the con- 
tcft between Phaeax and Alcibiades, and not in that 
with Nicias. But moft hiftorians give it as above 
related. 

About this time the Aegefteans and Leontines 
fcnt an embafly, to dcfire the Athenians to undcr^. 
fake the Sicilian expedition. Nicias oppofed it, but. 
was overruled by the addrcfs and ambition of Alci- 
bUdes. Indeed, Alcibiades had prev,ioufly gained 
C c a the 
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the affcmbly by his difcourfes, and corrupted the 
people to fuch a degree witli vain hopes ; that the 

^oung men in their places of excrcife, and the old 
men in the (hops and other places where they coih 
verfed, drew plans of Sicily, and exhibited the nature 
of its feas, with all its ports and bearmgs on the 
fide next Africa. For they did not confider Sicily 
as the reward of their operations, but only as a place 
of arms \ from whence they were to co upon die 
cohqueft of Carthage, nay of all Amca, and to 
make themfelves mailers of the. feas within the 
pillars of Hercules. 

While they were fo intent upon this expedition, 
Nicias had not many on his fide, either among the 
commons or nobility, to oppofe it. For the rich, 
fearing it might be thought they were afraid to fcrvo 
in penon. Or to be at the expence of fitting out mea 
of war, fat filent, contrary to their betterjudgmcnt. 
Nicias, however, oppofed it indefatigably, nor did he 

. ^ve up his point after the decree was pafied for the 
war, and he was elcfted general along with Aid- 
biades and Lamachus, and his name firft in the 
fuffrages* In the firfl afiembly that was held after 
chat, he rofe to difluade them, and to proteft 
againft their proceedings. In conclufion he attacked 
iUcibiades, for plunging the date in a dangerous and 
foreign war, merely wiyi a view to his own emolu^ 
ment and fame. But his arguments had no eSed« 
They thought a man of his experience the fitter to 
condud this enteiprize; and that nothing could 
contribute more to its fuccefs, than to unite his cau« 
tion with the fiery fpirit of Alcibiades, and * the 

bold. 

In tbe oii^nal it is thv Aaamxh TfMrarrA, tig miUtt/s •f U^ 
m^chus. But it i% plaiiif that foine quality .of L«miicbai iboold 
be here mentioned* which wi^nted to be qualified with the caution 
of Nicias : and mildqefs could not be that quality. A.paflage isK 
the lift of Alcibiades will help us to reftify the error in the teia. 
Plutarch thore fpcaking of Lamachus, fays, MfiA^^ vaixm «fo»- 
|io#v, ificff iXoNM f^nS%f vTTor i^m rn A^mCm^h i{%'W>9C uu f /m* 
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boldnefs of Lamachus. Therefore, they were ftill 
more confirmed in their choice, Befides» Demo- 
ilratus, who of all the orators took mod pains to 
encourage the people to that war, rofe and faid» 
he would foon cut off all the excules of Nicia^ ; and 
immediately he propofed and carried an order, that 
the generals fhould have a difcretionarv power to lay 
plans, and put them in execution, both at home and 
abroad. 

It is faid, indeed, that the priefts ftrongly oppofcd 
the expedition. But Alcibiades had omer diviners 
to fet a^ainft them ; and he gave it out, that cer- 
tain ancient oracles promifed the Athenians great 
glonr in Sicily. The envoys, too, who were fcnt to 
conlult the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, returned with 
an anfwef importing that the Athenians would take 
all the Syracufans. 

If any of the citizens knew of bad prefagcs, they 
took care to conceal them, left they (hould fcem to 
pronounce any thbg inaulpicious of an enterprize 
which their countrymen had too much at heart. Nor 
would any warnings have availed, when they were 
not moved at the moft clear and obvious' figns. Suth 
was the mutilation of the * Hermaey whole heads 
were all ftnick off in one night, except that which 
was called the Mercury of Andocides, and which 
had been cbnfccrated by the tribe of Egeis, before the 
door of the perfon juft named. Such alio was the 
pollution of the altar of the twelve gods. A m^ 
got aftride upon it, and there emafculated ' himfelf 
with a ftone. In the temple of Delphi there was a 
golden ftatuc of Pallas, which the Athenians had 
C c 4 ereftcd 

* Thoogb Lamachus was the older man than Alcibiades, yet 
* on fome occaiions he had as much fire as he, and a courage bor- 
' dering on temerity/ The word therefore, inftead of TfooTyrec^ 
fliould probably be I^fct(n/T If r ft, 

** Thcfc Hermaty or ftatues of Mercury, were fquare figurea 
placed by. the Athenians at the gates ot their temples and thfr 
doon of their hpufes. 
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ercAed upon a palm-tree of brafs, in commenKira* 
don of pcir vidory over the Medes* The crows 
came and beaked it for feveral days, and pecked <^ 
the goJden fruit of the tree. 

llie Athenians, however, fsud, thefe were only 
fi&ions prop^;atcd at Delphi at the inftigadon of the 
Syracuians. A certain oracle ordered them to fetch 
a prieftdb of Minerva from Clazomenae; and whea 
ifie came, the^ found her name was Hefycbia^ by 
which the deity feemed to exhort them to conti- 
nue in quiet. Meton the aftrolc^r, whether he was 
ftruck with thefe defigns, or whether by the eye of 
human reafon he difcovered the impending dan«r 
(for he had a command in die army) feigned hiouelf 
mad, and let fire to his houfe. Odiers uiy, he uicd 
no pretence of madnefs, but having burnt down his 
houle in the ni^ht, addrefled himfelf next morning 
to the ailembly in a forlorn condition, and defired the 
ciuzens, in compaflion for his misfortune, to excule 
his fon, who was to have gone out captain of a galley 
to Sicily. 

The genius of Socrates, * on this occafion, warned 
that wife man by the ufual tokens, that die es^pedi* 
don woiild prove fatal to Athens. He menuoned 
this to feveral of his friends and acquaintance, and 
the warning was commonly talked of. Many were 
likewife gready difcouraged on account of the time 
when the fleet happened to be fent out. The wo- 
men were then celebrating the fcafts of Adonis, 
during which there were to be feen in every quarter 
of the city images of the dead and funeral procefli- 
ons; the women accompanying them with difinal 
lamentadons. So that thofe who took any account 
bf omens, were full of concern for the fate of 
their countrymen. They trembled to think that an 
armament fitted out at fo vaft an expence, and which 
made fo glorious an appearance, would foon lofe its 
confequence. 

As 
• la Thtxg. 
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As for Nicias, he fhewed himfelf a wife and worthjr 
man, in oppofing the expedition while it was under 
confideration ; and in not fufiering himfelf, af^r it 
was refolved upon, to be dazzled oy vain hopes or 
by the eminence of his poft (b as to depart from his 
opinion. Neverthelefs, when he could neither di* 
vert the people from their purpofe, nor by all his 
cfibrts get himfelf excufed from taking the com* 
mand, but was placed, as it were, by violence at the 
head of a great army ; it was then no time for cau* 
tion and timid delay. He ihould not then have 
looked back from his Ihip like a child $ nor, by a 
multitude of proteftations that his better coumels 
were overruled, have difheartened his colkgues, and. 
abated the ardour of his^ troops, which alone could 
give him a chance for fuccefs. He fhould have im» 
mediately attacked the enemy with the utmoft vu 
gour, and made fortune blufh at the calamities Ifae 
was preparing. 

But his conduft was very different. When* 
Lamachus propofed to make a defeent clofe by Syra- 
cufe, and to give batde under the walls ; and Aid- 
blades was of opinion, they fliould firft reduce the 
cities that owned the authority of Syracufe, and 
then march againft the principal enemy; Nicias op* 
pofed both. He gave it for coafting al(^ Sicily 
without any aft of hoftility, and fhewing what an ar* 
mament they had. Then he was for returning to 
Athens, after having left a fmall reinforcement with 
the Egefteans, as a tafte of the Athenian ftrength. 
Thus he mtercepted all their fchemes^ andbxoke 
down their fpirits. 

The Athenians, foon after this, called Aldbiadet 
home to take his trial ; and Nicias remained Joined 
indeed with another in commiflion, but firft m au- 
thority. . There was now no end of his delays. He 
either made an idle parade of failing along the coaft, 
or clfc.fat ftill deliberating j 'till the fpirit of confi- 
dence 
• Vi4 Taucyp. L. vL 
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dencc which buoyed up his own troops was cvapo^ 
rated and gone, as well as tl^ conftemadon with 
which the enemy were feized at the firft fight of his 
unnament. 

It is true, before the departure of Alcibiades, thcj 
had failed towards Syracufe with fixty galhes, fifty of 
wluch they drew up in line of battle bdfore the har- 
bour; the other ten th^ fent in to reconnoitre the 
Elace. Thefe advanced to the foot of the walls, and 
y proclamauon invited* the Leontines to return 
to dieir old hahitiidons. At the fame time they 
happened to take one of the enemy's veflels, with the 
tcg^fters on board, in which all the Syracufans were 
let down acceding to their tribes. They ufed to 
be kept at fome diftaqce from the city in the tern- 

Ek q£ Jxyiter Olympius, but were then fent for to 
eexamined,^ in order to the formine a lift of per- 
fons able to bear arms. When thcte rc^;iftcrs were 
brought to the Athenian genetrals, and fuch a prodi* 
^us number of names was diiplayed, the diviners 
were greatly concerned at the accident; thinking the 
prophecy, that the Athenians fliould take all the Sy- 
racufans, might j)olIibly in this have its ennre ac- 
complifhrneoc It is aflerted, however, that it had 
]tsaccotaipIifl>ment on another occafion, whenCallip- 
pus the Athenian, after he had killed Dion, made 
himfelf mafter of Syracufe. 

When Akibiades quitted Sicily with a finall reti- 
nue, the whole power devolved upon Nidas. La^ 
machus,. inde^ was a man of great coura^ and ho* 
nour, and he freely expofed his perfon in time of 
aftion ; but his drcumilances were fo mean, that 
whenever he gave in his accounts of a campaign, he 

cha^^ 

* They ordered proclamation to be made by a herald, that die 
Athenians were come to reftore the Leontines to their country, 
in virtue oftherdation and alliance between them. In confe* 
quench of which fuch of the Leontines as' were in Syracufe, had 
nothing to do hat repair ta the Atkeniami who would take care to 
condu^ them. 
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charged a fmall fum for clothes and fandals* Nl* 
ciaSf on the contrary^ beflde his other advantageS| 
derived great authority from his eminence both as to 
wealth and pame. we are told, that on another oc^ 
cafion, when die Athenian eenerals met an a council 
of war, Nicias defired Sopnpdes the poet to give 
his opinion firft, becaufe ne was the oldeft man. 
« It IS true,**, faid Sophocks, "I am older if) 
•• refpeft of ;p?ars; but you arc older in itfpeffc 
^ of fervice*'^ In the fame manner he now brought 
Lamachus to a& under his orders, though he was th« 
abler general ; and his proceedings were for evier ti« 
mid and dilatory. At firft he made the circuit of the 
ifland with his {hips at a great diftance from the 
enemy ; wWch ferved only to raife their fpirits* His 
firft operation was to lay«uegp to the little town of 
Hybla ; and not fucceedihg in that affair, he ex^ 
pofed himfelf to the utmoft contempt. Afterwards 
ne retired to Catana, without any other ex^oit than 
that of ruining Hyccara, a (mall place fubjed to thu 
barbarians. Lais the courtezan, who was then a 
girl, is faid to have been fold among the prifpners, 
and carried from thence to Peloponnefus, 

Towards the end of the fummer, he was informed, 
the Syracufans were cpme to that degree of confix 
dence, that they defigned to attack hint Nay, fome 
of their cavalry rode ujp to his trenches, and alked 
his troops in great derilion, ** Whether they were 
•• not rather come to fettle in Catana theniclves, 
*^ than to fettle the Leontines in their old habita* 
♦• tions?** 

Nicias now, at laft, with much difficulty de^ 
termined to fail for Syracufe. In order to land his 
forces and encamp them without running any rifque, 
he fent a perfon of Catana before him, who, un^ 
dcr pretence of 'being a defertcr, (hould tell the Sy- 
racufans, that if they wanted to furprife the enemy's 
camp in a defencelefs ftate, and make themfelves 
Oiaftcrs of their arms and baggage, they h^d nothing 

to 
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to do but to march to Catana with all their forces 
on a day that he memioned. For the Adhenians, he 
Cud, pafled the greateft part of their time within the 
^Is ; and fuch of the inhabitants as were friends to 
die Syracufans, had determined^ upon their ap- 
proach, to fhut in the enemy, and to bum their fleets 
At the fame time he aflfured them, their pardzans 
were very numerous, and wdtcd with impatience for 
their arrival. * 

This was the beft aft of generalihip Nicias per^ 
formed in Sicily. Having* drawn by this means the 
enemy^s forces out of Svracufe, fo that it was left al- 
moft without defence, he failed thither from Catana, 
made himfelf mafter of their ports, and encamped in 
k fituadon, where the enemv could leaft annoy him 
by that in which their chief ftrength confifted, and 
where he could eafiiy eyertT the ftrength in which he 
wasfuperion 

^ The Syracufans, at dieu- return from Catana, drew 
up before the walls, and Nicias immediately attacked 
and beat them. They did not, however, lofe any 
great number of men, bccaufe their qavalry ftopt 
the Athenians in the purfutt. As Nicias had broken 
down all the bridges that were upon the river, he 
gave Hermocrates opportunity to encourage the Sy- 
racufans by obferving, ** That it was ridiculous m. 
«* Nidas to contrive means to prevent fighting ; as. 
^ if fighting was not the bufincfs he came about.** 
Their conftemation, indeed was fo great, that, in-, 
ftead of the fifteen generals they had» they chofc 
three others, and the people promifed upon oatl^ 
to indulge them with a power of afting at difcre- 
tion. ' 

• The temple of Jupiter Olympius was near the 
camp, and the Athenians were defirous to take it„ 
becaufe of the quantity of its rich offerings in, 

gold 

^ Nicias knew he could not make a defcent from his (hips near 
Syracafe, becaufe the inha^i^tants. were prepared for hiin ; nof, 
could he go by land for want of cavalry. 
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gold and filler. But Nicias induftriouflj put off^ 
the attack, and. fufFered a Syracufan garrilon to en- 
ter it ; perfuaded that the plunder his troops miffhc' 
grt there, would be of no fervicc to the pubfic» 
wd that he fhould bear all the blame of the fa** 
crilege. 

The news of the victory foon ipread over the 
whole ifland, but Nicias made not the leaft improve^' 
ment of it. He foon retired to Naxos *, and wintereil 
there; keeping an army on foot at a great ex- 
pence, and eiFeding but little ;. for only a few Sici- 
lians came over to mm. The Syracufans recovered 
their fpirits ajgain fo as to make another excurfion 
to Catana, m which they ravaged the country^ 
and burnt the Athenian camp. Mean while all the 
world cenfured Nicias, and faid, that by his long de- 
liberations, delays and extreme caution, he loft the 
time for adtion. When he did aft, there was nothing 
to be blamed in the manner of it : For he was as 
bold and vigorous m executing, as he was timid and 
dilatory in torming a refolution. 

When he had once determined to return with his 
forces to Syracufe, he conduced all his movements 
with fo much prudence, expedition and fafety, tliat 
he had gained the Peninfiilarof Thapfos, difembarked 
fads men, and got poflelTion of Epipolae, before the 
enemy knew of his approach. He beat on this oc- ' 
cafion feme infantry mat were fent to fuccour the 
fort, and made three hundred prifoners ; he likewife 
routed their cavalry, which was thought invincible. 

But what moil aftonifhed the Sicilians, and ap- 
peared incredible to the Greeks, was, that in a fliort 
^ace of time he enclofed Syracufe with a wall, . a 
aty not lels than Athens, and . much more difficult 
^o be furrounded by fuch a work, by reafon of the 
uncvenncfs of the ground, the vicinity of the fca, and 
the adjoining marihes. Add to this, that it was al- ^ 
moft efFeftcd by a man whofe health was by no 

mcaiis ' 
* A city between Syracufe and Catana. 
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means equal to fuch an undertaking, for he was 
affli&ed with the ftone $ and if it was not entirely 
finifhed, we muft impute it to that circumftance. 

. I cannot, indeed, but admire the attention of the 
general and the invincible coura^ of the foldiers, in 
efieding what they did, in this as well as other 
ioftances. Euripides, after their - defeat and deaidi, 
wrote this epitaph for them i 

E^i^ trophies thefefrom Syracufi obtdtfi 
Ereye$ the gods were parfisL 

And in faft we find that the Athenians gained not 
only eight, but feveral more vidories of the Syracii- 
fans, 'tSl the gods or fortune dedared againft them^ 
at a time when the^ were arrived at the highcfl: 
pitch of power. Nicias forced himfelf, beyond what 
his health would allow, to attend moft of the a£tioDS 
in perfon i but when his diftemper was very violent^ 
he was obliged to keep his bed iH the camp, with a 
few fervants to wait upon him. 

Mean time, Lamachus, who was now commander, 
in chief, came to an engagement with the Syracu- 
fans, who were drawing a crois wall from the dty^ 
to hinder the Athenians from finilhing theirs. The 
Athenians generally haviqg the advantage, went in 
too diforderly a manner upon the puifuit -, and it 
happened on^e day that Lamachus was left almoft 
aloife to receive the enemy's cavalry. Callicrates, an 
officer remarkable for his ftrength and courage ad- 
vanced before them, and gave Lamachus the chal- 
lenge | which he did not decline. Lamachus re- 
ceived the firft wound, which proved mortal, but 
he returned it upon his adverfary, and they fell both 
together. The Syracufans remaming mafters of the 
body and arms of Lamachus, carried them off*^ 
and without loflng a moment, marched to the 
Athenian camp, where Nicias lay without any guards 
to defend him. Roufed, however, by neceffixy and 
the fight of his danger, he ordered thofe about him 

tQ 
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to fct fire to die materials before the . ema-cnch- 
ments which were provided for the machines, and 
to the machines themfelves. This put a Hop to th^ 
Syracufans, and faved Nicias, together with the 
Athenian camp and baggage. For as foon as they 
beheld the flames riling in vaft columns between the 
cam^ and them, they retired. 

Nicias now remained fole commander, but he had 
reaifon to form the moft fanguine hopes of fuccefs. 
The cides declared for him, and flups laden with 
provifions came daily to his camp ; his afiairs being 
in fo good a train that the Sicilians ftroye which 
Ihould firft exprefs their attachment. The Sjrracu- 
fans themfelves, defpairing of holdinjg but much 
longer, began to talk of propofals for an accom- 
modation. Gylippus, who was coming from Lace- 
daemon to their fuccour, being informed of the wall 
with which they were enclofed, and the extremitiA 
they were reduced to, continued his voyage, not vnth 
a view to Sicily, which he gave up for loft, but if 
pollible, to lave the Greek cities in Italy. For the 
renown of the Athenians was now very extenfive ; 
it was reported that they carried all before them, and 
that they had a general whofe prudence, as well as 
fiood fortune, rendered him invincible. Nicias him* 
felf, contrary to his nature, was fuddenly dated by 
his prefent ftrength and fuccefs ; the more fo, be« 
cauie he was perfuaded, upon private intelligence 
from Syracufe, as well as more public application, 
that the city was about to capitulate. Hence it 
that he took no account of the approach of 
Gylippus, nor placed any regular guard to prevent 
his coming afhore ; fo that, fcreened by this utter 
negligence, Gylippus Ivnded with fafety. It was 
at a gi^at diftance from Syracufe, and he found 
means to colled a conliderable army. But the Sy- 
racufans were fo far from knowing or expefting his 
arrival, that they had aflembled that very day to con* 
fider of ardcles of capitulation ; na^,fome were for 

coming 
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coming to terms that moment, before the city was 
zWAvtttly endofed. For there was but a fmall 
part of the wall luiQnifhed, and all the neceflarj 
materiab were upon the fpot. 

At this critical and dangerous inftant Gongylus 
arrived from Corinth with one galley of three banks 
of oars. The whole town was in motion, as mighc 
naturally be expected He told them, Gylippus 
would toon come, with leveral other Ihips, to their 
iuccour. They could not give entire credit to Gon- 
gylus ; but wmle they were weighing the matter a 
meflenger arrived from G j^lippus, with orders that 
th^ lm>uld march out to jom him. Immediately 
upon this, they recovered their fpirits, and armed. 
Gylippus fbon arrived, and put his troops in 
order of battle. As Nicias was drawing up ^ainft 
him, Gylippus refted his arms, and fent a herald 
with an offer of fafe conduct to the Athenians, 
if they would quit Sicily. Nicias did not deign 
to give him any anfwer. But fome of the foldiers 
alked him by way of ridicule, " Whether the Sy- 
•* racufans were become lb ftrong by the arrival of 
*^ one Lacedaemonian cloak and ftafF, as to defbife 
** the Athenians, who had Jately knocked off the ret- 
^ ters of three hundred Spartans and releafed thetn, 
^^ though all abler men, and better-haired than 
"Gylippus?" 

Tmiaeus fays, the Sicilians fet no great value upon 
Gylippus. For in a litde time they difcovered his 
fordid avarice and meannefs \ and, at his firft appear- 
ance, they laughed at his cloak and head of hair. 
Yet the fame hUtorikn relates, that as foon as Gy- 
lippus (hewed himfelf, the Sicilians gathered about 
him, as birds do about an owl, and were ready to 
follow him wherever he pleafed. And the latter ac- 
count has more truth in it than the former. In the 
ftafF and cloak they beheld die fymbols of the Spar- 
tin dignity, and therefore repaired to them. Thu- 
cydides alfo tells us, that Gylippus was the only man 

who 
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who favcd Sicily ; and Philiftus, a citizen of Sy- 
racufe, and an eye-wicnds of chofe tranfadions, doc9 
the fame. 

In the firft engagement the Athenians had the 
advantage, and killed fomc of the Syracufans. Gon* 
gylus of Corinth fell at the fame time. But the 
next day, Gylippus fhewed them of what confe- 
ouence experience in a general is ; with the very 
iame arms and horfes, and on the fame fpot, by 
only* altering his order of battle, he beat the 
Athenians, and drove them to their camp. Then 
taking the ftones and other materials which they 
had brough;: for their wall, he continued the crofs- 
wall of the Syracufans, and cut through theirs in 
fuch a manner, that if they gained a vidory, they 
could make no advantage of it. 

Encouraged by this-fiKcefs, the Syracufans manned 
* levcral veflels; and bearing about the country with 
their cavalry and ailles, they made many prifoners. 
Gylippus applied t6 the towns in perfon, and they 
readily liftened to him, and lent him ,all the afTifl- 
ance in their power. So that Nicias, rclapfing into his 
former fears and defpondence, at the fight of fuch a 
change o£ affairs, applied to the Athenians by letter, 
either to fend another army, or to recall that which 
he had ; and at the fame time he defired them by all 
means to difmifs him from the command, on ac- 
count of his infirmities. 

The Athenians had defigned fome time before to 
fcnd another army into Sicily ; but the envy which 
the firft fuccefs of Nicias had excited, had made 
them put k off upon feveral pretences. Now, how- 
ever, they haftened the fuccours. They likewife 
came to a refblution, that Demofthenes fhould go in 
•-« Vol. IIL D d the 

* He bad the iddrefs to impute the late defeat to himfelf, and 
to aflure his men that their behaviour was irreproachable. He 
hid, that by fanging them the day before between walls, wbcile 
tlicif cavalry and archcr» had nor room to a^^ he had prevented 
|]Kir conquering. 
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the fpring with a rcffyeftable fleet ; and that Euiy-" 
medoa, * without waiting 'till winter was over, 
fhould carry money to pay the troops, and acquaint 
Nicias that the people had pitched upon Euthydemus 
and Menander, officers who then fervcd under hiin» 
CO affift him in his charge. 

Mean time, Nicias was fuddenly attacked both by 
fea and land. At firft, part of his fleet was worflicd ; 
but in the end he proved viftorious, and funk many 
of tlje enemy's (hips. He could not, however, fuc- 
cour his troops by land, as the exigence of the cafe 
required Gylippus made a fudden attack upon the 
fbrt of Hemmyrium, and took it; by which means 
he became mafter oif the naval AoYcs of the Athe- 
nians, and a great quantity of treafure, which had 
been lodged there. Molt of the garrifon were either 
killed or taken prifoners. But, what was ftill a 
greater blow to Nicias, by the lofs of this place he loft 
the convenience of his convoys. For, while he had 
Plemmyrium, the communication was fafe and eafy ; 
but when that was taken, his fupplics could not reach 
him without the utmoft difficulty, becaufe his trans- 
ports could not pafs without fighting the enemy's 
Ihips which lay at anchor under the fort. 

Befides, the Syracufans thought their fleet was 
beaten, not by any fuperior ftrength they had to 
combat, but by their going in a diforderly manner 
upon the purfuit. They therefore fitted out a more 
fefpedable fleet, in order for another a£Bon. Nicias, 
however, did not chufe at prefcnt to try the iflue of 
another naval fight, but declared it very abfurd, 
when a large reinrorcement of fhips and flhefli troops 
was haftcning to him under the conduA of Denx)^ 
fthenes, to hazard a batde with a force ibmuch infe* 
^or and fo ill provided. 

On the other hand, Menander and Euthydemus, 
who were appointed to a temporary Ihare in the com* 
mand, were led by their ambition and jealoufy of 

; Eurymcdon went witk tea p^UieSs 
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l>einollheiies and Nicias, to ilrike fome extraordi« 
nary Itrokc, in orcier to be beforehand with the one^ 
and to outdo the mofl ihining actions of the other.. 
Their pretence was the glory of Athens, which they 
faid woidd be utterly loft, if they (hewed any fear 
of the Syracufan fleet. Thus they over-ruled Nicias, 
and gave battle. But they were foon defeated by a 
ftratagem of Arifton the Corinthian, who was a moft 
excellent feaman *• Thdr left wing, as Thucydides 
relates, was entirely routed, and they loft great 
numbers of their men. This lofs threw Nicias into 
the greateft confternation. He refieded upon the 
checks he had met with while he had the fole com- 
mand, and that he had now mifcarried again through 
the obftinacy of his coUegues. 

While he was mdulging thefe refleftions, Demoft- 
henes appeared before the port with a very gallant 
and formidable fleet. He hadf feventy three galliest 
on board of which were five thoufand heavy-armed 
ibldiers, and archers, fpearmen and flingers to the 
number of three thoufand. Their armour glittered, 
the ftreamers waved, and the prows of the Ihips were 
adorned with a variety of rich paintings. He ad- 
vanced with loud chears and martial mufxc, and the 
whole was conducted in a theatrical manner, to ftrike 
terror into the enemy. 

. The Syracufans were ready to fall into delpair 
again. They faw no end or truce to their mifcnes j 
their labours and conflidts were all to begin anew, 
and they had been prodigal of their blood to no pur- 
pofe. Nicias, however, had not long to rejoice at the 
D d 2 ar- 

* Arifton advifed the captains of the galHes to have refrdhments 
lead/ for their men on rhe (hore, while the Athenians imagined 
they went into the town for them. The Athenians, thus deceived, 
landed and went to dinner likewife. In the mean time the Syra- 
eu&ns, having made an expeditious meal, re-embarked, and at* 
lacked the Athemaa (hips when there was fcarce any body to do* 
ftnd them.' 

t Diodomt Siculos makes th^ .-*^ -^ ' • w^ -.^ 
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arrival of fuch an army. At the firft intcrvic#i 
pemofthencs wanted him to attack the enemy, tliat 
tliey mieht take Syracufe by an immediate and deci- 
five ftroke, and return again with gk)ry to Athens. 
Nicias^ aftoniflied at his heat and precipitation, dc- 
fired him to adopt no rafti or defperate meafurcs. 
lie afiured him, delay would make againft; the 
enemy, fince they were already in want of moncy^ 
tfnd their allies would foon quit both them and their 
caufe. Confequendy, when^ they began to feel the 
hard hand of neccffity, they would apply to him 
again, and furrender upon terms, as they were go- 
ing to do before. In fa£t, Nicias had a private un* 
derftanding with feveral perfons in Syracufe, who 
advifed him to wait with patience, becaufe the inha- 
bitants were tired out with the war, and weary of 
Gylippus ; and when their neceffities fiiould become 
a little more preffing, they would give up the dif- 
pute. 

: As Nicias mentioned thefe things in an enigma- 
tical manner, and did not chufe to fpeak out, ic 
gave occafion to the other generals to accufe him of 
timidity. " He is coming upon us,** faid they, 
•* with his old delays, dilatory, flow, over-cautious 

V counfcls, by which the vigour and ardour of hit 
** troops was loft. When he fhould have led them 
^ on immediately, he waited till their fpirit was gone, 

V and the enemy began to look upon them with 
** contempt." The other officers, therefore, liftened 
to Demofthenes, and Nicias at laft was forced to give 
up the point. 

. Upon this, Demofthenes put himfelf at the head 
of tlie land-forces, and attacked Epipolae in the 
night. As he canie updn the guards by furpri^e, 
iic killed many of them, and routed thofe who ftood 
upon their defence^ Not content with this advan- 
tage, he proceeded till he came to the quarter where 
the Boeotians were pofted. Thefe clofed their ranks, 
and firll charged the Athenians, advancing with Ic- 

vcUc4 
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Tclkd pikes a^d with all the alarm of voices ; by 
which means they repulfed them, and killed a con- 
fiderable number. Terror and confufion Ipread 
through the reft oi the army. They who ttill kept 
their ground, and were viftorious, were encountered 
by thofe that fled ; and they who were marching 
down from Epipolae to fupport the forcmaft bandi, 
were put in diforder by the fugitives ; for they fell 
•foul on one another, and took their friends for 
enemies. The confiifion, indeed, was inexpreflible, 
occafioned by their fears, the uncertainty of their 
movements, and the impoiTibility of difcerning ob* 
jcfts as they could have wiflied, in a night which 
was neither quite dark nor fufficiently clear; . the 
moon being near her letting, and the litde light fhe 
gave rendered ufelefs by the Ihade of fo many bodies 
and weapons moving to and fro. Hence the appre- 
henfions of meeting with an enemy, made tlie Athe- 
nians fufped their friends, and threw them into the 
utmoft perplexity and diftrefs. They happened, 
too, to have the moon upon their backs, wliich.caft^ 
ii^ their ihadows before them, both hid the number 
of their men and the glittering of their arms •, where- 
as the reflexion from the fhields of the enemy, made 
them appear, more numerous, and better armed than 
they really were. At laft, they turned their backs, 
and were entirely routed. The enemy pre0cd hard 
upon them on all fides, and killed great numbers. 
Many others met their death in the weapons of their 
friends. Not a few Yell head-long from the rocks 
or walls. The reft were difperfed about the fields* 
where, they were picked up the next morning by the 
cavalry, and put to the fword. The Athenians lolt 
two thoufand men in this afbion \ and very few re- 
turned with their arms to the head-quarters. 

This was a fevere blow to Nicias, though it was 
what he expe&ed; and he inveighed againft tlic 
raSi proceedings of Demofthenes. That general 
defenckd Jumfelf as well as he could» but. at dk fam§ 

D d ^ timc^ 
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time gave it as his opinion, that they fhould embark 
and return home as faft as poffible, ** We cannot 
•' hope/' faid he, " either tor another army, or to 
^^ conouer with the forces we have. Nay» fuj^xifii^ 
*< we had the advantage, we ought to relinquiiha 
^^ fituation, which is well-known at all times to be 
♦* unhealthy for the troops, and which now we find 
•« ftill more fatal from the fcafon of the year." It 
was, indeed, the beginning of autumn ; Aumben 
were fick, and the whole army was difpirited. 

Neverthelcis, Nicias could not bear to hear of re* 
tiring home ; not that he was afraid of any q>poIl- 
tion from the Syracufans, but he dreaded the Athe- 
nian tribunals and unfair impeachments there. He 
therefore replied, ** That there was no greas and vi- 
« fible danger at prcfcnt; and, if there were, he had 
•* rather die by the hands of the enemy, than dioie 
** of his fellow-citizens." In this refpcd he grcady 
diOered from Leo of Byzandum, who afterwanis faid 
to his countrymen, >^ I had rather die for you, than 
«• with you." Nicias added, ** That if it fhouU 
•* appear neceffary to encamp in another place, they 
•* might confider of it at their leifure." 

Demofthenes urged the matter no farther, becau& 
his former couniels had proved unfortunate* And 
he was more willing to fubmit, becaufe he faw others 
perfuaded, that it was the dependance Nicias had on 
iiis correspondence in the town, which made him fo 
ftrongly oppofe their return to Athens. But, as 
frefh forces came to the afliftance of the Syracufans^ 
.and the ficknefs prevailed more and more in the 
Athenian camp, Nicias himfelf alo^red his opinioQy 
and ordered the troops to be ready to embark. 
• Every thing accordingly was prepared for em* 
barkadon, and the enemy paid no attendon to th^ 
movements, becaufe they did not eapeft them. But 
in the night there happened an eclipte of the moon, at 
which Nicias and all the reft were ftruck with a 
great panic, either thipugh ignorance or fuperftidon* 
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As for an cclipfe of the fun, which happens at the 
conjun£tion, even the common people had fome idea 
of its being caufed by the interpofition of the moon. 
But they could not eafily form a conception, by the 
interpofition of what body, the moon, when at the 
full, Ihould fuddenly lofe her light, and affmne fuch'a 
variety of colours. They looked upon it therefore 
as a ftrange and preternatural phaenomenon,, a fign 
by which the gods announced fome great calamity* 

Anaxa^oras was the firft who with any clearneft 
and certainty (hewed in what manner the moon was 
illuminated and overihadowed. But he was an au* 
thor of no* antiquity, nor was his treatife much 
known ; it was confined to a few hands, and com- 
municated with caution and under the feal of fe- 
crccy. For the people had an averfion to natural 
philofophers and thofe who were then called Afe- 
ieorolefcbae [enquirers into the naturf of meteors] fup- 
pofing that they injured the divine power and provi- 
dence by afcribing things to infenfate caufes, unin- 
telligent powers, and inevitable neceffity. Protago- 
ras was forced to fly on account of fuch a fyfleni j 
and Anaxagoras was thrown into prifon, from 
•whence Pericles with great difficulty got him deli- 
vered. Even Socrates, -f- who meddled not with 
phyfics, loft his life for philofophy. At laft the 
glory of Plato enlightened the world, and his 
dodrine was generally received, both on account of 
his life, and his fuhgefting the ncceflity of natural 
caufes to a more powerful* and divine principle. 
Thus he removed all fufpicion of impiety from (uch 
lefearches, and brought the ftudy of mathematics 
Dd 4 > intd 

* He was contemporary with Pericles, and with Niciais toot 
for he died the firft year of the eighty-eighth. Olympiad, and Nw 
cias was killed the fourth year of the ninety-firft. 

f Socrates teils us in his apology, that he had been accufed o£ 
a criminal curiofitv in prying into the heavens and into the abyfTes 
of the earth. However he could not be faid to Ibfe his lift for hi» 
.fktlofophy b much as for hb theology. 
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into fafliion. Hence it was, that his fnend Dioil^ 
though the moon was eclipfed at the time of his go-* 
ing from Zacynthus agamft Dionyfius, was not in 
the kaft difconccrted, but purfucd his voyagf, and 
expelled the tyrant. 

It was a great unhappinefs to Nicias, that he had 
not then with him an able diviner. Sdlbides, whom 
he employed on fuch occafions, and who ufcd to lefien 
the influence of his fuperftition, died a little befoit. 
Suppofing the eclipfe a prodigy, it could not, as 
Philochorus oblerves, be inaufpicious to thofe who 
wanted to fly, but on the contrary very favourable. 
For whatever is tranfaded with fear, fecks the 
fhades of darknefs ; light is the worft enenf • Be- 
fides, on other occafions, as * Auticlides i:eflQark5 in 
his commentaries, there were only three days thae 
people refrained from bufinefs after an eclipfe of 
either fun or moon -, whereas Nicias wanted to ftay 
another entire revolution of the moon, as if he could 
not fee her as bright as ever, the moment flic paflcd 
the fliadow caufed by the interpofitipn of the earth. 

He quitted, however, almoft every odier care, and 
fat dill obferving his facrifices, till xh^ enemy com 
upon him, and in veiled his walls and entrenchments 
with their land forces, as well as circled the harbour 
with their fleet. Not only the men from their 
Ihips, but the very boys from fiflung-boats and finall 
barks, challenged the Athenians to come oyt, and 
offered them every kind of infult. One cf thcfe boys, 
named tieraclides, whp was of one of the i^famijjcs 
in Syracufe, advancing too far, was purfued by ao 
Athenian veffel, and very near being t^en, Hi» 
uncle i^ollichus feeing his danger, made up with ten 
gallics which were under his command 5 and others, 
in fear for Pollichus, advanced to fupport htm. A 
fharp conflidt enfued, in which the Syracufans were 

viftorious^ 

* This (hoald probably be read Antlclides ; for he feems to be 
(he fame perfon whom Plutarch hs^ iiK4U09c4 ill tbtr Ufe of Akaf; 
ImdcTi ana ia bis Ifis and 0£ris, 
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^riftorious, and Eurymedon and numbers txiotc 
ivere killed. 

The Athenians not brooking any farther delays 
With great indignation called upon their generals ta 
fcad chem off by land. For the SyracuiSis, imine^ 
mediately after the viftory, blocked up t^ic harboun 
Nicias, however, would not agree to it ; thinking it z 
cruel thing to abandon ib many fliips of'bi^then and 
near two hundred gallies* He therefore embarked 
his beft infantry, and a fcleft number of archers and 
^>earmen, and manned with them a hundred and tea 
gallies *, as far as his rowers woukl fbpply him. The 
reft of his troops he drew up on the flioxe ; abandoning 
lii3 great camp and his walls which reached tq the tem* 
jJc of Hercules, The Syracufens had not fpr a long 
time offered the ufual facrifices to that deity, bi3 
now both the priefts and generals went tq ob&rve 
the fblemnity. 

Their troops were embariced ; and the infoeftor^ 
of the entrails promiied the Syracufans a glorious 
vifkory, providea they did not begin the attack, but 
4>nly repelted force with force. For licrculcs, they 
faid, was viftorious on\j in i^anding upon the defen- 
iive, and waiting to [^attacked. Thus inftruded^ 
die Syracufans fet out. 

Then the great fea-fight began 5 remarkable not 
only for the vigour tl^at was exerted, but for its cau- 
fing as great a Variety of paflion and agitation m the 
^ftators as in the combat^ts themfelves. For thpic 
vho looked on from thp lhofc> could difcern every 
different and unexpefted turn it took. The Atheni- 
ans fuffered not more harm from the enemy, than 
they did from their own o^xipr of batde apd the na- 
ture of their armament. Their ijjips were al| crowded 
together, and were heavy and unwieldy befides, 
while thofe of the enemy were fo light and nimble, 
that they could eafily change their fituation, and at- 
tack the Athenians on ^11 |[des. Add to this, that 
^ 3yracui«Q$ wer? provided with a vaft quantity of 
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ftonesy which feldom failed of their tffc&^ wherever 
difcharged ^ and die Adienians had notlung to op- 
pofe CO them but darts and arrows, the flight of which 
was fo diverted by the modon of tiie (hip, that few 
of ^them could reach their mark. The enemy was 
put upon this expedition by Anfton the Corinthiant 
who, after he haa given ^at proofs of ids courage 
and ab'dity, fell, the moment that vi&ory was deda* 
ting for the Syracufans. 

After this dreadful defeat and lofs, there was no 
poifibility of efcaping by iea. At the fame time the 
Athenians faw it was extremely difficult to fave 
themfelves by land/ In this defpair they neither <^ 
pofed the enemy who were feizing their vcflels ck^ 
to the ihore, nor demanded ^ their dead. They 
thought it not fo deplorable a drcumftance to leave 
the &sd without burial, as to abandon the fick and 
wounded. And though they had great miieries be- 
fore their eyes, they looked upon their own cafe as 
ftill more unhappy, fince they had many calamines 
to undergo, and were to meet the fame fate at laft. 

They cud, however, defign to begin their march in 
the night. Gylippus faw the Syr^ufans emploved 
in facrifices to die gods, and in entertaining their 
fiiends on account of the viftory, and the fcB& of 
Hercules ; and he knew that neither intreaty nor 
force would prev^ with them to leave the joys of 
fcftivity, and oppoie the enem/s flight. But * PJcr- 
mocrates foimaout amethodto impofe uponNidas. 
He fent perfons ki whom he could confide, who were 
to pretend the^ came from the old correipondents of 
that general within the town ; and that their bufinefs 
was to defire him not to march in the night, becaufe 
the Syracufans had Iai4 feveral ambufhes for him, 
and feized all the pafles. The ftratagem had its df- 

fea. 

* HermoenUes w^ fenfible of what importance it was to pre* 
Wnt Nicias from retiring by land. With an amiy of forty thoa- 
fand men which he had ftill left, he migl]it lunre foiufied hiiofelf it 
ftmt part of Sicily, and renewed the war. 
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left. Nidas fat ftill m the iimplicitjr of his hearty 
fcanhg he ihould really fall into the enemjr's fiiaits. 
In the mominK the enemy got out before hun. Then 
indeed they did leize all the difficult pafles ; they 
threw up works againft the fords, broke down the 
bridges, and planted their cavalry . wherever the 
ground was open and even ; fo that the Athenians 
could not move one ftep without fighting. 

Theie poor men lay clofe all that day and the night 
following, and then began their niarch with tears and 
loud lamentations; as if they had been going to 
quit their native country, not that of the enemy* 
They were, indeed, in great want of provifion, and 
it was a miferable circuniftance to leave their fick and 
wounded friends and comrades behind them ; yet 
they looked upon their prefent misfortunes as final! 
in compariibn of thofe they had to exped. 

But, among the various fpeftacles of miiery, there 
was not one more pitiable than Nicias himielf ; op^ 
preft as he was with ficknefs, and unwo]:thil^ reduced 
to hard diet and a fcan^ provifion, when his infirmi* 
ties required a liberal uipply. Yet, in fpite of his ill 
health, he afted and endured many things which the 
more robuft underwent not without difficulty. All 
this while his troops could not but obferve, it was not 
fot his own fake, or any attatchment to life, that he 
fubmitted to fuch labours, but that he feemed ftill to. 
cheriih hope on their account. When forrow and 
fear brougnt others to tears and complaints, if Nicias 
ever dropt a tear among the reft, it was plain he did 
It from a refiedion on the miferable and difgraceful 
iflue of the war, which he hoped to have finifhed with 
great honour and fuccefs. Nor was it only the fight 
of his prelent miiery that moved them, but when 
they recolle&ed the Ipeciches and warnings^ by whicb 
lie endeavoured to difluade the people trom the ex* 
pedition, they could not but think his lot much more 
Unhappy than he deferved. All their hopes, too, of 
jrffiftance from heaven abandoned them, when the^r 
' • * obfcrvcdt 
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obibrved that lb i?eligious a man as Nicias, one wlsi 
Jx^ thouehc BO expence too great in the iervice of the 
gods, had no better fortune than the meancft and 
tndl [xofliffate perfoh in the army. 

Notwithftanoing all thefe difficulties^ he ftill en- 
deavoured by the tone of his voice, by his lodu, 
and ev^ cxpreffion of kindneis to the foldiers, to 
{hew himfeif fupenor to his misfortunes. Nay, 
through a march of eight days, though attacked and 
harra&d all the way by the enemy, he juicfenred his 
own divifion of the army tderably entire; till De- 
nfiofkhenes was taken priloner, ai»d the troops he h^d 
the condud of^ were iiirroundcd, after a brave re- 
fiftance, at a fmall place called Polyzelium. De^ 
mofthenes then drew hisfword and ftabbed himfetf, 
but as the enemy came immediately upon him and 
feized hinv he had not dn^: to give himtelf tfap fini&- 
ing ftroke. 

Some Syracufans rode up to Nicias with this news, 
and he feht a few of his own cavalry to know dip 
oertsunty. Findin^^ fiom their account, that De- 
snofthcnes and his party were really piiibpers, he 
bcgg^ to treat widi GyUppus, and ofimd lioftases 
for payii^ the S]rracv^ans me whole charges of tne 
war, on condition they would fuflFer the Athenians to 
quit Sicily* The Syracufans rejected the proposal 
vith every mark of inibknce and outrage, and feS 
again upon a wretched man who was_ in irant of all 
tnannef of necefiaries. ^ 

He defended himfeif, however, all that night, and 
continued his march the next d^ to the river Afinarus. 
Theenemy galled his tnx^s ^ die way, and, when 
they came to the hanks of the river, puffaed them iru 
Nay fome, impatient to quench their bilnuna; diirft) 
iroluntarily plunged into tm ftreanu Then folkmed 

a moft 

^ Bttt were Atb brave peopk to blamef Wash not natunT 
i^r tbem to u& every ineans intjiteijr ])Ower $o harr^ and weik^ 
an enemvi wbo had ambiuoafi/ ^niiderc^ diicur obanSiyaa 9 {niv 
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M tnoft cruel fcenc of blood and flaughter ; tj!ie poor 
yrretches being mdTacred as they were drinking. Ac 
h&j Nicias threw hinn&lf at the ^et of Gylippus, and 
iaid, *^ Gylij^uSy you fhould Ihew fome compafiioa 
^ amidft your vidory, I aik nothing formyfelf^ 
*< What is life to a man, whofe niisfbrtunes are eve» 
^ proverbial ? Bat, with refpcft to the other Athe- 
*^ nians, methinks^ you fhould remember that the 
^^ chance of war is uncertain, and with what huma* 
^ nity and moderation they treated you, when they 
** were vidorious/* 

Gylippus was fomewhat afiedted both at the fight 
cff Nicias, and at his fpeech. He knew the good o£> 
fices he had done the Lacedaemonians at the laft 
ti:eaty of peace ; and he was fenfible k would contri- 
bute greatly to his honpur, if be could take two of 
the enemy's generals prifoaers. Therefore, nufuig 
Nicias from the grouiid^ he bade him take cou* 
rage; and gave orders that the other Athenians 
fliould have quarter. But as the order was flowly 
communicated, the nuinber of thoie that were faved 
was greatly inferior to that of the (lain ; though the 
ibldiers fpared feveral, unknown to their officers. 

When the Syracufans had coUefted all the pri- 
loners they could find into one body» they dreffed 
fome of the tallefl and ftnu^hteft trees that grew 
by the river, as trophies^ with the arms they had 
taken from the enemy. After which, they marched 
homeward, with garlands on their heads, and with 
chdr horfes adorned in the molt fplendid manner ; 
having firft fhorn thofe of the Athenians. Thus 
they entered the city, as it were in triumph, after 
the happy termihadon of tne fharpefl: dilpucc that 
ever fubfifted between Grecians, and one of the 
moil: complete viAories the fim ever beheld, gained 
by a glonous and perfevering exertion of firmnefs 
ond valour. 

. A ctmtnX iUTeihbly of the peof^ of Syracufc 
4ad or its allies then "was held, in which *£urycle» 

the 

f DioSonu Slcalds CiJl$ him Diodes* 
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the orator propoftd a decree^ ••That, in die firft 
«• place, the day they took Nicias ^ould be ob- 
^ fcrvcd as a tcftival, with the title of A/buaia^ 
« from the river where that great event took place, 
^ and that it (hould be entirely employed in iacrifi- 
•* ces to the gods/' This was the twenty-fihrenth 
day of the Month Cameus^ called by the Athenians 
Metagitmon *• •• As to the prifoners, )ie pn>pQled9 
^ ^at the Athenian fervants and all the allies 
^ Ihould be fold for flaves ; that fuch of the Athe- 
«• nians as were freemen, and the Sicilians their 
^ partizans, ihould be confined to die quarries; 
^ and that the generals ihoutd be put to death." 
As the Syracufans accepted the bill, Hermocratcs 
role up and faid, ^ It was a more glorious thing to 
*• make a good uie of a vidory, than to gain one.** 
But his motion raifed a great ferment in the aflem- 
biy. Gylippus ekprefling his defire to have the 
Athenian generals, that & might carry diem pri* 
foners to Lacedaemon, the Syracfufans, now grown 
infolent with dieir good fortune, loaded him with 
reim>aches. Indeed, they could not well bc»r his 
feverity and Lacedaemonian rigour in command, 
while the war lailed. Befides, as Timaeus oblerves, 
they had difcovered in him an avarice. and meanne(s« 
which was a difeafe he inherited from his father 
Cleandrides, who was baniflied for taking of bribes. 
The fon, out of the thoufand talents which Lyfan- 
der fent by him to Sparta, purlomed thirty, and hid 
them under the tiles of his houfe. Being deteded 
in it, he fled his country with the utmoft di%race; 
as we have related more at large in the life of 
Lyfander, 

Timaeus does not i^;ree with Philifhis and 
Thucydkies, that Demofthenes and Nicias were ftoned 

to 

^ Thongh it is net ealy, ai we have obfenred in afonno* aott^ 
IP bring tlf Grecian mondis to taUjr with oon, yet we agree i% 
this place with Dacier. that September is probably meant» or paie 
of it; becaufePlotarchhad laid above, that the fickiieb h»d 6^ ^ 

* '- Aatnmn* 
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to death by the Syracufans. Inftead of that, he 
tells us, that Hermocratcs fent one of his people, to 
acquaint thefe two generals with what was pafling in 
the affembly, and his meflengcr being admitted by 
the guards before the court was difrmffed, the un- 
happy men difpatched themfelves. Their bodies 
were thrown without the gates, and lay there ex- 
pofed to the view of all thofe who wanted to en-^ 
joy the fpe£bacle. I am informed that a fhield, faid* 
to be that of Nicias, is fhewn to this day in one 
of the temples at Syracufe ; the exterior texture of 
which is gold and purple, and executed with fur* 
pnfmg art. 

As to the other Athenians, the greateft part pe* 
rifhed in the quarries to which they were confined, 
by difeafes and bad diet; for they were allowed only 
a pint of barley a-<iay, and haU^ a pint of waten 
Many of thofe who were concealed by the foWiers, 
or efcaped by pafling as fervants, were fold for. 
flaves, and ftigmatized with the figure of a horfe 
upon their foreheads. Several of thefe, however, 
fubmitted tx) their fate with patience ; and the mo- 
dcfty and decency with which they behaved, were 
fuch, that they were eitlier foon releafed, or treated 
in their fervitude with great refpeft by their mailers. 

Some there were*who owed -their prcfervation to 
Euripides. Of all the Grecians, his was the mufe 
whom the Sicilians were moft in love with.^ -From 
every ftranger that landed in their ifland, they glean- 
ed every fmall fpecimen or portion of his works, and 
communicated it with pleakire to each other. It is 
faid that on this occauon a number of Athenians, 
upon their return home, went to Euripides, and 
thanked him in the moft refpedtful manner for their 
obligations to his pen; Ibine having been enfran^ 
chited for teaching their mafters what they remem- 
bered of his poems, and others having got refrefhments 
when^they were wandering about after the battle for 
Ringing a few of hif verfes. Nor U this to be wonder- 
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cd at» fince they tell us, that when a fhip from Cau* 
nust which happened to be purfued hy pirates^ was 
going to take uielter in one of their ports^ the Sici- 
lians at firil refufed to admit her ; but upon afking 
the crew whether thejr knew any of the verifes of Eu- 
ripides, and being anlwered in the affirmative, the/ 
received both them and their veflel. 

The Athenians, we are told, did not ^ve credit to 
the firft news of this misfortune ; the perfon who 
brought it, not appearing to deferve their notice. It 
fbems, a ftranger who landed in the Piraeus, as he 
iate to be fhaved in a barber's (hop, fpoke of it as an 
event already known to the Athenians. The barber no 
fooner heard it, but, before the ftranger coukl com- 
municate it to any other perfon, he ran into the city ; 
:tnd applying to the magiidrates, informed them <^ 
the news in open court. Trouble and difmay leized 
all that heard it. The magilteaces immediately fum- 
Ihoned an aOiembly, and introduced the informant* 
There he was interrogated, of whom he had the in- 
telligence; and, as he could give no clear and perti- 
hent anfwer, he was confidered as a* forger or ifalfe 
news and a public ihcendiary. In this light he was 
Aliened to the wheel, where he bore the torture for 
fome time, till at length fbme credible perfons ar- 
rived; who gave a diftin£t account of the whole 
diiafter. With fo much difficulty did the misfor- 
tunes of Nicias find credit among the Athenians, 
though he had often forewarned cheni that they 
wouM certainly happen. 

* Cafauban would infer from heitt, that die' Athenians had a 
hw for panifhi^g the forges of falfe new^. Bat this geribn was 
puni(hed» not (b much as a forger of falfe news as a pobHc incen- 
diary, who by excking groiiaUc& teAOti in the people Mtim^ 
abetted 'theix enemies* 
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MARCUS Craffus, whofe father had borne 
the office of ccnfor, and been honoured with 
a triumph, was brought up in a fmall houfe with his 
two brothers. Thefe married while their parents 
were fiving, and they all eat at the fame table. Thi$» 
we mav fuppofe, contributed not a litde to render 
him fober and moderate in his diet. Upon the death 
of one of his brothers, he took the widow and chil- 
dren into his houfe. With refpeft to women, there 
was not a man in Rome more regular in his condud ; 
though, when fqmewhat advanced in yearis, he was 
fuibefircd of a criminal commerce with one of the 
velral virgins named Licinia. Licinia was impeach- 
ed by one Plotinus, but acquitted upon trial. It 
fcems, the veftal had a beautiful country-houfe, 
which Craifus wanting to have at an under-price, paid 
his court to the lady with great affiduity, and thence 
fell under that fufpicion. Misjudges, knowing that 
avarice was at the bottom of all, acquitted him of the 
charge of corrupting the veftal : and he never let^ 
her reft *till fhe had fold him her houfe. 

The Romans fay, CrafTus had only that one vice of 
avarice, which caft a fhade upon his many virtues. 
He appeared, indeed, to haVe but one bad quality^ 

Vol. III. E e bccaufp 
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bccaufe it was fo much Itronger and more powerful 
than the reft, that it quite obfcured them. His 
love of money is very evident from the fizc of 
his eftate, and his manner of railing it. At firft it 
did not exceed three hundred talents. But, during 
his public employments, after he had confecrated the 
Centns of his fubftance to Hercules, given an enter- 
tainment of the people, and a fupply of bread-corn 
to each citizen for three months, he found, upon an 
cxaft computation, that he was matter or feven 
thoufand one hundred talents. The greateft part of 
this fortune, if we may declare the truth to his ex- 
treme difgracc, was gleaned from war and from fires; 
for he made a trafEck of the public calamities. 
^When Sylla had taken Rome, and fold the eftatcs 
of thofe whonj he had put to death, which he both 
reputed and called the fpoils of his enemies, he was 
defirous to involve all perfons of confequence in 
his crinie, and he found in Craflus a man who rc- 
fufed no kind of gift or purchafe. 

Craflus obferved alfo, how liable the city was to 
fires, and how frequently houfes fell down ; which 
misfortunes were owing to the weight of the build- 
ings, and their * ftanding fo clofe together. In con- 
fequence of this, he provided himfelfwith flifves who 
were carpenters and mafons, and went on colledting 
them 'till he had upwards of five hundred. Then 
he made it his biifinefs to buy houfcs that were 
on fire, and others that joined upon them ; and he 
commonly had them at a low price, by reafon of 
the fear and diftrcfs the owners were in about the 
event. Hence, in time he became mafter of great 
part of Rome. But though he had fo many work- 
men, he built no more for himfelf than one houfe 
in which he lived For he ufed to fay, "That 
** thofe who love building will foon ruin themfelves, 
•* and need no other enemies." 

Though 

. * The ftreets were narrow and crooked, and the houfes chiefly 
of WQod^ after the GauU had burnt the ctt/. 
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Though he had feveral filver mines, and lands of 
great value, as well as labourers who turned them 
to the bcft advantage, yet it may be truly afferted, 
that the revenue he drew from thefe, was nothing 
in comparifon of that produced by his flaves. Such 
a number had he of them, and all ufeful in life, rca* 
ders^ amanuenies, book-keepers, ftewards and cooks. 
He ufed to attend to their education, and often 
give them leflbns himfelf ; cfteeming it a principal 
part of the bufinefs of a maftcr to infpeft and take 
care of his iervants, whom he confidered as the li- 
ving inftruments of oeconomy. In this he was cer- 
tainly right, if he thought, as he often faid, that 
other matters ihould be managed by fervants, but 
the fervants by the matter. Indeed, oeconomics, 
fo far as they regard only inanimate things, fcrve 
only the low purpofes of gain 5 but where they re- 
gaiti human beings, they rife higher, and form a 
conliderable branch of politics. He was wrong, 
however, in faying, that no man ought to be efteera- 
cd rich, who could not with his own revenue main- 
tain an army. For, as Archidamus obferves, it ne- 
ver can be * calculated what fuch a monfter as war 
will devour. Nor confequently can it be determined 
what fortune is fufficient for its demands. Very 
different in this relbedt were the fentiments of Craf- 
fus from thofe 01 Marius. When the latter had 
made a diftribution of lands among his foldiers at 
the rate of fourteen acres a man, and found that 
they wanted more, he faid, " I hope no Roman will 
" ever think that portion of land too little, which 
** Is fufficient to maintain him.'* 
• It muft be acknowledged, that Craflus behaved 
in a generous manner to ftrangers ; his houfe was 
always open to them. To which. we may add, that 
he ufed to lend money to his friends without inte- 
reft. Neverthelefs, his rigour in demanding his 
money the very day it was due, often made his 
appearing favour a greater inconvenience than the 
E c 2 paying 
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paying of intereft would have been. As to lus in* 
vitations, they were moft of them to the common^ 
alty; and though there was a fimplicity in the pro* 
vifion, yet at the fame time there was a neatneis 
and unceremonious, welcome, which made it mooe 
agreeable than more expenfive tables. 

As to his ftudies, he cultivated oratory, nioft 
particularly that of the bar, which had its fuperior 
utility. And though he might be reckoned equal, 
upon the whole, to the firft-ratc fpeakers, yet by 
his care and application he exceeded thole whom 
nature had favoured more. For there was not a 
caufe, however unimpoirtant, to which he did not 
come prepared. Befides, when Pompey' and CaeGur 
and Cicero refufecl to fpeak, he often rofe and 
finifhed the argument in favour of the defendant. 
This attention of his to affift any unfortunate citi- 
zen, was a very popular thing. And his obliging 
manner in his common addrefs, had an equal charm. 
There was not a Roman, however mean and infig* 
nificant, whom he did not falute, or whofe ialuta* 
tion he did not return, by name. 

His knowledge of hiftory is alfo faid to have been 
eztenfive, and he was not without a tafte of Ari- 
ftotle's philoibphy. In the latter branch he was alBfted 
by a philofopher named * Alexander; a man who 
gave the moft glorious proofs of his difinterefted 
and mild difpomion, during his acquaintance with 
Craflus. For it is not eafy to fay, whether his po- 
verty was greater, when he entered, or when he left 
his houfc. He was the only friend that Craffus 
would take with him into the country ; on which 
occafions he would lend him a cloak for the jour- 
ney, but demand it agam when he returned to Romcu 
1 he patience of that man is truly admirable^ 

. particularly^ 

* Xylander conjedures this might be Alexander the Mile* 
itn, who is alfo called Polyhiftor and Comdius^ and who k 
ikid to have flouriihcd in the times of S/Ua. 
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, particularly^ if wc cohfidcr that the f philofophy he 
profefled did not look upon poverty as a thing in- 
different. But this was a later circumftance in the 
life of Crafius. 

When the faAion of Cinna and Marius prevailed^ 
it foon appeared that they were not returning for 
any benefit to their c^ountiy, but for the ruin and 
deilru£lion of the nobility. Part of them they had 
already caught and put to death ; among whom were 
the father and brother of Craffus. Craflus himfelf, 
nrho was then a very young man, efcaped the prefent 
danger^ But, as he faw the tyrants had then* hun- 
ters beating about for him on all fides, he tool^ 
three friends and ten.fervants with him, and fied 
with furprifing expedition into Spain j where he had 
attended his father during his praetorihip, and 
gsuned himfelf friends. There, too, he found the 
minds of men full of terror, and all trembling at the 
crueln^ of Marius, as if he had been adually prefent ; 
therefore he did not venture to apply to any of his 
friends in public. Inftead of that, he went into a 
farm which Vibius Pacianus had contiguous to the 
fca, and hid himfelf in a fpacious cave there. From 
thence he fent one of his fervants to found Vibius j 
for his prpvifions already began to fail. Vibius, 
delighted to hear that he had efcaped, enquired the 
number of people he had with him, and the place 
of his retreat. He did not wait on him in per- 
fi>n, but lent immediately for the fteward of that 
farm, and ordered him to drefs a fupper every day, 
carry it to the foot of the rock, and then retire ii\ 
filence. He charged him not to be curious in ex- 
amining into the affair, under pain of death ; and 
Eromifed him his freedom, if he proved faithful in 
is conunilfion. 

E e 3 The 

* Arifiode's, as well as Plato's philofophy, reckoned riches 
among real blefllngs, and looked upoA them .a& conducive to 
viriue* 
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The cave is at a fmall diftance from the fea. The 
furrounding rocks which form it, admit only a (light 
and agreeable breath of air. A litde beyond the 
entrance, it is aflonifhingly lofty, and the compafs of 
it is ib great, that it has feveral large caverns, like 
a fuite of rooms, one within another. It is not de* 
ftitute either of water or light. A Ipring of excel* 
lent water flows from the rock ; and therie are fmall 
natural apertures, where the rocks approach each 
other at top, through which day-light is admitted. 
By reafon of the thicknefs of the rock, the interior 
air tools pure and clear ^ the foggy and moift part 
of it bemg carried away with the ftream. 

Craflus in this afylum had his provifions brought 
every day by the fteward, who neither faw nor 
knew him or his people, though he was fecn by 
them, becaufe they knew his time, and watched for 
his coming. And he brought not only what was 
fufficicnt for ufe, but delicacies too tor pleafure. 
For Vibius had determined to treat his friend with 
all imaginable kindnefs. He reflected that fomc re- 
gard fliould be had to his time of life, and as he was 
very young, that he fhould have fome particular in- 
dulgences on that account. To fupply his necefli- 
ties only, he thought, looked more like conftraint 
than friendfliip. Therefore, one day he took with 
him two handfome maid-fervants, and walked to- 
wards the fea. 'When they came to the cave, he 
fhewcd them the entrance, and bade them go bold- 
ly in, for they had nothing to fear. Craflus feeing 
them, was afraid his retreat was difcovered, and 
began to examine who they were, and what they 
wanted. They anfwered, as they were inftrudled, 
" That they were come to feek their mafler who 
** lay concealed, there." Upon which, he perceived, 
it was only a piece of gallantry in Vibius, who 
fludied to divert him. He received the damfels, 
therefore, and kept them all the time he ftaye^ 
there j and they fervcd tQ qarry his mefTages to Vihiusj 

anq 
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and to bring anfwcrs back. Fencftella * fays, he faw . 
one of them when fhe was very old, and often heard 
her tell the ftory with plcafure- 

Craflus fpent eight months in this privacy, at the , 
end of which he received intelligence that Cinna 
was dead. Then he immediately made his appear- 
ance, and numbers, repaired to him ; out of which 
he feledlcd a corps of two thoufand five hundred 
men. With thefe he vifited the cities ; and moft . 
hiftorians agree, , that he pillaged one called Malaca. . 
But others tell us, he abfolutely denied it, and dif- 
claimed the thing in the face of thofe who fpread 
the report. After this, he collefted veffels, and 
pafied over into Africa, to join Metellus Pius, an 
officer of great reputation, who had railed confide- 
rable forces. He did not, however, ftay long there. 
Upon fome difference with Metellus, he applied 
himfelf to Sylla, who received hini with plcafure^ 
and ranked him among his principal friends. 

When Sylla was returned to Italy, he chofe to 
keep the young men he had about him in exercife^ 
and fent them upon various commiflions. Craflus he 
difpatched to levy troops among the Marfi i and,, a^ 
his paiTage lay through the enemy's country, he. 
demandedguards of Sylla. " I give thee for guards," 
faid he, in an angry tone, ** I give thee for guards^ 
** thy father, thy brother, thy friends,^ thy relations, 
** who have been unjuftly and abominably facrificed^ 
<^ and whofe caufe I am going to revenge upon 
** their murderers." 

Craflus roufed and inflamed with thefe words, 
pafled boldly through the midft of the enemy ; 
railed a refpeftable army, and ftiewed his attach- 
ment, as well as exerted his courage, in alf Sylla's 
E e 4 conflidtsr 

• Feneilella wrote fevcral books of annals. He might very 
well have feen one of thefe flaves when (he was old ; for he did 
not die 'till the fixth year of the reign of Tibcrijus, nor \ill be waA 
ftv^ty years* of age. 
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confltds. Hence, we are told, came his firft oMi- 
petition and difpute with Fompey for the palm of 
honour. Pompey was the younger roan, and had 
this great difadvantage befides, that his father was 
more hated than any man in Rome. Yet his genhn 
broke forth with fuch luftre on thefe occafions, that 
Sylla treated him with more refpefl than he graesal* 
ly fhcwed much older men, or even thofe dF hia 
own rank. For he ufed to rife up at his approach, 
and uncover his head, and falute him as Imperatmr. 

Crafius was not a little jpiqued at thefe tfaba, 
though there was no reafon tor his pretenfions. He 
had not the capacity of Pompey •, befides, his iiK 
nate blemilhes, bis avarice wd meannefs, robbed 
his anions of all their grace and dknity. For in* 
ftance, when he took the city erf" Tuder in Um» 
bria, he was fuppofed to have appropriated the 
greatefl: part of the plunder to his owil ufe, and 
was reprefented in that light to Sylla. It is true, in 
the battle fought near Rome, which wss the greateft 
and moft decifive of ail, Sylla was Worited, his 
troops repulfed, and a number of" them killed. 
Meantime, Craflus, who commanded the right wiftg, 
was vidkorious, and having purfued the enemy 'till 
night, fent to inform SyDa of his fuccels, and to 
demand refrelhments for his men. 

But in the time of the profcriptions and confifea^ 
tions, he loft all the credit he had gained ; buying 
great eftates at an under-price, and often begging 
luch as h^ had caft his eye upon. Nay, in the 
country of the Brutians, he is faid to have profcri- 
bcd one man without Sylla's order, merely to fcize 
his fortgnc. Upon this, Sylla gave him up, and 
never after employed him in any puhlif affair. 

Though Caaflus was an cxquifite flatterer him^ 
felf, yet no man was more eafily caught by flattery 
than ne. And what was very particular, though Iw 
was one of th^ moft covetous m?n in thp world, 

00 
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no man was more averie to, or more fevere againft 
fuch as reiembled him. * But it gave him (till more 
pain CO fee Pompey fo fuccefsful in all his emplor* 
ments, to fee him honoured* with a triumph, and d- 
lut€d by the citizens with the titie of the great. One 
day he ha|)pened to be told, " Pompey the gr^at 
*♦ was coming •,** upon which, he anlwened with a 
icomfid fmile, " How bigis he ?" 

As he defpatred of rifing to an equality with him in 
^ar, he betook himfelf to the adminiftration; and by 

C lying his court, bv defending the impeached, hf 
nding money, and by aflifting and cany^mg for 
peribns who ftood for offices, he gained an authority 
and influence equal to that which Pompey acquired 
by his military atchievements. There was wtx^ 
thing remarkably peculiar in their cafe. The name and 
intereft of Pompey were much greater in Rome, when 
he was abfent and f diftinguiflung himfelf in the field. 
When prefent, CraiTu^ often carried his point j^itinft 
him. This muft be imputed to the ftate and gran^ 
deur that he affefted: he feldom Ihewed himlelf in 
public, or appeared in the aflemblies of the people ; 
and he very rarely fcrvcd thofe who made application 
CD him ; imagining by that means he ihould havtf 
his intereft entire when he wanted it himfelf. CraiTus^ 
on the contrary, had his fervices ever reader for th6f(; 
who wanted them 5 he conftandy made his appear-* 
ance ; he was eafy of accefs ; his life was fpcht m bu- 
jineis and good offices ; fo that his open and obliging 
manner got the better of Pompey*s diftance and 
(late. 

As to dignity of perfon, powers of pcrfuafion, and 
engaging turn of countenance, wc are told they were 

the 

\ * It was obfenred by the late ingetiious Mr. Sbenftone» (hat % 
^xcomb will be the firft to find oat and expofe a coxcomb. Me<| 
of the iame virtues love each other for the fake of thofe virtues ; but 
i/mpathy in vice or folly has generally a contrary effed. 

+ This was not pecallv tgf owpcjr : it wi^s the «tft5 Qf MWWI^ 
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the fame. But the emulation with which Craflus 
If^as aduated, never carried him on to hatred and ma- 
lignity. It is true, he was concerned to fee Pdm- 
pey and Caefar held in greater honour, but he did not 
add rancour and malevolence to his aihbidon : though 
Caefar, when he was taken by pirates in Afia, and 
ftri£Uy confined, cried out, ^^ O Crafllis, what plea- 
** fure will it give thee to -hear that I am taken !** 
However, they were afterwards upon a footing of 
friendlhip ; and when Caefar was ^ping to let out 
for his command in Spain, and his creditors wite 
ready to feize his equips^, becaufe he could not fatisfy 
them, Craflus was kind enough to deliver him from 
the embarraflment, by giving fecurity for eight hun- 
dred and thirty talents. 

Rome was at tliis time divided into three parties, 
at the head of which were Pompey, Caefar and 
Craflus. For, as to Cato, his reputadon was greater 
than his power, and his virtue more admired than 
followed. The prudent and fteady part of the city 
were for Pompey ; the violent and tne enterpriflng 
gave into the profpefts of Caciar ; Craflus fteercd a 
middle courfe, and availed himfelf of both. Craflus, 
indeed, often changed fides, and neither was a firm 
friend, nor an implacable enemy. On the contrary, 
he frequently Kive up cither his attachments or rc- 
(entments indiffercndy when his intereft required it 5 
infomuch that in a fliort fpace of time he would ap- 
pear either in fupport or ojppofirion to the fame per- 
ions and laws, He h^d lome influence founded in 
love, and fome in fear j but fear was the more fervice- 
able principle of the two. An inftance of the latter 
we have in Liqiniuj, who was very trqublefomc to. 
the magiftrates and leading orators of his time. 
When he was aflced, why he did not attack Craflus 
among the reft, he anfwered, " He wears* wifps 
J« upon his horns." So the Romans ufed to ferve 

• TWs paffcd intp a proverb. 
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a vicious bull, for a warning to all perfons that pafled 
him. 

When the gladiators took up arms and ravaged 
Italy, their infurre£tion was commonly called the war 
of Spartacus. Its origin was this. One Lentulus 
Badatus kept at Capua a number of gladiators, the 
greateft part of which were Gauls and Thracians; 
men not reduced to that employment for any crimes 
they had committed, but forced upon it by the in* 
jufticc of th^r mafter. Two hundred of them, 
therefore, agreed to make their tfcapc. Though the 
plot was difcovered, threefcore and eighteen of them, 
by their extreme vigilance, were beforehand with 
their mailer, and fallied out of town, having firfl ieized 
all the long knives and fpits in a cook's Ihop. On the 
road they met fome waggons carrying a auandty of 
gladiators arms to another place. Thefe they fei- 
zed, and armed themfelves with them. Then they 
retired to a place of ftrength, and made choice of 
three * leaders. The firft was Spartacus, whofe ex- 
traction was from one of thofe Thracian bords called 
Nomades. This man had not only a dignity of mind 
and ftrength of body, but a difcernment and civility 
fuperior to his fortune. In fhort, he was more of a 
Greek, than a barbarian, in his manner. 

It is faid, that when he was firft brought to Rome 
to be fold, a ferpent was ftcn twifted about his face 
as he flept. His wife, who was of the fame tribe, 
having tne gift of divination, and being a retainer be- 
fides to the orgies of Bacchus, faid, it was a fign that 
he would rife to fomething very great and formidable, 
the refult of which would be f happy. This woman 
ftill lived with him, and was the companion of his 
flight 

The 
/ 

* Spartacns, Chryfus. and Oenomaas. This war began in the 
year of Rome 680 \ before Chrill 71. 

t His end was happy for a gladiator, {i^ dle4 fi^htbe nl* 
lastly at the head of his troops, 
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Tlie fugitives firft (Hftkiguifticd themfelves by dc* 
feating a party lent againft them from Capua ; whofe 
lums they feized ana wore with great latisfadion ; 
dirowins away thofe of gladiators, as diflionowablc 
and baroarous. Clodius* the praetor, was then 
fent^ainft them from Rortie, with a body of three 
^ufand men ; and he befieged them on the hill where 
they were potted/ There was but one ^qtnt which 
was very narrow and ru^ed, and there h^ placed a 
flifficient guard. The reft was aU a craggjr preci- 
pice, but covered with wild Vines. The fugitives cut 
oflF fuch of the branches as might be of moft iervice, 
and formed them into a ladder of fufficient ftrength, 
and fb long sfe to reach the plain beneath. By the 
help of this ladder, they all got down (afe, except 
one. This man remained above only to let down 
their arms ; and when he had done that he defcended 
after them. 

The Romans kno^^g nothinj^ of tlus manoeuvre^ 
the gladiators came upon their rear, and attacked 
them fo fuddenly, that they fled in great conftema- 
tion, and left their, camp to the enemy. Spartacus 
was there joined by the hcrdfmen and fhepherds of 
the country, men of great vigour and remarkably 
fwift of foot. Some of thefe he dad in heavy ar- 
mour, and tJ\e reft Icrved as reconnoitring parties and 
for other purp^s of the light-armed. 

The next general lent agdinft thefe gladiators, was 
Publius f Varinus. They firft routed his lieutenant 
Furius, who engaged them with a detachment of 
two thoufand men. After this, Spartacus watched 
the motions of Coflinius, who was appointed afliftant 
and chief counfcllor to Varimts, and was now march- 

J'ng againft him with a confiderable force. Hi^ vigi- 
ance was fuch, that he was very near taking Colli- 
nius in the bath at Salenae *, and though he did efcape 

with 

• Clodius Glaber. 
f In the different editions of Li\7 Ephton^ it is read Varenas^ 
VariniiiSi &c 
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with much xlifEculty, Spartacus feized his baggage* 
Then he purfued his fteps, and took his camp, ha- 
ving firit killed great numbers of the Romans. Cof* 
(inius himielf was among the flain. His fubfequent 
operations were equally decifive/ He beat Varinus 
in ieverai engagements, and took his Sffcrs^ and the 
very horfe he rode. 

By this time he was become great and formidable. 
Neverthdefs his views were moderate : he had too 
much underftanding to hope the conqueft of the Ro« 
mans; and therefore led his arnt^y to the Alps, with 
an intention to crofs them, and then difmifs hi$ 
troops, that they might retire to their refpe&iye 
countries, ibme to Thrace, and fome to Gaul. But 
they, relying upon their numbers, arid elated with fuc-» 
ceft, would not liften to his propofal. Inlbead of 
that, they laid Italy wafle, as they traverfed it. 

It was no lonjger the indignity and difgrace of this 
i:evolt that afflidted the fenate; it was fear and 
danger; and they now employed both the confuls in 
this war, as one of the moft diificult and important 
cfaey had ever had upon their hands. Gellius, one 
of the confuls, having furprifed a body of Germans, 
who were fo laih and felf-opinionated as to ieparate 
from the troops of Spartacus, defeated them entirely 
and put them to the fword. Lentulus, the other 
confiil endeavoured to furround Spartacus with 
his forces, which were very confiderable. Spartacus 
met him fairly in the field, beat his lieutenants, and 
ftripped them of their baggage. He then continued 
his rout towards the Alps, but was oppofed by Ca& 
fius who commanded in that part of Gaul which lay 
about the Po, and came againil him at the head of 
ten thoufand men. A battle enfued, in which Caf** 
fius was defeated, with great bis, and fav^d himielf 
not without difficulty. 

No fooner were the fenate informed of thcic miic- 
rabk proceedings, than they exprelTed the greateft in- 
dignation againit the coniuls, and gave Ofders that 

diey 
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they fhould be fuperfeded in the command. Crafiiis 
was the perfon they pitched upon as the fuccefibr, 
and many of the nobility lerved under him, as vo- 
lunteers, as well on account of his political influ- 
ence as from perfonal regard. He went and pofted 
himfelf in the Picene, in order to intercept Sp^ta- 
cus, who was to march that way. At the fame time 
he fent his lieutenant Mummius round with two le- 
gions ; giving him ftriA orders only to follow the 
enemy, and by no means to hazard either t>attle or 
fkirmifli. Mummius, however, upon the firft pro- 
mifing occafion, engaged Spartacus, and was entirely 
routed. Numbers fell upon the field of battle, and 
many others threw away their arms, and fled for 
their lives. 

CraflTus gave Mummius a fevere reprimand, and 
new armed his men, but infifted withal that they 
Ihould find fecurity for their keeping thofe arms they 
were now entrufted with. The firft five hundred, who 
had fliewn the greatcft marks of cowardice, he di- 
vided into fifty parts, and put one in each decad to 
death, to whofe lot it might happen to fall -, thus re* 
viving an ancient cuftom of military puniihment 
which, had been long difufed. Indeed, this kind of 
punifhment is the greateft mark of infamy, and being 
put in execution in fight of the whole army, is 
attended with many awful and affedting circum- 
fiances. 

After thus chaftifing his men, he led them againft 
the enemy. But Spartacus* turned back and retired 
through Lucania to the iea. The rebel happening 
to find a number of veffels in harbour bdonging 
to the Cilician pirates, refolved to make an attempt 
upon Sicily ; where at the head of two thoufand 
men, he thought he could eafily rekindle the Servile 
war, which had but* lately been fmothered, and 

which 

* It was but nineteen vean before, that z- period was. pat 
to the Ser\'ile war in Sicily, 
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which wanted Uttle fuel to make it flame out again. 
Accordingly the pirates entered into agreement with 
him, but they had no fooner taken his money, than 
they broke their engagement and failed another way. 
Spartacus, thus deceived, left the fea, and entrenched 
mmielf in the peninfula of Rhegium. 

When Craflus came up, he obferved that th? na- 
ture of the place fuggefted what meafures he Ihould 
take ; in confequence of which he determined to build 
a wail acrofs the ifthmus. This, he knew would at 
once keep his foldiers from idlenefs, and cut off the 
enemy's lupplies. The work was great and difficult : 
neverthelcfs he finiihed it beyond all expeftation, in 
a Ihort time; drawing a trench from fea to fea three 
hundred furlongs in length, fifteen feet in breadth and 
as many in depth ; he built a wall alfo above it of 
confiderable height and ftrength. 

Spartacus at firft made a jeft of the undertaking. 
But, when his plunder began to fail, and he wanted 
to go farther, he faw the wall before him, and at the 
fame time was confcious that the peninfula was ex- 
haufted. He walched his opportunity, however, in 
a fhowy and tempefluous night, to fill up the trench 
with earth, wood and other materials ; and fo pafled 
it ,with the third pan of his army. Craffus now be- 
gan to fear, that Spartacus, in thei fpirit of enterprize, 
would march immediately to Rome. But when he 
oblerved that a number of the enemy, upon fomc 
<lifference or other, feparated and encamped upon the 
Lucanian lake, he recovered his fpirits. The water of 
this lake is faid to change in fuch a manner, as fome- 
timzs to be fweet and frefh, and at other times fo fait 
that it is impoffiblc to drink it. Craffus fell upon this 
party, and drove them from the lake, but could not do 
any great execution, or continue the purfuit far, be- 
caufe Spartacus made his appearance, and rallied the 
fugitives. 

Craffus now repented of his having written to the 
fcnate, that it was necejfary to recall Lucullus from 
Thrace and Pompey from Spain -^ and haftcncd' to 

finifh 
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finifh die war lumfelf. Fo^ he was iehfibk that the 
general who fliould come to his afliftance, would 
rob him of all the honour. He refolved, therefore, 
in the firft place, to attack the troops whkh had re- 
yolted, and fornied a feparate body, under the com- 
mand of two officers named Cannicius and Caftus. 
With this view, he fent a corps of fix thoufand men 
Jbefore to ieize an eminence which he thought would 
be of fervice to hiA, but ordered them to conduA 
their eAterprife with all ims^inable fecrecy. They 
ofaferved his dhe6tions, and, to conceal their march 
the better^ covered their helmets and the reft of 
their arms. Two women, however, who were fa- 
crifidng before the enemy's camp, difcovered them ; 
waA they would probably have met their fate, had 
aoc Crwus advanced immediately, and given the 
enemy battle. This was the moit obftinate adion 
in the whole war. Twelve thoufand three hundred 
of the enemy were killed, of which number there 
were only two found wounded in the back ; the reft 
died in their ranks, after the braveft exertions of ya«^ 
lour. 

Sparucus, after this defeat, retired towards the 
inountaini of Petelia ; and Quintus, one of Crafius's 
officers, and Scropha the quaeftor, marched after, 
to harnds his rear. But, Spartacus facing about, 
the Romans fled in the moft daftardly manner, and 
with great difficulty carried oflF the quaeftor- who was 
wounded. This fucc^s was the ruin of Spartacus. 
It gave the fugitives fuch fpirits, that they would no 
lon^ decline a decifive a&ion, or be obedient to 
their officers ; but as they were upon the road, ad- 
dreiied them with their fwords in their hands, and 
infifted on marching back through Lucania with the 
utmoft expedidon, to meet the Romans and fact 
CraiTus in the field. 

This was the very thing that Craffus dcfired. He 
was informed that rompey was approaching \ and of 
the many ipeeches to the pepple on occafion of the 

en- 
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cnfiiing dedion in which it was aflerted, that this 
laurel belonged to him» and that as foon as he made 
his appearance^ he would by fome decifiive ftroke 
put an end to the war. 

Craflus, therefore, haftened to give that ftroke 
hinifelf, and with the fame view, encamped very near 
the enemy. One day when he had ordered his foldiers 
to dig a trench, the gladiators attacked them as they 
were at work. . Numbers came up continually on 
both fides to fupport the combatants ; and at laft 
Spartacus, feeing what the cafe neceiTarily required, 
drew out his whole army. When they brought* him 
his horfe, Ke drew his fword and killed him, faying 
at the fame time, ** If I prove vidtorious, I fliall have 
^ horfes at copimand; if I am defeated, I (hall 
** have no need of this." His aim was to find Craf- 
fus, and he made his way through fiiowers of darts 
and heaps of the flain. He did not, indeed, re^ch 
him, but he killed with his own hand two cen- 
turions who ventured to engage him* At laft, thofe - 
that feconded him fled. He, however, ftill flood 
his ground, and, though furrounded by numbers, 
fought with great gallantry, till he was cut in 
pieces. 

Craflus, on this occafion, availed himfelf of every 
circumftance with which fortune favoured him ; he 
performed every aft of geneneralfliip •, he cxpofed 
his perlbn in the boldeft manner: yet he was only 
wreathing a laurel for the brows of Pompey. Pom- 
pey met, it icems, thofe who cfcaped out of the field, 
and put them to the fword. In confequence of which, 
he wrote to the fenate, *' that Craflus had indeed 
^^ beaten the fugitive gladiators in a pitched battle; 
*' but that it was he who had * cut up the war by the 
«* roots.*' . 

Pgmpey, on his return to Rome, triumphed in a 
magnificent manner for his conqueil of Sertorius 

Vol. III. Ff and 

* Lahore alieno magno partam glorlam verbis in fc traa& 
jnoret qui habet falem. Tiafiic. 
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and Spain. As for Craflus, he did not pretend tD 
alk for the greater triumph •, and even the lc6, 
wliich is led up on foot, Under the name of an ova- 
tion, feemed to have no propriety or decorum in the 
conqueft of fugitive flaves.^ In what refpe&s this 
differs from the other, and whence the term ovaiion 
is derived, we have confidercd in the life of Mar- 
cellu5. 

Pompey was immediately called to the confuUhip ; 
and though Cra0us had intereft enough of hts own 
to encourage him to hope for the fame honour, yet 
he fcrupled not to iblUcit his good offices. Pompey 
received the application with pleafure j for he was 
defirous by all means to have Crafius under an obli* 
gation to him. He therefore readily efpouied his 
caufe, and, at lad, when he made his fpeech to the 
people, faid, " he was as much indebted to them 
** ibr the coUegue they had given him, a^ for their 
** favour to himfelf.** However, the lame good un- 
derilanding did not long continue ; they differed about 
almoft every article that came before them ; and 
thofe difputes and altercations prevented their doing 
any thin^ confiderable during tlieir whole confuUhip. 
The molt remarkable thing was, that CraflTus offered 
a great facrifice to Hercules, entertaioed the people 
at ten thoufand tables, and gave them a fupply of 
bread-corn for three months. 

When they held one of the laft aflSrmblies before 
•they jquitted their charge, a Roman kn^ht, named 
Onatius Aurelius, who had fpcnt moft of his time in 
• a retired manner in the country, and was a man of no 
great note, mounted the roftrum, and gave the peopk 
an account of a vifion that had appeared to him. 
•** Jupiter,*' faid he, ** appeared to me in a dream, 
** and commanded me to inform you in this public 
^* manner, that you are^ not to fuffcr the conliils to 
-*' lay dow4i their ofHcc, before they are reconciled.** 
lie had no fooner ended his fpeech, than the people 
infilled that they ihould be reconciled. Pompey 

atood 
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ftood without making any modon towards ir, but 
Craflbs went and offered him liis liand. " I an> not 
** aihamed, my fellow-citizens," faid he, ** nor do I 
*• think it beneath me, to make the firft advances to 
^ Pompey, whom you diftinguilhed with the name of 
** Greats while he was but a beardlefs youth, and 
** whom you honoured with a triumph before he 
** was a Senator." 

Thefe were the only memorable things in the con- 
fulate of Craflus. As for his * cenfoiSiip, it palTcd 
without any thing worth mentioning. He made no 
inquifition into the lives and manners of the fena- 
tors V he did • not review the equeftrian order, or 
number the people. Lutatius Catulus, one of the 
bell natured men in the world, was his coUegue } and 
it is faid, that whenCralfus wanted to adopt a violent 
and unjuft meafure, I mean the.malcing Egypt tri-» 
butary to Rome, Catulus ftrongly oppofed it •, and 
hence arofe that difference, in confequence of which 
they rcfigned their charge. 

When the great conlpiracy of Catiline^ which 
-brought the common- wealth to the verge of dcftruc- 
tion,. broke out, CralTus was fufpeftcd of having 
fome concern in it. Nay, there was one who named 
him among the confpirators ; but no one gave f ere- 
xiit to his information. It is true, Cicero, in one of 
.his orations, openly accufes both CralTus and Caefar 
of that crime. But that oration did not appear in 
F f 2 public, 

* He was cenfor iix years after his confuKbipy fiyty throe 
years before the birth of Chrift. 

f Salad hys otherwife. He tells as it did appear ineredible to 
(ome, bat others believed it. Yet not thinking it ad vifcablc to <rxaf- 
perate a man of fo much power« they Joined his retainers and thofe 
-who owed him money* in crying it was a calumny, and in faying 
the ienate ought to exculpate him ; which accordingly they did. 
Some were of opinion, and Craflus hipifclf among the roll, th^t 
the informer was fubomed by Cicero. Biit what end could Cit 
cero have in accufing a nun of his confcquenpe, unlefs it were to 
alarm the fcn.^te and people the more .with a fenfe of their danger^^ 
Ax^d wlijitycould Craflus propofe to himfelf in eptering into a y\qi 
to burn a city in which his property was lb Imge \ 
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public, till both thole great men were dead Oh th( 
other hand, the fame Cicero, in the oration he deli- 
vered relating to his confuUhip, exprefily fays, that 
Craflus came to him one night, and put a letter in 
his hands, which fliewed the r^ty of the plot into 
which they were then eniquiring* Be that as it may* 
it is cert2un that Crafius' after this Conceived a morud 
hatred forCiccro, and would have (hewn it in fixne 
a£k of violence, had not his fon Publius prevented it 
Publius was a man of letters, and eloquence had a 
particular charm for him ; hence his attachment to 
Cicero was fo great, that when the bill for his banifli- 
ment was propofcd, he went into mourning, and 
perfuaded the reft of. the Roman youth to do the 
fame. At laft, he even prevailed with his father to 
be reconciled to him. 

Atx)ut thb time, Caefar returned from his jrovem- 
ment, to folicit the confulfliip. Finding CraSiis and 
Pompey again at variance *, he would not apply to 
either in pardcular, left he fliouldmake the ot^ his 
enemy -, nor could he hope to fucceed without the 
afliftance of one of them. In this dilemma he de- 
termined,^ if poffible, to efieft a good underftanding 
once more between them. For which purpofe he 
reprcfented, ** That, ' by levelling their artillery 
** againft each other, they raifed the Ciceros, the 
*^ Catuli and the Catos -, who would be nothing, 
^^ if they were once real friends, and uxk care 
** to aft in concert. If diat were the cafe,** faid he, 
*^ with your united interefts and counfels you mig^t 
** carry all before you." 

Thcfc reprefcntations had their effeft, and, by 
joining himfelf to the league, he formed that invin- 
cible triumvirate which ruined the fenate and people 
of Rome. Not that either Crafius or Pompey gained 
any advantage from their union ; but Caelar, by the 
help of both, climbed to the hkheft pinnacle of power. 
An earneft of this he had, in his being unani- 
moufl) eleded confuL And, as he acquitted him- 

fclf 
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fdf in his office with great honour^ they procured 
him the command of armies, and decreed him the 
pmvince of Gaul, wheie he was eftablilhed, as in an 
impregnable caftle. For, they imagined, if they did 
but iecure to him the province that was fallen to his 
lotjt they might fliare the reft between them at their 
leifure. 

It was the immoderate love of power which led 
Pompey into this error. And CrafTus to his old 
difeafe of avarice now added a new one. The at* 
chievements, the viftories and triumphs of Caefar, 
rai&d in CraiTus a paffion for the fame ; and he 
could not be content to be beneath him in this re- 
fped, though he was {o much fjii^rior in others. He 
meiefore never let himfelf reft, till he met an inglo- 
rious fate, and involved his country in the moft 
dreadful calamities. 

, On Cae^s coming from Gaul to the city of Luc- 
ca, numbers went to wait upon him, and amon^ the 
reft CraiTus and Pompey. Thefe, in their private 
conferences, agreed with him to carry matters with a 
higher hand, and to make themfelves abfolute in 
Rome« For this purpofe Caefar was to remain at the 
htfad of his army^ and the other two chiefs to divide 
the reft of the provinces and armies between them. 
There was no way, however, to carry their fcheme 
into execution, without fuing for another confullhip ; 
in which Caefar was to affift by writing to his friends, 
and by fending a number of his foldiers to vote in 
the ele£bion. 

When Craflus and Pompey returned to Rome, 
their defigns were very much fufpefted ; and the ge- 
neral difcourfe was, that the late interview boded no 
good to the common-wealth. Hereupon, Marcelli- 
nus. and Domitius* aiked Pompey in full fenate, 
" Whether he intended to follicit the confullhip?'* 
To which he anfwered, ** Perhaps I may, perhaps 
** not.** And, upon their interrelating him a fecond 

F f 3 time, 

* Domitius Ahenobarbos. 
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time, he faid, " I^ I follicit it, I Ihall foUicit it for 
" men of honour,^ and not for men of a meaner prin- 
** Ciple.** As this anfwer appeared to have too 
much 6f haughtinefs and contempt, Craffus exprefled 
himfelf with more moderation, " If it be tor the 
^< public good, I fhall follicit it ^ if not, I Ihall for- 
« bear.** 

By this fomc other candidates, and among the reft 
Domidus, were emboldened to appear ; but as ibon 
as Craflus and Pompcv declared tnemfclves, the reft 
dropped their prctennons. Only Domkius was ex- 
horted and encouraged by his friend and kinfmaii 
Cato, ** not to abandon his profoefts, but to Hand 
** boldly up for the liberties of his country. As for 
'^^ Pompey and Craffus,** he faid, " they wanted not 
*' the confulfhip, but abfolute power-, nor was it fo 
^' much their aim to be chief magiftrates at home, as 
*' to fcize the provinces, and to divide the armies 
** between them,** 

Cato having thus exprefled his real fentiments, 
drew Domiiius almoft forcibly into thtfarumj and 
numbers joined them there. For they were greatly 
furprifed at this ftep of Craflus and Pompey. ** Why 
*' do they demand," faid they, " a fecond conful- 
" (hip? Why together? Why not with others? 
*' Have we not many pcrfons of merit fuflicient to 
" endde them to be coliegues with either CraflTus or 
''* Pompey?" 

Pompey*s party", alarmed at thefe fpeeches, threw 
off the made, and adopted the moft violent mea- 
fures. Among other outrages, they way-laid Do- 
mitius as he was going to the place of eleftion be- 
fore day, accompanied by his friends j killed the 
torch- bcafcr, and wounded many of his train, Cato 
among the reft. Then they fliut them all up toge- 
ther, till Craflus and Pompey were elefted. 

A little after this, they confined Domidus to hi& 
houfc, by planting irmcd men about it, drove Cato 
Qut'of the forum and killed fevcral who made rc- 

fiftancc. 
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fiftance. Having thus cleared the way, they conti- 
nued Caefar in his government for five years niorc^ 
and got Syria and both the Spains for their own pro- 
vinces. ^ Upon calling lots, Syria fell to Craflus, and 
the Spains to Pompey. 

. The allotment was not difagreeable to the multi- 
tude. . They chofe to have Pompey not far from 
Rome; and Pompey, who paffionately loved his 
wife, was very glad of the opportunity to fpcnd moft 
of his time there. As for Crafius, as foon as it ap* 
pcared that Syria was his lot, he difcovered the 
greateft joy, and confidered it as the principal happi- 
neli of his life ; mfomuch that even before ftrangera 
and the populace he could hardly reftrain his tranf- 
ports. To his intimate friends he opened himfelf 
more freely, expreffing the moft fanguine hopes and 
indulging in vain elevations of heart, unfuitable to 
his age and dilpofition : for in general he was far 
from being pompous or inclined to vanity. But 
Jiow extravagantly elated and corrupted by his flat- 
tering profpeds, he confidered not Syria and the 
Parthians as the termination of his good fortune ; 
but intended to make the expedition of LucuUus 
againft Tigranes, and of Pompey againft Mithridates, . 
appear only the fports of children. His defign was 
to penetrate to the Baftrians, the Indians, the caftcrn 
ocean, and in his hopes he had already fwallowed 
up the eaft. 

In the law relating to the government of Craffus, 
no mention was made of a war in its neighbour- 
hood ; but all the world knew Craffus had an eye to 
it. And Caefar in the letter he wrote to him from 
Gaul, commended his defign, and encouraged him to 
attack the Parthians. But when he was going to fct 
Ojit, Ateius, one of the tribunes, threatened to ftop 
him, and numbers joined the tribune's party. They 
could not without indignation think of his going to 
begin hoftilities againft a people who had done tix-m 
no injury, and were in fact their allies. Craffus, 
F f 4 alarmed 
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alarmed at this defired Pompey to conduft him out 
of Rome, He knew the dignity of Pompcy and tte 
veneration the populace had for him : and on diis 
occafion, though many were prepared to withftand 
Crafius and to raife a clamour againft him, yet vdyat 
they faw Pompey marching before him with an open 
and gay countenance, they dropt their refentmcnt^ 
and made way in filencc. 

Ateius, however, advanced to meet him. , In the 
firft place, by the authority of his office he com- 
manded him to flop, and protefted ag^unft his enter- 
prize. Then he ordered one of his officers to feize 
him. But, the other tribunes mterpofing, the offi- 
cer let Crafius go. Ateius now ran before to the 
gate* and placed there a cenfcr with fire in it. At the 
approach of Crafius, he fprinkled incenfe upon it» 
oltered libations, and uttered the moft horria im- 
precations, invoking at the fame time certan dread- 
ful and ftrange gods. The Romans fay, thcfe 
myfterious and ancient* imprecations haVe fbch 
power, that the obicfl: of them never efcapes their 
efFeft J nay, they add, that the perfon who ufes them 
is fure to be unhappy ; fo that they are feldom ufed, 
and never but upon a great occdton. Ateius was 
much blamed for his raih zeal. It was for his 
country's fake that he was an adverfary to Crafius^ 
and yet it was his country he had laid under diat 
dreacmil curfe. 

Crafius purfuing his journey, came to Brundu- 
fium i and though the winter-ftorms made the voy* 
age dangerous, he put to fea, aild loft a number of 
vefiels in his pafiag^. As foon as he had colk&ed 
the reft of his troops, he continued his rout by land 
through Galatia. There he paid his refpcfts to 
Deiotarus, who, though an old man, was build- 
ing a new city. Crafius laughed and faid, *♦ you 
^* begin to build at the tweltth hour of the day.** 
The king laughed in his turn, and anfwcred, ** yoq 

^ do 

•— — Dira detcilatio 
Nulla cxpiacur vidinuu Hoiu 
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^^ do not fet (nit very ear]y in the morning agamft 
** the P2Uthians/* Craflus, indeed, then was aTOve * 
fixty years of agc^ and he iooked much older than he 
was. 

Upon his arrirai in Syria, his affairs profpered 
at htik according to his cxpeAation. He threw a 
bridge over the Euphrates with eaie, and his army 
pafled it without oppofidon. Many cities in Mefoi- 
potamia vohmtarily received him 4 and one only 
ftood upon its defence* The prince who governed 
it was named Apcdbnius. The Romaas having loft 
about a kuadicd men before it, Crafius marched 
againft it with all hb forces, took k by aflault, plun'- 
dered it cf every thing valuable, and fold the inha- 
bitants for flaves. The Greeks call that cityf 
Zenodoria. CralTus, upon taking it, fuffered his 
army to falute lomiff^ira^^r. A thing which re- 
fle&ed no foiall difgrace upon him : it fhewed the 
Hieanneis of his fpiric, and hm deipair of efFeding any 
thing oonfiderable, when he vdued himfelf upoft 
iuch a tciffing acquifidon. 

After he bad garrifoned the towns that had fub- 
mitted, with feven thoufand foot and a thoufand 
hode, he returned into Syria, to winter. There be 
was joined by his fbn, wnom Caefar had fent to him 
from Gand, adorned with military honours, and at 
the head of a thouiand feleft horfe. 

Among the many errors which Crafius commit- 
ted in this war, the firft, and none of the leaft, 
was his returning ib foon into. Syria. He ought to 
have gone forward, and strengthened himfelt with 
the acceflion of Babylon and Seleucia, cities always 
at enmity with the Parfhians : inftead of which, he 
gave the enemy abundant time to prepare themfclvcs. 
Befidcs, his occupations in Syria were greatly cen- 
fured, having more of the trader in them than of the 
general. Inftead of examining into the arms of 
£is foldiers, keeping them In exercife, and improving 

their 

* Crafliis fee oat upon this expedition in the year of Rome 699. 

f Zcnodotta in the province of Oirhoenc. 
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their ftrength and a6tivit)r by proper rewards^ he 
was enquiring into the revenues «*thecit2es, and 
weighing the treafures in the fien^Ie of the goddefs 
of* Hierapolb. And though he fixed the quotas of 
troops whK:h the dates and prindpsdidcs were to 
fumiih, he let them oflF again for a fum of money ; 
which expofed him to tJie oontempt of thofe whom 
he excufed. 

The firft fign of his future fortune came from this 
very goddels^ whom (bme call Venus, fome Juno, 
others NaturCy or that great principle which produces 
all things out of moifture, and inftru&s mankind ia 
the knowledge of every thing that is good* As they 
were going out of the temple, young Graflbs ftum- 
bled and icW at the gate, and his father fell upon 
him. 

He was now drawing his troops out of winter- 
quarters, when ambafiadors came from Arfaces, and 
addreifed him in this fhort fpeech. ^^ If this army 
^ was fent againil the Parthians by the Roman pco- 
^* pie, that people had nothing to expedi: butperpc-. 
" tual war and enmity irreconcileable. But, it Craf- 
<< lus, againft the inclinations of his country, (which 
** they were informed was the cafe) to gratify his 
<^ own avarice, had undertaken this war, and invaded 
*♦ one of the Parthian provinces, Arfaces will zSt 
" with more moderation. He will take compaflioa 
*' on Crafius's age, and let the Romans go, though 
" in faft he conifiders them rather as in pnfon than 
*' in garrifon." To this, Craflus made no return 
but a . rhodomontade : he faid, *' he would give 
" them his anfwer at Seleucia." Upon which, Va- 
gifes, the oldeft of the ambafiadors, laughed ^ and, 

turning 

* About twenty miles from the Euphratet there was a city 
known by the feveral names of Bambyce^ EdefTa and Hterapoli^. 
By the Syrians it was called Magog. The goddefs Atargatis was 
worfhiped there with great devotion. Ludan mentions her cem:- 
pie as the richelt in the world. 
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turning uf) the palm of his hand, replied, ^ Craflus, 
** here will hair grow, before thou wilt fee Sc- 
leucia.'' 

The ambafladors then returned to their king 
Orodcs,* and told him he muft prepare for war. 
Mean timie, fome Romans efcaped with difficulty 
from the cides they garrifoned in Mefopotamia, and 
l>rouRht a very alarming account ot die enemy. 
** They faid, they had been eye^wimeffes to their 
*^ immenie niuhbers, and to their dreadful manner of 
*^ fighting, when they attacked the towns." And, 
as it is ufual for fear to magnify its obje^, they 
added, ** It is impoflible either to efcape them when 
•♦ they purfue, or to take them when they fly. They 
** have a new and ftrange fort of arrpws, which arc 
^^ fwifter than lightning, and reach their mark be- 
** fore you can fee they arc difchargcd 5 nor are they 
•* lefs fatal in their efitft, than fwift in their courfc. 
'* The ofienfive arms of their cavalry pierce through 
•* every thing, and the dcfenfive arms are fo well 
** tempered ^at nothing can pierce them." 

The Roman foldiers were flruck with this account^ 
and their courage began to droop. They had 
imagined that the Parthians were not different fVom 
the Armenians and Cappadocians, whom LucuUus 
had beaten and driven before him till he w^ weary 3 
and coniequendy that the hardeft part of the expedi* 
tion would be the length of the way, and the trour 
ble of purfuing men who would never (tand an en- 
gagement. But now they found they had war and 
danger to look in the face, which they had not 
thought of: infomuch that feveral of the principal 

officers 

* Here the kine of Parthia is called Orodes, who before was 
called Arfaces. Arfaces was probably a name common to the 
kings of that country, and Orodes the proper name of this 
prince. He was the fon of Phraates the fecond, and made 
his way to the crown through the blood of his elder brother 
Mithrldatcs. For this he defervedly died the fame kind of 
death. 
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oflicrit w6ro df opinmi that CrafTiis ought to fbap, 
atid cM Hi couticu to conflder whether new meafurcs 
ought not to be taken. Of diis number was Caflius 
die qiiaeiion Befides, the footh-iayers whi^icd» 
that the (acrifices were not accepted by the gods, 
and the figns appeared always maufpicious to the 
^ntTBi. However, ht paid no attention to thmi, 
A6r to any bit ttiofe who were for haflcning hia 
m»*ch. 

He wiis the inort conflnned in his intentioos by 
die arrival of * Artavaides king of Armenia. That 
prince came with fix thoufand horie, iHuch he fakl 
ilrere only his body-guard. He pramifed Crafliis 
ten thoufand more, arme[d at all points, and tiurtf 
thouf;ind foot, all to be maintained at his own ex* 
pence. At tht jame time, he advifed him to enter 
rarthii by way of Ai;itienia. ^ By that means,** 
faid he, ^^ you will fiot only hare plenty of provifi* 
^^ ons, which I ftiatl take care to forajy you with; 
^^ but your march will be fafe, as it will lie along 
*^ a chain of mountains aixi a country almoft im« 
*• practicable for carairy, in which the Parthian 
** ilrength coiififts." CralTus received his tender rf 
fervice iuid his noble oflfer of fuccours but coldly i 
and faid^ ^ He fliould march tlirough Mcfopota- 
*' nlia^ where he had left a number of brave Ro- 
^ mans/* Upon this, the Armenian bade him adieu, 
and returned to his own country. 

As CraiTus was pafTing the Euphrates at Zeugma, 
he met ^ith' dreadful burfts of thunder, and lighten- 
ings flamed in the face of his troops. At the fame 
time, the black clouds emitted a hurricane mingled 
with fire, which brc^c down and deftroyed great 
part of his bridge. Th^ place which he had marked 
out for a camp, Wa4 alfo twice ftruck with lightening. 
One of the genetal'si war-horfcs, richly caparifone^ 

running 

* III the t^xt he is here cdled Artabafes j hot, a5 Plutarch calls 
him Artayalcles every where afterMrards, we thought it proper to 
pat it lb here. 
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ki running away with his rider, leitp^ in|9 the riv^t 

s and was feen no more. Aq4 it U iwlt wh^p the 

8a foremoft eagle was movedt k\ order foe a march, k 

is turned back of its pw|i accqrdi fi^id^ss thejfe ill t&- 

ki kens, it hwpened th9.t when the IbldUr^ had their 

I: provilions diftributed, after th^y h^d cfoilbd the n- 

x: vcr, they were firfk ferv^ with l^Ptiks and fait, 

z which are reckpiied otninoys, and commonly placed 

upon the numiiments of the dead. In a fpe^ of 
B Crafius to the army? aa ejcpitlfion efc^ped him, 

which ftruck them iU with hc^r. He faidf ^ he had 
t •* broke down th«i bridge* that not one of them 

t ^ niight Kturi)." And when he ought, upon per- 

ceiving the imprppri?^ of the txpreflion* to have 
r recalled or explained it to the intimid^ijted ti^oops, 

( his obftijiacy would not permit himf To which wc 

I may add, that in the fm^rince offered for the Uluftra* 

ft don of the ^rmy» the art^ffx having put the entrails 

( in his hands, he let them talL All that attended the 

I ceremony were ftruck with aftoniflunent *, but be 

only faid with a finile, *^ See what it is to be old ! 
t ** My fword, however, ihaU not flip out of my hands 

♦* in this manner." 

I Immedi^tehr after this* he begon his march along 

( the fide of Euphra^s, with fevcn legions* near fi>ur 

I thoufand horfu, and almoft as many of the light* 

, «ined. He had not gone far before fome oThis 

fcQuts returned, and told him, they had not found ijb 

mtioh as one man in their excurfions ; but. that there 

were many vcftigcs pf cavalry, who appeared to 

have fled as if they had been purfued. 

Craflfus now began to be more fanguine in his hopes« 
and the foldiers to hold the enemy in contempt, upon 
a fuppofition that they durft not Hand an encounter. 
Neverthekfs, Caflius addrefled himfelf to the gene- 
ral again* and advifed him ^^ to fecure his troops in 
•* fome jfonified town, till hcfliould have fome account 
<* of the enemy that might be depended upon. If 
^ he did not chufe that, he defired him to keep 



•* along 
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** along the river till he jcached Seleucia. For by 
^ this means he would be conftantlj fupplied with 
*^ provifions from the veflels that would follow his 
*• camp; and the river preventing his bebg fur- 
^^ rounded, he would always have it in his power to 
*^ fight upon equal terms/' 

While Craffiis was weighing thcfe counfels with 
much deliberation, there arrived an Arabian chid^ 
named * Ariamnes. This artfiil and perfidious man 
was the principal inftrument of all the calamities 
which fortune was preparing for the ruin of Crafliis. 
Some of his officeis who had ferved under Pompey» 
knew how much Ariamnes was indebted to that ge* 
neral's favour, and that in confequence he|>aflcd for a 
well-wiflier to the Romans. But now gained by the 
Parthian officers, he concerted with them a fcheme to 
draw Craflus from the river ^and the higher grounds, 
'iiito an immenfe plain, where he might eafily be fur- 
. rounded. For tne enemy thought of notlung kls, 
than fighting a pitched batde with the Romans. 

This barbarian, then, addreffing himfelf to Craflus, 
at fiil^ launched out into the praifes of Pompey 
as his benefaffcor, for he was a voluble and artful 
fpeaker. Then he exprefled his admiradon of lb 
fine an army, but withal took occafion to blame 
Craflus for his delays, and the time he fpent in pre- 
paring } as if weapons, and not rather adive hands 
and teet, were required againft a people, who had 
long been determined to retire with their mofl: valu* 
able efiefb, and with their families and friends, to 
the Scythians and Hyrcanians. ** Or fuppofe you 
" have to fight," faid he, you ought to haften to 
♦* the encounter, before the king recover his fpirirs, 
^ and colleft all his forces. At prefent he has only 
^ lent out^ Suxena and Sillaces to aniufe you, and to 
** prevent your purfuit of himfelf. For his part, he 
** will take care not to appear in thfe field.** 

This 

* Appian and Dion CaSlus call him Acbanis ^r Agbarus* 
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This ftoiy was falfe in every circumftance. For 
Orodes had divided his army into. two parts; with 
one of which he was ravaging Armenia, to wreak 
• his revenge upon Artavafdes ; Surena was left with 
the other, to make head againil the Romans. Not 
tha( the king (as fome will have it) had any contempt 
for the Romans : for CrafTus, one of the moft pow- 
erful men Rome had produced, was not an antago- 
nift whom he fhould defpile, and think it a fairer 
field of honour to go and fight with Aruvafdes, aod 
•lay wafte Armenia. On the contrary, it is highly 
probable, it was his apprehenfions of danger which 
made him keep at a diftance and watch the rifing 
event ; in order to which he lent Surena before him» 
to make trial of the enemy's ftxength and to amufe 
them with his ftratagems. For Surena was no ordi- 
nary perfon; but in fortune, ^family and honoury 
the firit after the king ; and in point of courage and 
capacity, as well as in fize and beauty, fuperior to 
the Parthians of his time. If he went only upon an 
excurfion into the country, he had a thoufand camek 
to carry his baggage, and two hundred carriages for 
his concubines. He was attended by a thoufand 
heavy-armed horle, and many more of the light- 
armed rode before him. Indeed, his vaflals and Oaves 
made up a body of cavalry little lefs than ten thou- 
fand. He had the hereditary privilege in his family, 
to put the diadem upon the king's head, when he 
was crowned. When Orodes was driven from the 
throne, he reftored him ; and it was he who con- 
quered for him the great city of Seleucia, being the 
firft to icale the wall, and beating off the enemy with 
his own hand. Though he was then not thirty 
years old, his dilcemment was ftrong, and his counfd 
cfteemed the beft. Thefe were the talents by wliich 
he overthrew Craflus, who laid himfelf open to his 
arts, firft by a too fanguine confider*:e) and afters- 
wards by his fears and deprclllon under misfor- 
tunes. 

When 
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When Craifiis had liftened to the lure <if Ariam- 
iies^ and kft the riyer to march into the plain> the 
traitor led him a way that was fmooth and eafy at 
firft ^ but after a while it became exonemdv difficult, 
by reafon of the deep faqds in which he haw to wade, 
and the fight of a vaft dsfart without wood or water, 
which afforded no profpeft of repofe or hope of re- 
freihment. So that his troops were rndy tp give out, 
not only through thirft and the difficulty of the 
march, but through the comfortlds aod mdanch^jr 
view before them of a country where there was nei- 
ther tree nor ftream to be feen, no hill to ibcher 
them, no green herb growing, but the l^ows of an 
immenfe lea of fand furraunding the whole anny« 

Thefe things gave them fuffide'nt reaibn to fuf* 
peft they were be&ayed; but when the envoys of Arta- 
vafiies arrived, there was no toomto doubt it. That 
prince mfbrmed Craflus^ ^^ That Qrodes had invaded 
^ his kingdom with a great army, fo that now he 
«^ could fend the Romans no foccours. Theicfoie 
^ he advifed them to inarch towards Armenia, where 
^ with their united forces they niight give Orodes 
^ batde. If Crafius did not rdifli this adnce, he 
*« conjured him at Icaft. never to encamp upon any 
«« ground favourable to the cavalry, Imt to keep 
^ dofe to the mountains.** Craflua in hb relent- 
^ ment and infatuation would fend no aofwer in 
«^ writing ; he only faid, he was not at kifiire now 
<^ to think of the Armenians, but by and by he 
** would come and chaftife their king for his per- 
^* fidioufneis.** Caffius was again eztremeh^ cha- 
grined, but would not make any more remonflxanccs 
to the general, who was already offended at the li- 
berty he had taken. He applied, however, to die 
Barbarian in private, in fuch terms as thefe, ^^ O 
** thou vileft of impoftors, what malevolent daemon 
'^ has brougU theeamongft us? By what potions, 
«^ by what enchantments, haft thou prevailed upon 
** Crafius tQ pour his army into this volt, this ama- 
zing 
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^ zing defart ; a march more fit for a Nuoiidian rob- 
*^ ber than for a Roman general? The Barbarian^ 
who had art enough to adapt himfelf to all occa- 
iions, humbled himfelf to Caffius, and encouraged 
him to hold out and have patience only a little 
longen As for the foldiers,. he rode about the ranks 
under a pretence of fortifying them a^ainft their fa* 
tigues, and made uie of feveral taunung expreffiong 
to tk&Oj " What?" (aid he, " do you imagine that 
*^ you are mardung through Campania ? Do you 
^^ ejcped the fountains, the ftreams^ the (hades, the 
** baths and houfes of refre(hment you met with 
** there? And will you never remember that you 
** are traverfing the barren confines of the Arabians 
♦' and Affyrians ?" Thus the traitor admoniflied, or 
rather infulted the Romans, and got off at laft be-- 
face his impofture was difcovered. Nor was this 
without the general's knowledge; he even perfuaded 
lum then, that he was going upon fome fcheme to 
put ihe enemv in diforder. 

It it faid, that CrafTus on that day did not appear 
' in a purple robe, fuch as the Roman generals ufed 
to wear, but in a black one ; and when he perceived 
his miftake, he wont and changed it. Some of the 
ftandarda too were (b rooted in the ground, that they 
could not be moved without the greateft efforts. 
Crafius only laughed at the omen, and haftened hU 
march the more, making the foot keep up with the 
csivalry. Mean time the remains of a reconnoitring 
party retunted, with an account that their com- 
rades were killed by the Parthians, and that they 
had efcaped with great difficulty. At the fame time 
they afiuFed him, that the enemy was advancing with 
very numerous forces and in the higheft fpirits. 

This intelligence fpread greatt di(hiay among the 
troops, and CrafTus was the moft terrified of all. In 
iiis confijfion he had fcarce underftanding enough 
about him to draw up his army properly. At firft, 
agreeably to the opinion of Caflius, he extended 
. Vot. III. G g the 
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the front of his infantry fo as to occupy a great 
fpace of ground, to prevent their being furrounded, 
and diftributed the cavalry in the wings. But foon 
altering his mind, he drew up the legions in a dofe 
fquare, and made a front every way, each front con- 
fifting of twelve cohorts. Every cohort had its 
troop of horfe allotted it, that no part might rem^ 
unfupported by the cavalry, but that the whole 
might advance with equal fecurity to. the chaise. 
One of the wings was given to Caffius, the other to 
young Craffus, and the general placed lumiielf in the 
centre. 

In thisorder they moved forward, till they came 
to a river called BalifTus, which in itfelf was not con- 
Iiderable, but the fight tf it gave great pleafure to 
the foldiers, as weU on account of their heat and 
thirft, as the fatigues of a march through a dry and 
fandy defart. Moft of the officers were of opinion 
that they ought to pafs the night there, and after 
having got the beft intelligence they could of the 
number of the enemy and their order, advance 
againft them at break of day. But Craflus, carried 
away by the eagernefs of his fbn, and of the cavafay 
about him, who called upon him to lead them to the 
charge, commanded thofe who wanted refrefhment, 
to take it as they ftood in their ranks. Before they 
had all done, he began his march, not leifurely and 
with proper paufes, as is neceffary in going to battle, 
but with a quick and continued pace *till they came 
in fight of the enemy, who appeared neither fo nu- 
merous nor fo formidabli? as they had expected. 
For Surena had concealed his main force behind the 
advanced guard, and to prevent their being difcovered 
by the glittering of their armour, he had ordered 
them to cover it with their coats or with fkins. 

When both armies were near enough to engage, 
arid the generals had given the fignal, the field re- 
founded with a horrid din and dreadful bellowing. 
For the Parthians do not excite their men to aftion 

with 
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with comets and trumpets, but with certain hollow 
inftruments covered with leather, and furrounded 
with brafs bells which they beat continually. The 
ibqnd is deep and difmal, fomething between the 
howling of wild beafts and the crafhing of thunder ; 
and it was from fage reflexion they had adopted it, 
having obferved, that of all the fenies, that of hear- 
ing fooneft difturbs the mind, agitates the paiIions» 
and unhinges the underftanding. 

While the Romans were trembling at the horrid 
noife, the Parthians fuddenly uncovered their arms, 
and appeared like battalions of fire, with the gleam 
of their breaft-plates and their helmets of Margian 
ftcel polifhed to the greateft perfedion. Their ca- 
valry too, compleatly armed in brafs and fteel, Ihed a 
luftre no leis ilriking. At the head of them ap- 
peared Surena, tall and well made ; but his feminine 
beauty did not promife fuch courage as he was 
poflfefled of. For he was dreft in the fafliion of the 
Medes, with his face painted, and his hair curled 
and equally parted ; while the reft of the Parthians 
wore their hair in great diforder, like the Scythians, 
to make themfelves look more terrible* 

At firft, the barbarians intended to have charged 
with their pikes, and opened a way through the forc- 
moft ranks ; but when they Xaw the depth of the 
Roman battalions, the clofenefs of their order, and 
the firmnefs of their ftanding, they drew back, and, 
under the appearance- of breaking their ranks and 
difperfing, wheeled about and furrounded the Ro- 
mans. At that inftant CraiTus ordered his archers 
and light infantry to begin the charge. But they 
had not gone far, before they were laluted with a 
fliower of arrows, which came with fuch force and 
did fo much execution, as drove them back upon the 
battalions. This was the beginning of diforder and 
confternation among the heavy-armed, when they be- 
held the force and ftrength of the arrows, againft 
which no armour was proof, and whofe kccnneft no- 

G'g 2 thing 
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thing could refift. The Parthians now feparalaedy 
and began to exercife their artillery upon the Ro- 
mans on all fides at a confiderable diftanoe ; noC 
needing to take any exad aim, by reafon of the dofe- 
nefs and depth of the fquare in which thdr adverlaries 
were drawn up. Their bows were large and ftrong^yet 
capable of bending till the arrows were drawn to tJie 
head ; the force mey went with was confequcntly 
very great, and the wounds they gave mortal. 

The Romans were now in a dreadful fituation* 
If they flood ftill, they wete pierced through; if 
they advanced, they could make no rqpriials, and yec 
were fure to meet their fate. For the Parthians fhooc 
as they fly ; and this they do with dexterity inferiar 
t>nly to the Scythians. It is indeed an excellent 
expedient, becaufe they fave themfelves by retirii^, 
and, by fighting all the while, efcape the di%ra£e of 
fl^ht. 

While the Romans had any hopes that the Parthi- 
ans would fpend all their arrows and quit the combat^ 
or elfe advance hand to hand, they bore their difbefled 
with patience. But as foon as it was perceived, that 
behind the enemy there was. a number of cam^ 
loaded with arrows, from whence the firft ranks, after 
they emptied their quivers, were fupplied, Crafiiis 
feeing no end of his lufierings, was gready diftrefled. 
The ftep he took, was, to fend orders to his fon to 
get up with the enemy, and charge them, if poffible, 
before he was quite furrounded : for, it was princi- 
pally againft him that one wing of the Parthian ca- 
valry directed their efforts, in hopes of taking him in 
the rear. Upon this, the young man took thirteen 
hundred horie, of which thofe he had from Caefar 
made a thoufand, five hundred archcfrs, and eight 
cohorts of infantry which were next at hand, and 
wheeled about, to come to the charge. However, 
the Parthians, whether it was that they were afraid 
to meet a detachment that Came againfi: them in fuch 
good-order, which fome fay was the cafe ; or whe- 
ther 
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ther they wanted to dra^ younj^ CrafTus as far as 
they poflibly could from his rather, turned their 
backs ^d fled. * The young man cried out, They 
dare not fiand us, and followed at full fpeed. So did 
Cenforinus and f Megabacchus ; the latter a man 
noted for his ftrength and courage, and the former 
a perfon of fenatorial dignity, and an excellent ora- 
tor. Both were intimate friends of young CrafTus, 
and nearly of his age. 

The cavalry kept on, and fuch was the alacrity and 
ipirit of hope with which the infantry were infpired, 
that they were not left behind : for they imagined, 
they were only purfuing a conquered enemy. But 
they had not gone far before they found how much 
they were deceived. The pretended fugitives faced 
about, and many others joining them, advanced to 
the encounter. The Romans, upon this, made a 
ftand, fuppofing the enemy would come to clofe 
quarters with them, becaufe their number was but 
Imall. The Parthians, however, only formed a line 
of their heavy-armed cavalry oppofite their adver- 
faries, and then ordered their irregulars to gallop 
round, and beat up the fand and.duft in fuch a 
manner, that the Romans could fcarce either fee or 
ipeak for the clouds of it. Befides, the latter were 
drawn up in fo fmall a compafs, and preflfed fo clofe 
upon each other, that they were a very fair mark for 
the enemy. Their death too was lingering. They 
rolled about in agonies of pain with the arrows (tick- 
ing in them, and before they died, endeavoured to 
G g 3 puU 

* It was their common method, not to Hand a pitched Uttle 
widi troops that were in any degree their match. In retreating 
and advancing, as occalion required, they knew the advantage 
th^y had in the fwiftnefs of their horfes, and in the excellence of 
tbeir archers. 

f It is not eafy to fay what Roman name Megabacchus could 
be the corruption of. Xy lander tells us he found in an old tranilatioa 
Or//. Plancus. Probably, that tranflator might have the authoritj: 
qf fomc manufcript. 
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pull out the barbed points which were entangled 
within their veins and finews ; an effort that ferved 
only to enlarge their wounds, and add to their tor- 
ture. 

Many died in this miferable manner, and thofe 
who furvivedwere not fitforaftion. When* Pub- 
lius defired them to attack die heavy-armed cavalry, 
they fhewed him their hands nailed to their Ihields, 
and their feet fattened to the ground, fo that they 
could neither fight nor fly. He therefore encouraged 
his cavalry, and advanced with great vigour to the 
charge. But the difpute was by no means upon an 
, cqudity, either in refpeft of attack or defence. For 
his men had only weak and ftiort javelins to attempt 
the Parthian cuirafles which were made either of 
raw hides or fteel ; while the enemy's ftrong pikes 
could eafily make an impreflion upon the naked or 
light-armed Gauls. Thefe were the troops in which 
he placed his chief confidence, and indeed he worked 
wonders with th©m. They laid hold on the pikes of 
the barbarians, and grappling with them, pulled them 
from their hories, and threw them on the ground, 
where they could fcarce ftir by reafon of the weight 
of their armour. Many of them even quitted their 
own horfes, and getting under thofe of the Parthi* 
ans, wounded them in the belly ; upon which, the . 
holies, mad with pain, plunged and threw their ri- 
ders, and treading them under foot along with the 
cncmyj at laft fell down dead uport both. What 
went hardeft againft the Gauls was heat and thirft, 
for they had not been accuftomed to either. And 
they had loft moft of their horfes by advancing fu- 
rioufly againft the enemy*s pikes. 

They h^d now no refource, but to retire to their 
infantry, and to carry off young Craffus, who was 
much wounded. But happening to fee a hill of 
fand by the way, they retired to it ; and having 
placed their horfes in the middle, they locked their 

fhields 
* Young Crafluj, 
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fliidds together all round, imagining that would 

Erovc the beft defence againft the barbarians. It 
appened, however, quite otherwife. While they 
were upon plain ground, the foremoft ranks afforded 
ibme melter to thofe behind; but upon an emi- 
nence, the unevennefs of the ground fhewed one 
above another, and thofe behind higher than thofe 
before, fo that there was no chance for any of them 
to efcape : they fell promifcuoufly, lamenting their 
inglorious fate and the impoffibility of exerting them- 
iclves to the laft. 

Young Craffus had with him two Greeks, named 
Hieronymus and Nicomachus, who had fettled in 
that country in the town of Carnae. Thefe ad- 
vifed him to retire with them, and to make his efcape 
to Ifchnac, a city which had adopted the Roman in- 
tcrefts, and was at no great diftanc^. But he an- 
fwered, " There was no death, however dreadful, the 
*' fear of which could make him leave fp many brave 
** men dying for his fake." At the fame time, he 
deiired them to fave themfelves, and then embraced 
and difmiffed them. As his own hand was transfixed 
with an arrow, and he could not ufe it, he offered 
his fide to his armour bearer, and ordered him to 
ftrike the blow. Cenforinus is faid to have died in 
the fame manner. As for Megabacchus, he dif- 
patched himfelf with his own hand, and the other 
principal officers followed his example. The reft 
fell by the Parthian pikes, after they had defended 
themfelves gallantly to the laft. The enemy did not 
make above five hundred prifoners. 

When they had cut off the head of young Craffus^ 
they marched with it to his father, wKofe affairs were 
in this pofture. After he had ordered his fon to 
'charge the Parthians, news was brought him that 
they fled with great precipitation, and that the Ro- 
mans purfued them with equal vivacity. He per- 
ceive4 alio that on his fide the enemy's operations 
were comparatively feeble ^ for the greateft part of 

G g 4 them 
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them were gone after his fon. Hereupon, be re* 
covered his fpirits in feme d^ree, and drew his 
forces back to fome higher ground, expe&ing every 
moment his fon's return from the purfuit. 

Publius had fcnt feverai meflengers to inform him 
of his danger; but the firft had fallen in with the bar- 
barians, and were cut in pieces ; and the laft havii^ 
efcaped with great difficulty, told him, his fon was 
loft, if he had not lai^ and immediate fuccours, 
CraiTus was fo diftrafl^ by different paflions, that 
he could not form any rational fcheme. On the one 
hand, he was afraid ojf facrificing the whole anny, 
and on the other, anxious tor the prefervation of lua 
fon i but at laft he refolved to march to his affift« 
ance. 

Mean time, the enemy advanced with loud Ihouti 
and fongs of viftory, which made them appear moie 
terrible ; and all the drums bellowing again in the 
ears of the Romans, gave the notice of another en- 
gagement. The Paithians coming forward widl 
the head of Publius upon a %ear, demanded in the 
moft contemptuous manner, whether they knew the 
family and parents of the young man. " For,'* £tid 
they, ^* it is hot poffible that fo brave and gallant a 
** youth fliould be the fon of Craffus, the greatdt 
♦* daftard and the nrjeaneft wretch in the world/* 

This fpcftack broke the fpirits of the Romans 
more than all the calamities they had met with, 
Inilcad of exciting them to revenge, as might have 
been expefted, it produced a horror and tremor 
which ran through the whole army. Neverthclefs^ 
Crafius, on this melancholy occafion, behaved with 

Preatcr magnanimity than he had ever (hewn before, 
le marched up and down the r^ks, and cried, 
*' Romans, this lofs is mine. The fortunes and 
" glory of Rome ftand fafc and undiminiftied in 
** you. If you have any pity for me, who am be- 
" reaved of the beft of fons, ihew it in your rcfent- 
^ ment againft the enemy. Put an end to their 

^ triumph J 
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'^ triumph ; avenge their cruelty. Be not aftoniflied 
•* at this lofs ; they mull always have fomething to 
'^ fufier, who afpire to great things. LucuUus did 
•* not pull down Tigranes, nor Scipio Antiochus^ 
*^ witlwut fome expence of blood. Our anceflors 
'^ loft a tl)0ufand (hips before they reduced Sicily, 
«« and many great officers and generals in Italy; 
** but no previous lofs prevented their fubduing the 
** conquerors. For it was not by her good fortune, 
^^ but Dy the perfeverance and fortitude with which 
^^ flie combated adverfity, that Rome has rifen to 
** her i^efent height of power ?" 

Craflus though he thus endeavoured to animate 
hi!s troops, did not find many liilen to him with plea- 
fure. He was fenfible their deprelTion ftill continued^ 
when he ordered them to fhout for the battle ^ for 
their ihout was feeble, languid and unequal, while 
that of the barbarians was bold and ftrong. When 
the attack began, the lighted-armed cavalry taking 
the Romans in flank, galled them with their arrows \ 
•while the heavy-armed charging them in front with 
their pikes, drove them into a narrow fpace. Some, 
indeed, to avoid a more painful deadv from the ar^ 
rows, advanced with the refolution of defpair, bitf 
did not do much execution. All the advantage tbey 
had, was, that they were fpeedily difpatched by the 
large wounds they received from the broad heads of 
the enemy's ftrong pikes, which they puflied with 
fuch violence, that they often pierced through two 
men at once * 

The fight conunued in this manner all day ; and 
.when the barbarians came to retire, they faid, 
** They would give Craflus one night to bewail his 
** fon ; if he did not in the mean time confider better, 
^ and rather chufe to go and furrcnder himfelf to 
*♦ Arfaces, than be carried." Then th^y fat down 

near 

' • Th«T is nothing incredible in this, for it is frequently do^O 
by the Tartars in the famejnodc of fighting at this day. 
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near the Roman army, andpafledthe night in great 
fatisfadion, hoping to finifli the affair the next day. 

It was a melancholy and dreadful night to the Ro- 
mans. They took no care to bury the dead, nor any 
notice of the wounded, many of which were expiring 
in great agonies. Every man had his own fate to de- 
plore. That fate appeared inevitable, whether they 
remained where they were, or threw themfelves in 
the night into that boundlefs plain. They found a 
great objedtion too, againft retiring, in the wounded ; 
who would retard their flight, if they attempted to 
carry them off, and alarm die enemy with their 
cries, if they were left behind. 

As for CrafTus, though they believed him the 
caufc of all their mifcries, they wanted him to make 
his appearance and fpeak to them. But he had co- 
vered his head, chofen darkneis for his companion, 
and ftretched himfelf upon the ground* A fad ex- 
ample to the vulgar of the inflability of fortune ; and 
to men of deeper thought, of the effefts of rafhnefs 
and ill placed ambition. Not contented with being 
the firfl and greateft among many millions of men, he 
had confidered himfelf in a mean light, becaufe there 
♦ere two above him. 

O&avius, one of his lieutenants, and Caflius, 
endeavoured to.raife him from the ground and con- 
fole him, but found that he gave himfelf entirely up 
to defpair. They then, by their own authority, fum- 
moned the centurions and other officers to a council 
of war, in which it was refolved that they ihould re- 
tire. Accordingly they began to do fo without found 
of trumpet, and filently enough at fiirft. But when 
the fick and wounded perceived that they were going 
to be deferted, their doleful cries and lamentations 
filled the whole army with confufion and diforder. 
Still greater terrors feized them as they proceeded, 
the foremofl troops imagining diat thofc behind were 
enemies. They often miffed their way, often (lopped 
to put themfelves in fomc order, or to take fome of 

the 
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the wounded off the beafts of burthen, and put 
others on. By thefe things they loft a great deal of 
time; infomuch that Igiiatius only, who made the 
bcft of his way with three hundred horfe, arrived at 
Carrae about midnight. He faluted the guatds in 
iaon, and when he perceived they heard him, he 
bade them go and tell Copinius who commanded 
there, that Craflus had fought a great battle with the 
Parthians, Then, without explaining himfelf far- 
ther, or acquainting them who he was, he made oflF 
as faft as poffible to Zeugma •, by which means he 
faved himfelf and his troop, but at the fame time was 
much blamed for deferting his general. 

However, Craffus found his advantage in the hint 
^vcn to Copinius, That officer confidering that the 
hurry and confufion with which the meffage was de- 
livered, betokened no good, ordered his men to arm ; 
aiid as foon as he was apprifed that Craflus was march- 
ing that way, he went out to meet him, and con- 
duced his army into the town. 

Though the Parthians in the night perceived the 
flight of the Romans, they did not purfue themj 
but at break of day they fell upon thofe that were 
left in the camp, and difpatched them, to the number 
of four thoufand. The cavalry alfo picked up many 
others who were ftraggling upon the plain. One of 
the Roman officers, named Varguntinus, had wan- 
dered in the night from the main body with four co- 
horts, and was found next morning ported upon a hill. 
The barbarians furrounded their little corps, and 
killed them -all, except twenty men. Thefe made 
their way through the enemy, fword in hand, who, 
let them pafs, and they arrived fafe at Carrae. 

A rumour was now brought to Surena, that 
Craflus with the beft of his officers and troops had 
cfcaped, and that thofe who had retired into Carrae, 
were only a mixt multitude not worth his notice. 
J-Ie was afraid, therefore, that he had loft the fruits 
pf lus viftory J but not being abfolutely certain, he 

wanted 
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wanted better informadon, in order to determiiie 
whether he fhould befiege Carrac, or purfue Crafius» 
wherever he might have fled For this putpofe he 
d^patched an interpreter to the watts^ who was to 
call Craflus or Cafllus in latin, and tell them that 
Surena demanded a conference. As foon as the bo- 
finels of the mterpreter was made known to Craftis^ 
he accepted the propofal. And not long after, 
certain Arabians arrived from the £ime quarter, who 
knew CraiTus and Caflius well, having been in the 
Roman can^ before the battle. Theie feeing C^f^ 
fius upon the walls, toki him, *^ Surena was ready 
<^ to conclude a peace with them, on condition diejr 
^ would be upon terms of friendfliip with the king 
^ his mafter, and give up Mefopotamia: for he 
^ thought this more advantageous to both, than 
^ coming to extremities.'* Caffius embraced the 
overture, and demanded that the time and place 
might be fixed for an interview 'between Surena and 
Craflus; which the Arabians undertook for, and 
then rode oE 

Surena, delighted to find that the Romans were 
in a place where they might be befieged, led his Par- 
tbians againft them the next day. Thefe barbarians 
treated them with great infolence, and void them, if 
they wanted either peace or truce, they might deliver 
up Craflus and Caflius bound. The Romans, greatly 
affli&ed at finding then^elves fo impofed upon, told 
Craflus, he muft give up lus diftant and vain hopes of 
fuccours from the Armenians, and refolve upon 
flight. This refolution ought to have been con^ 
cealed from ail the inhabitants of Carnie till the mo- 
ment it was put in execution. But Craflus revealed 
it to Andromachus, one of the mofl: perfidious 
amongfl: them, whom he alfo chofe for his guide. 
From this traitor the Parthians learnt every ftcp that 
was taken. 

As it was not their cufl:om, nor confirquently very 
pra£ti(HLble for them to fight in the night, and it was 

ia 
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m die night that Craflus marched out, Andromachua 
contrived that they might not be far behind. With 
this view he artfully led the Romans fometimes one 
way, fometimes another, and at laft entangled thenr. 
among deep marflies ana dKcnes, wnere it was diffi- 
cult to get either forward! or backward. There were 
ieveral who conjedbured from this fhifting and turn^ 
ing, that Andromachus had fome ill defign, and there-* 
fore refufed to Ibllow him any farther. As for Caf- 
fius, he returned to Carrae ; and when his guides, 
who were Arabians, adviied him to wait till the 
moon had pailed the fcorpion, he aniwered, ^' am 
** more afraid of the fagittary.** * Then making 
the beft of his way, he got into Affyria with five 
hundred horfe. Others finding faithfiil guides, 
reached the mountains of Sinnaca, and were per- 
fcftly fecure, before it was light. Thefe^ about five 
thoufand in number, were under the condud of' 
Odavius, a man of great merit and honour. 

Mean time day overtook Craffus, while through 
the treachery of Andromachus, he was wandering in 
b^s and other impra&icable ground. He had with 
him only -four cohorts of infantry, a very fmall 
number of horfe, and five liftors. At length he re- 
gained the road with much labour and difficulty ; 
but by this time the enemy was coming up. He 
was not above twelve furlongs behind the corps un- 
der Oftavius. However, as he could not join him, 
all he could do, was, to retire to a hill, not fo fecure 
againft cavalry as Sinnaca, but fituated under thofe 
nnountains, and conneded with them by a long ridge 
which ran through the plain. • OStavius, therefore, 
could fee the danger Craflus was in, and he immedi- 
ately ran down with a fmall band to his afliftance. 
Upon this, the reft reproaching themfclves for ftay- 
ing behind, defcended from the heights, and falling 
upon the Parthians, drove them from the hill. Then 
they took Craffus in the midft of them, and fencing 

him 
* Alluding to the Parthian archers. 
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him with their {hields, boldly declared, that no Fai* 
thion arrow fhould touch their general, while any of 
them were left alive. 

Surena now perceiving that the Parthians were 
lels vigorous in their attacks, and that if night 
came on, and the Romans gained the mountains^ they 
would be entirely out of his reach, formed a ftrata- 
gem to ^et CraiOus into his hands. He difmifled 
K>me of ffis prifoners, after the^ had heard the coo- 
verfatibn ot the Parthian foldiers, who had been 
inftruded to fay, that the king did not want perpe-' 
tual war with the Romans, but had rather renew the 
friendihip and aJUiance by his generous treatment of 
Craflus. After this manoeuvre, the barbarians with- 
drew from the combat, and Surena, with a few of his 
principal officers, advancing gently to the hill, where 
he unftrung his bow, and of^ring his hand, invited 
Craflus to an agreement. He faid, ^^ the king had 
*^ hitherto, contrary to his inclinations, given proofs 
^< of his power, but now he would with pleafure 
** (hew his moderation and clemency, in coming to 
<< terms with the Romans, and fuffering them to 
*• depart in peace." 

The troops received this propofal of Surena ^th 
Joy. But Craflus, whofe errors had all been owing 
to the Parthian treachery and deceit, and thought 
this fudden change in their behaviour a very fufpici- 
ous circumftance, did not accept the overture, but 
flood deliberating. Hereupon, the foldiers railed a 
great outcry, and bade him go down. Then they 
proceeded to infults and reproaches, telling him, 
'' he was very willing to expofe them to the wea- 
*' pons of the Pardiians, but did not dare to meet 
" them himfelf, when they had laid down their arms, 
*' and wanted only a friendly conference." 

At firft he had recourfe to intreaties, and repre* 
fcnted, that if they would but hold out the remain- 
der of the day, they might in the night gain the 
mount;iins and . rocks which would be inacccflible to 

cavalry. 
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cavalry. At the fame time he pointed to the way, 
and begged of them not to forego the hopes of 
fafety when they had it fo near. But when he found 
they received his addrefs with anger, and clafhing 
their arms in a menacing manner, he was terrified, 
and began to go ; only turning round a moment to 
ipeak thefe few words, " You, Odavius, and youj 
** Petronius, and all you Roman officers that are 
** prcfent, are witncfles of the neceffity I am under 
** to take this ftep, and confcious of the difhonour 
** and violence I fulFcr. But when you are fafe, pray 
** tell the world that I was deceived by the enemy, 
'* and not that I was abandoned by my countrymen.** 
However, 06kavius and Petronius would not ftay 
behind; they defcended the hill with him. His 
li£lors too would have followed, but he fent them 
back. The firft perfons that met him, on the part 
of the Barbarians, were two Greeks of the half breed. 
They difmounted and made CrafTus a low reverence, 
and addreffing him in Greek, defired he would fend 
feme of his people to fee that Surena and his com^ 
pany came unarmed and without any weapons con- 
cealed about them. Craflus anfwered, " that if 
.*' his life had been of any account with him, he 
*• ihould not have trufted himfelf in their hands.** 
Neverthelefs, he fent two brothers of the name of 
Rofcius before him, to enquire upon what footing, 
and how many of each fide were to meet. Surena de- 
tained thofe melTcngers, and advanced in perfon with 
his principal officers on horfeback. ** What is this,** 
faid he, I behold ? " A Roman general on foot, 
"^* when we are on horfeback ?** Then he ordered a 
horfe to be brought for him. But CraflTus anfwered, 
*• There was no error on either fide, fince each came 
** to treat after the manner of his country.** " Then,'* 
feid Surena, *^ from this moment there (hall be peace 
*' .and an alliance between Orodes and the Romans y 
^^ but the treaty mull be 4gQed upon the banks of 

« the 
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*^ the Euphrates : for you Romans retnember youf 
*' agreements very ill." Then he offered him his 
hand; and when Craflus would have fent for a horfe, 
he told him, '' there was no need ; the king would 
•' fupply him with one." At the fame time a horfc 
was Ixought with furniture of gold, and the equer- 
ries having nK)unted CrafTus, began to drive him for- 
ward. Odayius then laid hold on the bridle ; in 
which he was Allowed by Petromus, a legionary tri- 
bune. Afterwards the reft of the Romans who at- 
tended, endeavouicd to ftop the horfe, and to draw 
off thoTe who ppeft ^flpon Craius on each fide. A 
fcuffle and tuouilt enfued, wbkh ended in blows. 
Thereupon Odavius drew his fwocd, and killed one 
of the Parthian grooms ; and another coming behind 
Oftavius, di^atched him. Petronius who had no 
arms to defend him, received a ftroke on his breaft- 
plate, but leaped from his korfe unwounded. Craflus 
was killed by a Parthian named* Pomaxaethres : 
though feme fay, another difpatched him, and- 
Pomaxaethres cut off his head and right hand. In- 
deed, all thefe circumftances nauft be rather from 
conjedure than knowledge. For part of diofe who 
attended, were flain in attempting to defend Ciaflus, 
;and the reft had. run up the hill on the iirft alarm. 

After this, the Parthians went and iiddreffed thenr- 
felves to the troops at the top. They.told them, 
Craflus had met with die reward his injuftice de- 
iierved i but, as for them, Surena defired they would 
come down boldly, for they had nothing to fear. 
Upon this promife fome went down and furrendeied 
tjhemfelves. Others attempted to get off in the 
night ; but very few of thofe efcaped. The refl 
were hunted by the Arabians, and either taken or 
put to the fword. It is iaid, that in all thejre were 
twenty tlioufand killed, and ten thouTand made pri* 
foners. 

Surena 

* Appian calls him Maxaethres, and In fome copies of Plutarc^ 
he is called Axathres. 



^urcna Tent the head and hand to Orodes in Ar- 
l^enia; notwithftanding wliich he ordered his mcf- 
. fengers to.givc it but at Selcycia, that he wag bring- 
ing CralTus alive. Purfuant to this report, he pre- 
pared 9 kind of mock proceilflon, which by way of 
ridicule, he called triumph. Caius Pacianus^ who, of 
all the prifoners, mbfl; refembled CrafTus, was dreft 
in a rich robe in the Parthian fafhion, and inftrufted 
to anfwer to the name of CraiTus and title of general* 
Thus accoutred, he marched on horfeback at the 
'head of the Komans. Before him marched the trum-r 
pets and lidtors, mounted upon camels. Upon the 
rods were fuipended empty purfes, and on the axes 
heads of the Romans newly cut off. Behind came 
the Seleuciah courtezans with mufic, linging fcurri- 
lous and farcical longs upon the effeminacy and co* 
wardice of Craflus. 

Thefe things were to amufe the populace. But 
' after the farce was over, Surena aiTembled the fenate 
of Seleucia, and produced the obfcene books of 
Ariftides called Mlejiacs. Nor was this a ground- 
lefs invention to blacken the Romansl., For the 
books being really found in the baggage of Ruftius, f^ 
gave Surena an o^cellent opportunity to fav many 
Ihatp and fatyrical things of the Romans, who even^ 
in time of war could not refrain from fuch libidi- 
nous actions and abominable books. 

This fcene put the Seleucians in mind of the wife 
remark of -flEfop. They faw Surena had put the 
Milefian obfcenities in tlv? forepart of the wallet, and 
behind they beheld a Parthian f fybaris, with a long 
train of carriages full of harlots ; infomuch that his 
army refembled the ferpents called Scytalae. Fierce 
and formidable iti its head, it prefented nothing but 
pikes, artillery and wir-horfes ; while the tail ridtcu- 
ioufly enough exhibited pfofticutes, muliq^ inltru- 

Vol. III. H h mcnts^ 

* On« of the Bodleian ftianufcripts has it Rofcins. 
f Sybaris was a town in Luguiia, faccious for it's luxury and 
effeminacy. 
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mcnts, and nights fpent in finging and not with 
thofc women, Ruftius undoubtedly was to blame, 
but it was an impudent thing in the Parthians to 
cenfure the MilefiacSj when many of the Arfacidao 
who filled the throne, wese Tons of Milefian or lo* 
nian courtezans. 

During thefe tranfa6tions, Orodes was reconciled 
to Artavafdes the Armenian, and had agreed to a 
marriage between that prince's fifter and his (on Pa- 
corus. On this occafion they freely went to each 
others entertainments, in which many of the Greek 
tragedies were prefented. For Orodes was not un- 
verled in the. Grecian literature ; and Artavaldes had 
written tragedies himfelf, as well as orations and hi- 
ttories, Ibme of which are ftill extant. In one of 
thefe entertainments, while they were yet at table, 
the head of Craflus was brought to the door. Jafon, 
a tragedian of the city of Tralles, was rehearfing the 
Bacchae of Euripides, and in the tragical adventures 
of Pcntheus and Agave. All the company were ex- 
prcffing their admiration of the pieces, when Sillaces 
entering the apartment proftrated himfelf before the 
king, and laid the. head of Craffus at his feet. The 
Parthians welcomed it with acclamations of joy, and 
the attendants, by the king's order, placed Sillaces at 
the table. Hereupon, Jafon ^ave one of the adors 
the habit of Pentheus, in which he had appeared, 
and puting on that of Agave, with the frantic air and 
all the enthufiafm of a bacchanal fung that part, 
where Agave prefents the head of Pentheus upon her 
Thyifus, fancying it to be that of a young lion — 

IFell are <mr toils repafi : On yonder mauHtaim 
fTs pierced the lordfy favap. 

Finding the company extremely delighted, he 
went on. — 

The Chorus alks, fFbo gcvt the glorious blow ? 
Agav^J apfwers, Mine^ mine ijf theorize. 

Poxnax* 
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JPomaxaethres, who was fitting at the table, upon 
hearing this, itartec} up, and would have taken the 
head trom Jafon, infilling that that part belonged 
to him, and not to tly aftor. The king, highly di* 
verted, made Pomaxaethres the prefents ufual on 
fuch occafions, and rewarded Jafon with a talent. 
The expedition of Craflus was a real tragedy, ^d 
fuch was the exodiumy * or farce after it. 

However, the divine jufldce punilhed Orodes for 
his cruelty, and Syrena for his perjury, .Orodes, 
envying the glory Surena had acquired, put him to 
dc::th foon after. And that prince, having loft his 
fon Pacorus in a battle with the Romans, fell into a 
languifhing diforder which turned to a dropfy. His 
fecond fon Phraates took the opportunity to give 
him aconite. But finding the poifon worked only 
upon the watery humour, and was carrying off the 
difeafe with it, he took a fiiorter method, and ftrangled 
htm with his own hands, f 

Hh 2 

* Ezodittm, in its original fenfe, fignified the unravdling of 
the plot, the cataftrophe of a tragedy \ and it retained that fenfe 
among the Greeks. But when the Romans began to a£l their 
light fatirical pieces (of which they had always been very fond) 
after their tragedies, they applied the term to thofe pieces. 

t There have been more execrable charadters, but there is not 
perhaps in the hiftory of nuuikind one more contemptible than 
that of Craflus. His ruling paiiion was the mcxft fordid lufl of 
wealth, and the whole of his condad, political, popular, ai^d mili- 
tary, was fubfervient to this. If at any time he gave into public 
manificence, it was with him no more than afpecies of commerce. 
By thus treating the people he was laying out his money in the 
purchafe of provinces. When Syria fell to his lot, tlie tranfporu 
he difcoverea fprung not from the great ambitign of carrying the ' 
Roman Eagles over the £aft« They were nothing more than 
the joy of a mifer, when he ftumbles upon a hidden treafure. 
Dazzled with the profpeA of Barbarian gold, he grafped with 
tRgemefs a command for which he had no adequate capacity. We 
find him embarralTed by the flighteft difficulties in his military ope- 
rations, and, where lus obilinacy would permit him, taking his 
meafures from the advice of his lieutenants. We look with in.* 
dignation on the Roman f<juadrons (laadbg, by his difpofitions, as 

a mark 
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« mark for tlie ParAUn ftrchen, and incapable of afiing dthcr on 
theo8enfiT€ordiedefenfiT€L The Romans coaU not be inionK 
of the Partbian metbod of attacking and letraadngy wben mejr bad 
before fpcntfonuicb time in Armenia^ ^Tbefiun^ofcbeircavabT 
could not be unknown in a country where it was to much dreaded. 
It was tberefbie the fifft bnfiaeis of the Romaic general to avoid 
thofe countries which mi^^t ^Te them any alvantage in the 
cqueftrian aAion. But theboticent of Eaftam treafure made him 
a dupe even to the policy of the barbarians» and to arrive at this 
the nearefi way, be lacrificed the lives of thirty thou&nd Ro- 
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NjciAs a»ii Cra&svs^ compared. 



^^ NE of the firft things that occurs in this com- 
\^ parifon, is, that Nicias gained his wealth in 
a leis exceptionable manner than Craflus^ The 
working of mines, indeed, does not feem very fuita* 
Uc to a man of Nicias's diarafter, where the perfon& 
employed are commonly malefa£tors or barbarians, 
ibme of which work in fetters, till the damps and un- 
wholefome air put an end to their being. But it is 
comparatively an honourable puriuit, whenput in pa- 
rallel with getting an eftate .by the confiications of 
Sylla, or by buying houfes ia the midft of fires. Yet 
CraiTus dealt as openly ia thefe things as he did in 
agriculture and ufury* As to the other matters 
which he was cenfured for, and which he denied,, 
namely his making money of his vote in the ienate,^ 
his extorting it from the allies, his overreaching filly 
women by flattery, and his undertakmg the defence 
of ill men ; nothing like thefe things was ever im- 
puted by flander herfelf to Nicias* As to his wall- 
mg his money upon thofe who made a trade of im- 
peachments, to prevent their doing him any harm, it. 
was a circiimftanee which expo&d him to ridicule ; 
and unworthy, perhaps, of the charafters of Pe- 
ricles and Ariftidcs ; but necejQary for him, who had 
H h 3 a timidity^ 
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a timidity in his nature. It was a thing which Ly- 
curgus the orator afterwards made a merit of to the 
people : when ccnfured for having bought off one of 
thefe trading informers, " I rejoice** faid he, " that 
** after having been fo long employed in the admini- 
". ftration, I am difcovered to have given money, 
" and not taken it." 

As to their expences, Nicias appears to have been 
more public-fpnited in his. His olFcrings to the 
gods, and the games and tragedies with which he 
cntertamcd the people, were fo many proofs of nobk 
aild generous fentiments. It is true, all that Nicias 
laid out in this manner, and indeed his whole eftate, 
amounted only to a fmall part of what Craflus ex- 
pended at once, in entertaining fo many myriads of 
men, and fupplying them with bread afterwards. But 
it would be very ftrangie to me, if there (hould be any 
one who does not perceive that this vice is nothing but 
an inequality and inconfiftcncy of charaftcr; par- 
ticularly when he fees men laying out that money in 
an honourable manner, which they have got dif- 
honourably. So much with regard to their riches. 

If we confider their behaviour in the adminiftra- 
tion, we ftiall not find in Nicias any inftance of cun- 
ning, injuftice, violence or effrontery. On the con- 
trary, he fuffcrcd Alcibiades to impofe upon him, and 
he was modcft or rather timid in his applications to 
the people. Whereas Craffus in tummg from his 
friends to his enemies, and back again ifhis intcrcft 
required it, is juftly accufed of an illiberal duplicity. 
Nor^ould he deny that he ufcd violence to attain 
the confulftiip, when he hired ruffians to lay their 
hands upon Cato and Domitius. In the affcm- 
bly that was held for the allotment of the pro- 
vinces, many were wounded, and four citizens kUlcd. 
Nay, Craffus himfelf ftruck a fcnator named Lucius 
Annalius who oppofed his meafurcs, upon the face 
with his fift (a circumftance which efcaped us in his 

life) 
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life) and drove him out of the forum covered with 
blood. 

But if Craflus was too violent and tyrannical in 
his proceedings, Nicias was as much too timid. His 
poltroonery and mean fubmiflion to the moft aban- 
doned perfons in the ftate, deferves the greateft re- 
proach. Befides, Craflus fhewed fome magnanimity 
and dignity of fentiment, in contending, not with 
fuch wretches as Cleon and Hyperbolus, but with 
the. glory of Caefar, and the three triumphs of 
Pompey. In faft, he maintained the difpute well 
•with them for power, and in the high honour of the 
ccnforfhip he was even beyond Pompey. For he 
who wants to ftand at the helm, fhould not confider 
what may expofe him to envy, but what is great and 
glorious, and may by its iuftre force envy to fpeak 
behind. But, if fecurity and repofe are to be con- 
fulted above all things ; if you are afraid of Alcibi- 
ades upon the rojirum^ of the Lacedaemonians at 
Pylos, and of Perdiccas in Thrace, then furely, Ni- 
cias, Athens is wide enough to afford you a comer to 
retire to, where you may , weave yourfelf the loft 
crown of tranquillity ; as fome of the philofophers 
exprefs it. The love Nicias had for peace, was in-. 
deed a divine attachment, and his endeavours during 
his whole adminiftration to put an end to the war, 
were worthy of the Grecian humanity. This alone 
places him in fo honourable a light, that Craflus 
could not have been compared with him, though he 
had made the Cafpian • lea or the Indian ocean the 
boundary of the Roman empire. 

Neverthelefs, in a commonwealth which retains 
any fentiments of viitue, he who has the lead, fliould 
not give place for a moment to perfons of no princi- 
ple; he fhould entruft no charge with thofe who 
want capacity, nor place any confidence in thofe 
who want honour. And Nicias certainly did this in 
raifing Cleon to the command of the army : a man 
who had nothing to recommend him buthisimpu- 
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d^f^tjcie ^dhjis b^v^Upg m tiie roftrum. On the other 
Kand, I do not commend CrafTus for advancing to- 
if^iQn, in the/viw with Spartaca^ with more expedi- 
tion than prudence : though his ambidoiihad thisex^ 
cufc, that he was afraid Pompey would come and 
fnatch his laurels from him, as Mummius had done 
from Metellus at Corinth. But the condu& of Ni- 
cia$ was very abfurd and * mean-fpirited* He would 
not give up to his.enem^ the honour and tTv&of 
cpnimander in chief while he could execute that 
charge with eafe« and had good hopes of fuccels ; but. 
as fpon as he faw it ^tencled with great danger^ he 
wa^ willing to fecure himfelf, though he expoied th^ 
public by it. It was not thus Themiftocles behavied 
ui the Perfian war. To prevent the advancement of 
a man. to the command who had neither capacity nor 
principle, which he knew muft have been the ruin of 
hU country, he prevailed with him by a fum of 
money to give up his pretenlions. And Cato ftood 
for the tribunefliip, when he faw it would involve 
him in the greateft trouble and danger; On the con-- 
trary, Nicias was willing enough to he general, when* 
he had only to go s^ainft Minoa, Cythera, or the 
poor Melians ; but irthere was Occafion to fight with. 
the Lacedaemonians, he put off his armour, and en^ 
truftcd the ihips^ the men, the warlike flores, ia 
ihort^ the entire dircftion of a war which required the. 
moft confummate prudence and experience, to the 
ignorance and raflinefs of Cleon. In which he was^ 
nofonly unjuft to himfclf and his own honour, but 
to the welfare and fafety of his country. This made* 
the Athenians fend him afterwards, contrary to his 
inclination^ againft Syracufe. They thought it was. 
not a conviiftion of the improbability of fuccefs, but 
a regard to his own eafe and a want of fpirit, which 
made him willing to deprive them of the conqueft of 
Sicily. 

^ The fenfe reqaires, that we fhoald read iw^tnot hvw. 
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There is, however, this great proof of his inter 
•giity, that though he was perpetually againft wai3» 
and always decbned the command, yet they failed 
not to appoint him to it, as the ableft and beft ge-- 
2ieral they had« But Craflus, chough he was tor 
ever aiming at fuch a charge, never gained one, ex^ 
jcept in the war with the gladiators ; and that only 
becaufe Pompey, Metellus, and both the LucuUus'e 
were abient. This is the more remarkable, becauib 
Cx^yx^ was ar/ived at a high degree of authority and 
power. But, it feems, his beft friends thought him 
j(as xhe comic poet esprefles it) 

In aUJradisfiiU% ixuptjbitrnde of war. 

However, this knowledge x£ his talents availed the 
jlomans but little; his ambition never let them 
i^ft, till ithey affigned him a proviiice. The <Atfaew. 
iiians employed Nicias ajgainft his indiaation •, and 
it was 9Rzsoxt the inclination of the Biunans, that 
Crafiuslbd thesm out Crafibs tnvolvoi his counti^ 
in misfortunes ; but the misfortunes of Nicias were 
«wing to his country^ 

Neverthdeis^ in this relpefbit iscafier to oommen4 
Kidas than to blame Crafius. The capacity and 
iiuU of die ibrmer a^ a general, kept him nambein^ 
ilrawn away with dbe vain hopes of his countrymen, 
and he declared from d)e £m tluit Sicily could not 
4>e conquened : The latter called out the Romans to 
die Parthian war, as an eafy undertaking. In this he 
found himielf iadly deceived ; yet his aim was great. 
While Caeiar was fubduing the weft, the Gauls, the 
Germans and Britain, he attempted to penetrate t^ 
the Indian ocean on the <eaft, and to conquer aU 
Afia^ things which Pompey and Lucullus would 
Juve cffefbed if they had been able* But though 
they were both engaged in the fame defigns, and 
made die fame attempts with Cralfus, their charac- 
ters ^ood unimpcachcd both ajs to moderation and 

probity. 
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probity* If Craflus was~oppofed by one of the tri- 
bunes in his Parthian expedition^ Pompey was op- 
pofed by the fenate when he got Afia for his pro* 
vince« And when Caefar had routed three hundred 
choufand Germans, Cato voted that he fhould be 
given up to that mjured people, to atone for the vio- 
'tadonrof the peace. But the Roman people, paying 
fio regard to Cato, ordered a thankfgtving to the 
gods tor fifteen days, and thought themfelves happy 
in the advantage gained. la what raptures then 
would they have been, and for how many days would 
they have offered facrifices, if CraiTus could have 
fent them an account from Babylon,^ that he was 
vidorious; and if he had proceeded from thence 
through Media, Perfia, Hyrcania, Sufa and Badria, 
and reduced them to the fbrm of Roman provincesL 
For,, according to Euripides, if juflice muft be viola* 
tcdf and men cannot (it down quiet and contented 
with their prefent pofieflions, it fliould not be for 
taking the frnall town of Scandia, or naing fuch a 
caftle as Mende ; nor yet for going in chace of the 
fugitive Eginetae^ who like birds have retired to 
another country: the price of injuftice fhould be 
high ; fo facrtd a thing as right ihould not be in- 
vaded for a trifling confideration, for that would be 
creadng it with contempt indeed* In faft, they who 
commend Alexander's eicpedition, and decry that of 
Craflus, jud^ of a&ions only by the event 

As to their miliury performances, fevcral of Ni-^ 
cias*s are very confiderable. He gained many bat* 
ties, and was very near taking Syracufe. Nor were 
all his mifcarriages fo many errors ; but they were 
to be imputed partly to his ill healdi, and partly to 
the envy of his countrymen at home. On the other 
handy Craflus committed fo many errors, that fortune 
had no opportunity to fliew him any favour ; where- 
fore we need not io much wonder, that the Parthian 
power got the better of his incapacity, as that his in* 
capacity prevailed over the good fonune of Rome. 
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As one of them paid the greateft attention to divi- 
nation, and the other entirely difiegarded it, and yet 
bodi periflied alike, it is hard to fay whether the ob- 
iervation of omens is a falutary thing or not. Ne- 
verthelefs, to err on the fide of reli^on, out of regard 
to ancient and received opinions, as a more pardona- 
ble thing, thaa to err through obftinacy and pre- 
iumption. 

Craflus, hcfivever, was not (b rQ>n>achabIe m his 
iexit. He did not furrender himieli^ or iubmit to be 
bound,, nor was he deluded with vain hopes ; but in 
yielding to the inftances of his friends he met his fate, 
and feU a vi&im to the perfidy and injuftice of the 
barbarians. Whereas Nicias, from a mean and un- 
manly fondnels for life, put himielf in the enemy's 
hands, by which means he p^me to a baier apd rpovt 
^iifiioxKMurable pnd. 
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